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INTRODUCTION 


T he period of Greek history from the end of the 
Persian Wars to the death of Alexander the Great 
can claim to be in some of its aspects unique in the 
history of the world. Where else could one find crowded into 
the brief space of five generations such a galaxy of great 
poets, artists, and thinkers ; in short, of men whose creative 
achievement directly or indirectly has exerted an unparalleled 
influence on Western civilisation for two thousand years, and 
in some of its manifestations at least is still unsmpassed ? 

Yet the very magnitude of what was then accomplished 
in literature, philosophy, and art has all too often so over- 
powered those who have set themselves to portray the age 
as a whole, that it has paralysed their critical facidty. The 
less admirable features of Greek civilisation have been ignored 
or glossed over, the Athenians of the Periclean Age repre- 
sented as a society of paragons and supermen. The truth, 
of course, is very different. Dispassionately considered, the 
political history of the Greeks during the fifth and fourth 
centuries makes sad reading. Pericles and Isocrates might 
indeed envisage some kind of larger political organism than 
the city-state, which should knit the Greek nation together, 
cause the Greeks to live in harmony, and enable them to 
present a united front at all times to extraneous enemies. 
In practice, though the fourth century especially saw many 
experiments in bringing together groups of city-states to 
effect greater security and stability over a larger area, all of 
them were shattered on the rock of particularism, a blind 
adherence to the cherished avrovo/xia which, in view of the 
selfish policy pursued by a few states stronger than their 
neighbours, had degenerated into a mere catchword. Dis- 
union prevailed and the Slacedonian conqueror came, saw, 
and conquered before any true federation had been evolved 
by the Greeks. 

2ciii 



xiv THE GREEK WORLD FRO^I 479 TO 323 B.C. 

Again, one must not blind oneself to the essentially 
primitive character of economic life in this period. The 
methods of agriculture followed in the fourth century were 
little more scientific than in the sixth ; industry and 
commerce, though more intensive than in the archaic period, 
were undeveloped and on a small scale when compared with 
e more advanced economy of the Hellenistic and Graeco- 
oman epochs, not to speak of more recent times. And, 
raoreovCT, one of the cancers in Athenian, and probably in 
many other Greek societies, was the growing parasitism of the 
■wholly or in part by the state to fulfil 
left government and dispensing justice, which 

slave production and trade to the foreigner and the 

thk generally low in Greece 

secondarv imn ,+ ‘ioubtless true but this is only of 
^ "Whom perhaps to those ultra-moderns 

More essential fni- sole criterion of culture, 

the knowledee thof estimate of Greek civilisation is 
fio'wer of the AfKn produced the finest 

Plato, or the mastpmj Profound speculations of 

cbaracterisedSnora°rHl^^'^^’/^’^^^®' Praxiteles, 
treatment of larw co <■' cruelty and barbarism. The 
butchery and enslavpmp,!?”^”^ slave population, the 
of cities in time of war attendant upon the capture 

“"taty to a commonlir M 

Sparta, bear eloquent tpof ^ means confined 

M^emc history. ^ testimony to a repulsive side of 

“ ““y ■“«> 

The sur^ bistorian of ancient C ^der which 

Greek state N bistory tLn I sources, is 

third rant ^ ®rdy about tu ^riy other 

it is stiuL^^ information city-states of the 

history of so ‘compose even^ lacking ; 

leading a state^as cS?' ^ continuous 

bievitable 

Prir(!e (iana fe etresaod by 

(Paris. 1030). 
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that modem histories of Greece might with almost greater 
accuracy be described as histories of Athens. The fact that 
Athens was for virtually the whole period the intellectual 
leader of Greece and for a great part of it exercised a pre- 
ponderating influence also in economic and artistic life, to a 
considerable extent redresses the balance ; it makes the 
narrative which assigns one-half or even two-thirds of the 
space to Athens less out of perspective than a superficial 
observer might suppose. 
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CHAPTER I 

GREECE AND PERSIA, 479 TO 448 B.C. 

§1. THE AETERMATH OF THE PERSIAN INVASIONS 

^ ■ Are end of the normal campaigning season in 479 had 
I seen the withdrawal of the Persian army from 
European Greece after their defeat at Plataea, and, 
thanks to the timely secession to the Greek side of the 
Samians, llilesians, and other Greek subjects of Xerxes, 
Persian arms had suffered a reverse of equal magnitude in 
Asia Minor. Moreover, apart from the casualties at INIycale, 
the burning of the fleet for the time being completely crippled 
the Great King’s naval strength. After this success the 
Spartan King, Leotychidas, who had been in command of the 
Asiatic expedition, had returned home -with the Pelopon- 
nesian contingent. The newly liberated islanders and Greeks 
of Asia IkEnor, however, rightly regarded the expulsion of the 
Persian garrison in Sestos, controlling, as it did, the entry 
into the Hellespont (Dardanelles), as essential to their imme- 
diate security. Their view was shared by the Athenians, led 
by Xanthippus. Thus, contrary to the usual practice, active 
mihtary operations were continued into December, until the 
capture of Sestos was followed by the withdrawal of the 
several allies to their respective homes. 

No Greek state, least of all Sparta, whose leading position 
had been generally acknowledged for the past three or four 
decades, could doubt that the declaration of independence 
made by the cities of Aeolis and Ionia could only be upheld, 
if active support from the Greek homeland continued to be 
assured to them. What the Spartan government’s delibera- 
tions on foreign affairs during the ■winter may have been, we 
1 
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do not know ; but, to judge by its conduct nt other times, we 
may well doubt whether it looked beyond the immediate 
future. It was one thing for Sparta, in view of her military 
primacy in the Pcloponncsc, to take over during the emergency 
of the late war the direction of a larger military and naval 
alliance ; quite another to promote and direct a Paidicllcnic 
federation which would include not only Kuropenn Greece 
but the islands of the Archipelago and the tlrecks of vYsia 
Minor. We can be sure that no Spartan in 178 contemplated 
such a development; for before it could even have been 
begun, Sparta would have needed to become a naval power, 
a responsibility for which she had neither the resources nor 
the geographical position. The storj' that the Ionian Greeks 
uere urged by Sparta to leave tiieir Asiatic homes and 
emigrate to European Greece, a proposal that they rejected 
on the advice of the Athenians, is verj- possiblv imhistorie ; 
but It IS not wholly without value, bccjiuse it rcllects what a 

tt er generation of Greeks conceived to he a characteristic 
Spartan attitude.^ 


**■ he imagined, spent it 

whSherhiF^ "* 

hnmedTate ZT "" ?! 

batants from taken to bring back the non-com 

and Aegina. Tbw ^ swn' Argolid, Salami- 

Athenians at thr’i ^ “ circumstances tdlowcd, th 

^ebinldradll^^^^^^^^^^^ P-oeded t 

waters in tlm sprinc caster 

influence of Pausanias aU partly due to th 

own ends, partly to a’fflr” further h 

diate abandonment of thJ’^A epbors that imnn 

PoHtic nor honombk Greeks would be ncitlu 

command of Pausanias’and Avnr^"^'^*®" was put mider tl 

ncsian and thirty Athenian v of t" cnly Pclopoi 

number of ships supplied bv ’ ^pinforced by nn unknow 
hons received by^the kbr, Greeks. The inslnr 

increase the difficulties Sersin dermitc— I 

mongst his subjects. The arm mptignting fresh rcvol 
* HerodotuB, tx, loO; Diodoru*. 5 :^ ^ ^ Cj-prUS whic 

Seo below p, 22 ft* 
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owing to its proximity to Syria and Egj^t, was a specially 
vulnerable spot, and conquered the greater part of the 
island.^ Later in the season Pausanias proceeded to follow 
up the advantage won by Athens and the Ionian confederates 
during the winter by besieging Byzantium. This, the most 
important of the few strongholds still held by Persia 
in Europe, does not appear to have offered a prolonged 
resistance before it was captured. 

After these successes, aU the ancient authorities are agreed, 
the trouble began. Pausanias, instead of working hand in 
hand "with his allies from both sides of the Aegean to con- 
sohdate the Greek position against Persia, laid plans to make 
himself despot of B3'^zantium. He began actively to intrigue 
with Persia. Amongst the prisoners taken in the city were 
certain relatives of Xerxes. These he caused to be smuggled 
out of the city and despatched with a letter to the Persian 
king. Pausanias’ manoeuvre met "with more success than it 
deserved. The newty appointed satrap of Dascylium, 
Artabazus — ^Thucydides even suggests that he was specially 
sent out to supersede j\Iegabates — ^was instructed to enter 
into conversations with Pausanias and to promise him ample 
support if he would betray the Greek cause to the enemy. 
The traitor might well have succeeded had he not in singu- 
larly stupid fashion antagonised his Greek allies, especially 
the lonians, b}'^ harsh and insultir^ treatment, before his own 
plans were ripe. ^Moreover his adoption of Oriental dress and 
manners, and the bodyguard of Persian and Egyptian 
soldiers that attended him, aroused the utmost resentment. 
Complaints reached the Spartan ephors, who recalled their 
king to stand his trial on various charges. At the same time 
the Asiatic Greeks turned to the commanders of the Athenian 
squadron, whose attitude had been consistently sympathetic, 
and invited Athens to take over the leadership of the niaritime 
alliance. On his retmm to Sparta Pausanias was arraigned 
and fined for some minor offences. But he was acquitted of 
the major indictments, of which the worst was treason. In 
the meanwhile the Spartan government rather injudiciously^ 

^ The defection of the Cypriotes from the Great King cannot have endured 
very long. At all events, at the time of Cimon’s expedition to Pamphylia 
(see bcloTV, p. 8), Cj-prus rvas again a Persian base (cf. Diodorus XI, 60; 
Plutarch, Cimon 12). 
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unless it be that they failed to realize the full bitterness of 
the Greeks who had lately served under Pausanias, sent 
Dorcis with a small force to take over the command at 
Byzantium. But as the allies refused to serve under him, 
the humiliated officer could only return home. The last 
y^rs of Pausanias, however, could serve moralists as an 
historical instance of that udpij — ^unbridled arrogance towards 
human and divine institutions — ^which in the end brought 
down the wath of Heaven on the offender. Managing to 
withdraw from Laconia once more, Pausanias in a single 
ga ey inade his way to Byzantium, there to continue his 
negotiations with Persia. He appears to have been expelled 
with httle delay by the Athenians, but the sources leave 
un^plained how he ever managed to get so far.^ He escaped 
0 onae in the Troad, where he must have passed at least 
meanwhile the ephors received infor- 
Thpv RPnf^ ^ again engaged in treasonable designs. 
nffiiW to Sparta, threatening 

acquiesced ann Pausanias 

he could ^ tie thought that by bribery 

acquittal to th'p ^ ^ inferred that he owed his former 
«’ tactics. At all events these 

saffleient rdku’e eviLnee’'*'' ■**’. ?!®““*ty ot mustering 
prosecution after a^mst him, saved him from 

years were still to pU ° Panod of imprisonment. Some 
or suslt^ additional information and 

enabled the ephors to ^ ^ domestic revolution 

pnors to take extreme measures.* 

E. M. Walker (0 d ij -tr 

SorBf^‘“* Pauaai Btatement of 8omo 

therefrom by 

(in an eTr^ Wogrophe^h'^"''® ^ passage 

nonfirroation in ^ ^ed Ariatides with 

(HiWotre grtcgite jr " elsewhere Qlnt ^ ^getW), and finds no 

* The P- 120 ). however, repeats the tale 

fo'- the aecond t^ “^tisfaolory If 

yenn before hia^t the end of 47 ?Vb^ Panaanios returned to Sparta 
466. bTurtT!* the HeS 1“ ^ eight or nine 

•^“ght about hia destn^tL?’ have oecurred 

aee below, p. 26. 
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§ 2. THE CONFEDEHACY OF DELOS 

During the time that Pausanias was in charge of the allied 
forces in the Aegean Aristides and his understudy, Cimon, 
laid themselves out to treat their Asiatic allies as friends and 
equals. Such courtesy was particularly noticeable because 
of its contrast to the brutalities of the Spartan king ; it 
overcame any lingering hesitation that the lonians may still 
have felt regarding their future conduct. Not only was 
Athens, thanks to the efforts of Themistocles in the years 
immediately preceding Xerxes’ invasion, the leading naval 
state in Greece, but, by helping to reduce Sestos in 479, she had 
quite recently earned the special gratitude of the allies. 
They now (478-477) formally invited the Athenians to take 
over the general direction of the maritime League.^ Unfor- 
tunately the ancient sotuces leave a great deal unsaid, so 
that information, particularly about the earhest years of the 
Confederacy, is very scanty. It was both defensive and 
offensive in character, since its purpose was both to protect 
the autonomy of the islanders and Asiatic Greeks and to 
revenge the Persian invasions of Greece by harrying the Great 
King’s possessions. In the beginning the League was an 
alliance entered into for war purposes and without elaborate 
organization. In fact, all that is known of it in this early 
stage suggests that it w'as an improvization to meet a tem- 
porary situation rather than a well-balanced scheme intended 
to pave the way to a true confederation of states. It was, 
however, necessary to have funds in order to carry out the 
purposes of the League. The temple of Apollo on Delos, the 
little islet surrounded by the larger Cyclades, was selected to 
be the Treasmy, a choice dictated partly by the fact that it 
had long been the meeting-place of a religious festival sup- 
ported by the lonians, partly no doubt by its position midway 
between Athens and the coast of Asia INIinor. The assessment 
of the tribute {<p6po?) to be paid by the members was entrusted 
by general consent to Aristides, whose reputation for incor- 
ruptible fair-dealing was imiversaUy recognized. Delos was 


^ Aristides’ assessment -was made “ in the third year after the battle of 
^alamis during the archonship of Timosthenoa ” (Aristotle, Const, of Athens, 
-y. Tliis is one of the few precise and reliable dates for the period from 
'9 to 432 that heis come down to us. 
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also the place where the delegates periodically inct to discuss 
the general policy of the League ; but how often such con- 
gresses were held and what system of representation was 
adopted is unknoAvnd It may be suspected that, since the 
entire executive was from the first left to the Athenians, it 
was they who initiated offensive and defensive incnsurcs, 
even as was the case with Sparta as head of the Peloponnesian 
League. The commandcrship-in-chicf was thus invariably held 
by an Athenian ; Athenian, too, were the financial orficcrs 
(eXXijvoTCMiat), ten in number, who supervised the funds of 
the League. The ancient WTiters arc very vague, too, about 
the original or early members of the Confederacy ; for it is 
only from 464-453 onwards that more precise dntn arc avail- 
able. The cities of Ionia, Acolis, and the Ilcllcspontinc 
region seem to have joined at the outset ; similarly a majority 
of the islands in the archipelago, headed by Cliios, Samos, 
and Lesbos, were cither original members or else came in 
very soon. As the number of tributnrias recorded for 454-'l58 
was probably about 140, it is unlikely that the total number 
of members during the first decade of the I.caguc\s existence 
much exceeded one hundred."- From the first certain of the 
larger island-states, Chios. Lesbos. Samos, Naxos, Thasos, 
^upi^a somewhat different position from the other allies. 
TiftvM t they placed a certain proportion of their 

E l Sv ^he Leagic. The rest met 

S The grand total 

treasuTv mi' was supposed to bring into the 

■whether this amount^’ reason for doubting 

during the earlinr ri collected in any given year 

tribute-paying allies In addition, the 

providing a mtain n ^ under the obligation of 

although it 

the burden of servipe^n ^ rotation was devised whereby 

u^Tr r' men 

“ Su.cu"hrt‘So oul r.t 

^ '-acn nad tbo samo voting power 

"to” 

tp eerve {^tinxrrpiritr'^ ®orapulaion against eomo of her 
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aU the terms of the alliance had been satisfactorily settled 
the solemn oaths were ratified to the accompaniment of an 
ancient and picturesque ceremonial. Lumps of iron were 
cast mto the sea to signify that adherence to the covenant 
Tvould endure until the iron should rise or float, that is to 
say, for ever.^ 


§ 8. CIMON’s operations against PERSIA 

Tim first campaign against Persia recorded in the sources 
was directed against Eion, a town lying at the mouth of the 
Rivct Strymon (Struma) and occupied by a determined 
t-CTsian garrison (summer of 476). Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
wdo commanded the expedition, and indeed continued to 
airect the milita^ and naval operations of the allies down 
o 461, was at this time in his early thirties. He had been a 
mere stripling when he first came into public notice by paying 
e heavy fine imposed on his father after the failure of the 
arian expedition (489), More recently he had won distinc- 
lon by his conduct at Salamis. Apart from the need of 
reducmg what Persian strongholds still remained in Europe, 
tne Athenians were impressed with the value of Eion, for 
contool of it would give them access to the Thracian hinter- 
and with its wealth of timber and rich mineral deposits. 

e siege of the city seems to have been protracted owinw 
o he stubborn resistance offered by the Persian corm 
niandant, Boges. When at last the place could hold out no 
onger he preferred immolation on a funeral pyre to surrender, 
n grateful memory for their father’s gallantry Xerxes, we 
exceptional favour to Boges’ children. ^ 
expulsion of other Persian detachments in Thrace 
0 owed in this year or the next so that the allies secured 
mpiete control over the Thracian Chersonese. On the other 
and they failed to take Doriscus from the Persians, and an 
detachment operating inland from Eion seems to 
e been destroyed by native tribes. 

tho ScjTTos (475-474 ?) was unconnected with 

^ anti-Persian objective of the League. But, even though 

» ccromonial is recorded by Herodotus (I, 165) 

ao reason for doubting tho truth of 
J 'urte, ' ‘ can easily have learnt from a reliable Persian 
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Atliens primarily benefited by the result, it could reasonably 
be interpreted as an undertaking that ^vas in the common 
interest. The Dolopian inhabitants of the island lived from 
piracy and accordingly were a menace to peaceful and legiti- 
mate trade in the Aegean. Cinion captured the island and 
sold the inhabitants into slavery. I’lic place was then .settled 
by a body of Athenian clerucbs.' This exploit, moreover, 
added greatly to Cimon’s reputation owing to an opportune 
archffiological discovery. According to an ancient oracle, 
Scyros was the last resting-place of the Attic hero, Theseus. 
Exploration of an old tumulus brought to light a skeleton of 
peat size of some long-forgotten warrior who had been laid 
0 r^t in full panoply of war. After this there could be no 
doubt that the oracle had spoken truly. Tlic venerable 

remains were brought -with solemn rites to Athens and there 
interred. 

hostilities against Persia appear to have been sus- 

vessels '^’^"^on^ent of about two hundred 

IZZZ I direction took to the high seas. The 

first occasion formidable array — and it was the 

the Confederal approximately the full resources of 

King himself brought into play— was that the Great 

to launch a navnl ff of preparation, was about 

recovS hiXtde^’^ object of 

objective was Phaselir'^^ immediate 

city subject to 

trying conclusions with the occupy before 

waters. Once in his m-nc ®*^tioncd in those 

needed base of operations^’ would serve as a much- 

“g the place surrendered b^n preliminary skirmish- 

hesitation engendered bv f inhabitants, after some 

tL Chta King, ,vcro per- 

m theii lot tviti, t? ''"me TOdot Cimon to 
tb b^en on friendly ^ a Chios and Phasclis 
fle^i 'commander hastened ■^tcr this initial success 
about eoual ° the main Persian 

ghtly inferior numcricaL^to b”’ Probable, 
^or ttie character and o ^ forceS, Cimon was 
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anxious to force an engagement before a reinforcement of 
eighty Phoenician galleys could arrive from Cyprus. He 
found the enemy entrenched in a naval camp near the mouth 
of the River Eurymedon, the Persian commanders with 
questionable wisdom ha'vung followed the Persian tactics at 
Mycale. The Greeks succeeded in storming the camp and 
cut the Persians to pieces. Their ships were cither captured 
or destroyed. Amongst those who did yeoman service for 
Cimon was the Samian Maeandrius and his companions. 
They were responsible for scuttling eight Persian galleys.^ 
Cimon followed up this striking victory by putting to sea 
and intercepting the squadron of eighty vessels near Hydros. 
It suffered a similar fate to the main fleet. Thucydides 
(1, 100) puts the total of Persian galleys captured or destroyed 
by the Greeks at two hundred. Besides this, much booty 
fell to the lot of the conquerors. To commemorate the achieve- 
ment of Cimon and his men the Athenians soon after made a 
dedication at Delphi from the proceeds of part of the spoil 
& bronze palm surmounted by a gilded image of Athena. 
Two important consequences flowed from Cunon s ^’ictorious 
campaign : the fleet of Athens and her allies now held 
undisputed masterj'^ over the Aegean, and the League received 
many new members by the inclusion of Phaselis and a number 
of cities in Caria and Lycia. Many of these under the influence 
of the Greek victory joined voluntarily, some others were 
taken by force." 

§ 4, ATHENS AND HER AELIES 

For some years before the successful Greek expedition to 
Asia Minor there had been ominous signs that Athenian states- 
men were prepared, in order to further Athenian interests, 
to ignore or go beyond the terms on which the League of 
Delos had been foimded. Of the several city-states on Euboea 

^ Q. KlofEenbach in Ath. JUUl- 61 (1920), 26-28 ; Wade-Gery in JM.S., 

63 (1933), 97-99. 

» The account in Plutarch (Gimon 12) imphes that the defection of Caria 
and Lycia followed the Eurymedon campaign, as Beloch (Oriech. Oeschichfe, 
II, 2, *p. 169) rightly pointed out. Diodorus (XI, 60-01), however, reverses 
the order of er-ents. But it is inherently improbable that tlie cities of southern 
and south-western Asia JGnor would throw off their alle^Mce to Persia while 
the Persian armament was not only intact but in the vicinity. Even a strong 
city like Phaselis hesitated at first to join the Greeks. 
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only Carystus had remained outside tlie Confederacy , ■whether 
through jealousy of Chalcis and Eretria or for some ot er 
cause, such as racial differences, is unkno'wn.^ From t e 
allied, and especially from the Athenian, point of view, o^mg 
to the proximity of Carystus to the Attic coast, the aloo 
attitude of this city was a serious handicap. Hence it is 
understandable that when, some time between 474 and 470, 
persuasion failed, Athens declared war on the Carystians an 
coerced them into joining the League. But, since at its incep- 
tion membership had been voluntary, the Athenian goverm 
ment showed by its action that it was beginning to regar 
the Confederacy in a new light. Its next action made it 
clear that the Athenians were preparing to change the 
tion of Athens in the League. Some of the members showe 
signs of tiring of their obligations. Their growing un'wiUiag- 
ness to furmsh their quota in ships or tribute was perhaps 
due in part to a false sense of security promoted by the 
apparent inaction of Persia.^ In 470 or 469 one of the leading 
allies, Naxos, withdrew from the Confederacy. Athens 
promptly treated this action as a casus belli. After a brie 
ockade the islanders were forced to capitulate. The terms 
imposed by Athens on the Naxians are not recorded ; hi^ 
ifau^dides’ statement (I, 99), that “ Naxos was the first 
enslaved contrary to the terms of the 
lance, ^ would seem to suggest some loss of autonomy 
from later instances, destruction of Naxos 
1 ca ions and confiscation of her na'vy. 

fi^rd of trouble between Athens and other 
until 465, when Thasos seceded. Bu , 
draw TT, f ^nxiaus, as far as is known, attempted to ^t 
as mo ^ because they were weary of their responsibiliti^ 
the ra^ ^ Confederacy, the people of Thasos too 

minino ^■ccount of a quarrel -with Athens over their 

lav Thracian mainland which 

to the ,!m 11 ^ island. Like the Naxians, they belongs 
disposal of islanders who put their navy at the 

he League. Indeed, in material resources and 

‘Action people of Corystufl Dryopians in difl- 

’ Thnoydidw fToof 

from tL ’ t ’’ ® '““minting on the revolt of Naxos, implies ttiav 
tl'e League had been attempted before. 
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naval strength they were probably little inferior to Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos. Their prosperity was derived partly 
from their trade iix wine, partly from the working of gold 
mines in Thasos and in Thrace. The Athenians on their part 
were making fresh plans, after their initial failure in 476, to 
exploit the territory inland from Eion. The Thasians, seeing 
their interests threatened, expostulated and, when this availed 
nothing, seceded from the League. They must have been 
fully conscious, in view of the fate of Naxos, that this step 
would mean war. It seems reasonable to assume, however, 
that from the first they hoped to embroil Athens in a quarrel 
Avith the Pelopoimesian states. The Athenians acted promptly 
and despatched Cimon with a fleet to the island. He defeated 
the Thasian galleys that ventured to oppose him and captured 
thirty-three of them. Then he landed his men and, after 
several skirmishes, invested the city. The citizens never- 
theless managed to smuggle through a message to Sparta 
imploring her aid, to take the form of a Peloponnesian 
invasion of Attica, in the hope that Cimon would be recalled 
and the blockade of Thasos raised. Whether even in normal 
times the Spartans would have acceded to this request is 
problematic. But a severe earthquake followed by a rising 
of the serfs and dependent population of Laconia and Mes- 
senia made any foreign commitment out of the question. 
Left to their own resoxirces, the Thasians held out gallantly 
for two years. At last, in 468, they capitulated and paid a 
heavy penalty for their boldness in opposing Athens. They 
Were required to raze their fortifications and hand over their 
galleys, to pay an indemnity at once and tribute hereafter, ^ 
and to give up their mainland possessions. The exploitation 
of Thrace by Athens had, however, to wait for another 
quarter of a century. An Athenian colony of ten thousand 
—an unusually large number — ^had been sent out in 465 to 
Nine Ways (’Ei-vea oSoi), a few mUes up the river from Eion. 
Hut the Edones, whom they dispossessed, stirred up other 
Thracian tribes, and when the colonists attempted to bring 
a wider area tmder control they were smromided and cut 
to pieces. 

After the treatment of Naxos and Thasos the Athenian 

^ Thasos’ name duly appears on the first of the quota-lists in 454-3. 
Cf. Tod 30, col. V. 14. 
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government’s attitude towards the Confederacy 
longer be in doubt. Many of the states who had ]omed m 
478 may then have regarded it as a temporary a , 
be dissolved as soon as danger from Persia ° 

over, But those who guided Athenian policy, if no om 
first, at least very soon, saw in the League a means of ensuruig 
for their city a leading political position in the Hellenic wor 
and of promoting her economic growth, if for no othes reason 
than that only in some such way as this could the safe y an 
freedom of the seas be secured. To have allowed the wi 
drawal of even a few of the most prominent members wo 
have led quickly and inevitably to the complete dismem er 
ment of the alliance. In 454-458, perhaps as a measme o 
safety when Athens’ naval power was temporarily w'eakene 
by the disaster in Egypt (p. 18), the Treasury of the League 
was moved from Apollo’s temple on Delos to that of Athwa 
on the Athenian Acropolis. The oft-repeated statement tha 
this transference marked the transmutation of the Delian 


Confederacy into an Athenian maritime empire is, however, 
erroneous. For, in the first place, the change was gradual 
and not sudden, and, again, it was approximately eompm 
by 461. In addition to the two classes of autonomous allies, 


one providing ships the other paying tribute, there was now 
a third group — the tribute-paying subjects (uto^kooi) o 
A thens. This last class grew steadily and, by 481, most o 
the^ cities belonged to it de facto, if not de iure. It was the 
policy of Athens to make separate agreements with the ci^ 
states, and there appears to have been considerable variation 
in their status ; yet the few cases where the process can he 
seen actually at work do not suffice to give anything but a 
very incomplete picture of the whole organization. Thus an 
extant decree, passed in 460 or a little earlier, regulates the 
commercial relations between Athens and Phaselis another, 

of approximately the same date but very badly damaged, 
srems to deal with the procedure to be followed in judicial 
disputes between citizens of Athens and of MUetus.^* The 
ac at the last-named city about the same time passe^ 
ordmances outlawing members of two famiUes and their 
^cen ants perhaps because they were suspected of aiming 
a ytanny, seems to show that the Milesians were in some 


1 Tod 32. 1 J.Q., IJ, 22. 
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anxiety for the safety of their democratic constitution A A 
very fragmentary decree passed some time between 460 and 
446 refers to the affairs of Colophon. The only parts that 
can be restored with any certainty reproduce an oath to be 
taken by members of the Colophonian council. They swear 
to carry out their duties according to the laws of the city, to 
deliberate in the best interests of Athens and her allies, and 
to be faithful to the Athenian alliance and resist any effort 
to subvert the democratic constitution.® Judicial regulations 
and extreme penalties against any promoters of t 5 rranny are 
also found in the last part of an Athenian decree relating to 
the affairs of Erythrae (between 460 and 455). The earlier 
portion of the same inscription lays down the rules that are 
to govern the election of the Er 5 rthraean coimcil together 
vith the oath to be taken by each newly elected member. 
Its terms are similar to that found on the Colophonian 
inscription and elsewhere.® 

On the strength of this epigraphic evidence, coupled with 
the generalizations of several Greek writers, of whom Aris- 
totle is the most authoritative (Poliiics, 1807, b 20), it has 
commonly been stated that Athens, once her ascendancy in 
the League was completely assured, compelled her allies and 
subjects to adopt constitutions similar to her own. But, 
while it is no doubt true that democratic governments were 
to be found in most of these city-states, it by no means follows 
that the Athenians invariably or even frequently used force. 
In the case of Erythrae an earlier inscription (between 470 
and 460), in which, for example, it is laid down that ten years 
must elapse before a citizen can hold the same magistracy 
for a second term, appears to leave no doubt that the Ery- 
thraeans had been democratically governed for some time 
before the Athenian intervention.* Nor is a single instance 
recorded of a state having a democratic government forced 
upon it by Athens before 440, when she overthrew the ruling 
oligarchy in Samos. This, moreover, was a special case, 

1 Tod 36. 

- J. J. E. Hondius, Novae inscri-ptionea AUicae, ii. 

» Tod 29. The oath tThich Athona required every adult male citizen of 
Chalcis to take after the suppression of the Euboean revolt in 446-445 Tr-ni v, 
found in Tod 42. ^ 

* For the inscription see M. HaussouUier in Kerue de phildloaie / 100 o\ 
pp. 191 fi. rye iiuzs). 
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because the Athenians forcibly intervened in a war between 
two of their allies at the request of one of them. 

As time progressed, Athenian sentiment undoubtedly 
hardened, and their treatment of allied and subject states 
becanae more arbitrary. This change is to some extent 
illustrated by the more frequent despatch of cleruchies.^ 
These groups of Athenian settlers acted, as it were, as a 
garrison in the area where they were established. Sometimes 
at least the former inhabitants were depressed to the status 
of dependents in extreme cases they were dispossessed 
entirely.® It is further significant that small bodies of 
thenian troops under a commandant {^tpovpapxoi) and 
permanently quartered in a subject city-state are heard of 
more frequently after 440.* 

Much light is shed on the financial organization of this 
man me empire by a long series of lists that were originally 
nsen e on stone and set up on the Athenian Acropolis, 
gmmng m the year 464-458 and extending to 415-414, 
A L one-sixtieth that was set aside for 

The^non?^^ tribute of the allies and subjects, 

eolumnc the contributing cities are inscribed in long 
multinUpnV ®^ch is the quota. A simple sum in 

S ^ ^^tual amount of tribute 

damaged however, to the very 

in fact comnletp'^” single one being 

and until tb uncertainties stUl exist. Normally, 

reassessment ^ Second Peloponnesian War, a 

the Greater P^t^^^^ during the year of 

numberoW^?^^ Estimates both of the 

given Year ptp ^ total sum collected in a 

, Jiecessarily more approximate than exact.® 

. Bee below, p. 46. 

revolt of 428-427. See Thucydides, 

, . * 'TWa was tlS of ^’"^26 (Tod 63). 

^ People of Heatiaea in Euboea (Thucydides* I» 

shown {Classical Philology, 28, 60-63), 

, ^ tree to choose their own form of govom- 

known, but during the last few years 
exei^plaiy skiU by A. B. 

of th Btvdied most conven' complete series as rearranged by 

articles i, aC^“~«y “ S.E.O., V, where a full bibliography 

PVBn- Cf- also Tod, pp, 62-66. 
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Two general conclusions that emerge from comparison of these 
documents are noteworthy. While the complete index of 
communities found in all the lists taken together totals about 
265 names, it is clear that the total number of contributing 
states in any single year fell far short of two hundred. ^ In 
the second place, although we are told on the authority of 
Thucydides (I, 96) that Aristides’ assessment was calculated 
to bring in foxxr hundred and sixty talents annually, the quota 
lists show that this sum was never realized in any year before 
the drastic reassessment imposed by Athens in 425-424. 
Indeed, save in the year 444-448, when the total may have 
reached between four hundred and twenty-sbc and four 
himdred and twenty-seven talents, the income that can be 
tentatively estimated for each year is less than four hxmdred. 
For convenience in collection the Athenians, after some 
experimental j'-ears, sought to group the tributaries into 
separate geographical areas. From 446-445 to 489-488 there 
were five — Ionia, Caria, Thrace, Hellespont, and the islands.® 
In 488-487 Caria and Ionia were joined into one group ; here- 
after the four geographical divisions remain unchanged, 
although the order in which they are entered in the lists is 
not constant. 


§ 5. THE EOYPTIAN EXPEDITION 

The success of Cimon in south-western Asia Minor had 
assured to Athens the naval control in the Aegean, so that 
in effect the reduced Persian fleet was confined to the restricted 
area between the Syrian coast and Cyprus. Not many years 
after the Eurymedon campaign there occurred one of those 
palace revolutions which were so familiar a featxue in the 
despotic Idngdoms of the Orient. The commandant of the 
king’s guard, Artabanus, together with one of the royal 
eimuehs, formed a plot to assassinate Xerxes (464). Having 
killed the king they secured the succession for his second son, 
■^axerxes. They further persuaded him to believe that the 
murder had been done by his elder brother, Darius, whose 

,, approximate eatimate of the lowest figure is 13i in. 430-429, and of 

6 highest, 173 in 442-441. The complete index of names will be found in 
■S-E.G., V. pp. 27-39. 

^ Of, H. NesseUianf, UnlerMtchungen zur Gcschichle der Ddiech-Attischen 
‘ ymmachie (Klio, Beiheft 30), pp. 30-37. 
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execution was thereupon ordered by the new ruler.' Arta- 
banus, however, was evidently aiming at supreme power for 
himself, for he soon entered into a conspiracy with Megabyzus 
to assassinate Artaxerxes. But Megabyzus betrayed the 
secret and Artabanus was executed. His fellow-conspirators 
were overpowered after a fight and killed, amongst them 
Artabanus’ three sons. The loyal Megabyzus was des- 
perately wounded, but, thanks to the skill of a Greek 
physician from Cos, ultimately recovered. 

A rising organized by the satrap of Bactria inaugurated 
Artaxerxes’ reign. Such disturbances were by no means 
uncommon when there was a change of ruler in an Oriental 
empire, and were most likely to be attempted in an outlying 
province. The first engagement between the insurgents and 
Artaxerxes’ forces was indecisive ; but in a second battle the 
king s army triumphed and the revolution collapsed. Far 
more serious was the rebeUion which broke out in Egypt, 
probably not later than 401. Its leading spirit was the 
Libyan prince, Inaros, who entered Egypt and won over a 
goo(fiy proportion of the inhabitants to his cause. They 
Foclaimed him king of Egypt and abruptly expelled the 
who arrived soon after to collect the annual 
u e due from the province. Although momentarily suc- 
cess against the weak Persian force quartered in Egypt, 
aros was quick to recognize that the Persian government 
dm ^ large force to recover so valuable a depen- 

f ® therefore augmented his native army by enlisting 

to “^cenari^.a same time he sent an embassy 

tunatelv inviting their active co-operation. Unfor- 

have off ^ ^ '"^hat material inducements he may 

^ difficult to understand that the 

enemv co ’ ^ their past successes against the ancestral 

inv the Nil ®_®6yptian enterprise a fair chance of detach- 
and thpn permanently from the Persian empire, 

'^g the ruler of Egypt into an alliance with 

in view of his Ctefliaa, Peraxca (ed. J. Gilmore), § 60. Ctesias, 

informed. Somewhat Persian court, is likely to be ooourately 

and Justin ( Ttt erent aocounta will bo found in Diodorus (XI, 69) 

pteenmablv These mercenaries 

ii^erctnarj/ Sbldiw. (O^rd mention in H. W. Parke, Oruk 
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tliemselves that would be both politically and commercially 
advantageous. Nor must it be forgotten that Pericles at 
this time had had but httle experience of foreign affairs. 
And it is open to doubt whether, if Cunon, who had been 
ostracized in 461, had stUl been influential at Athens, the 
Egj^tian proposal would have been accepted. And had it 
been, and had the resulting expedition been under the 
experienced guidance of Cimon, the result would probably 
have been verj’^ different. 

A large expedition of two hundred vessels which had 
recently heen ordered to Cj^rus was instructed to sail for 
Egj^t ; but only a portion of this force — some fift}’' vessels — 
remained to co-operate with Inaros. The greater part 
returned to Cj^rus to hold the Persians in check by sea.^ 
The allies in Egj^t began brilliantly. A Persian army, -which 
probably outnumbered them, was defeated in a pitched battle, 
and its commander, Achaemenes, the Great King’s tmcle, fell 
fighting vith many of his men. The rest of the Persians 
managed to cover their retreat and shut themselves up in 
the strongly fortified quarter of hlemphis, known as the 
White Castle {AevKov reixor). It is indicative of the im- 
developed character of siege warfare at this period that their 
enemy, though they occupied the rest of Memphis, completely 
failed to force their surrender. If we accept Thucydides’ 
statement (I, no) that the Athenian operations in Egypt 
ksted six years, some years must have passed before a fresh 
"ersian army appeared to recover the lost pro-vince. 
■irtaxerxes’ efforts to bring about the wthdrawal of the 
fwce by stirring up Sparta to invade Attica, 
mough unsuccessful, must have caused considerable delay. 

urthermore, means of commuonication in the ancient world 
"Were necessarily slow, so that the mobilization of troops in 
so ^ast an Empire as the Persian alwaj^s consumed much 
ime. In the interval, though they failed to dislodge the 
gmrison in the 'White Castle, Inaros and his allies, to whom 


list oUhl fighting in or near Cyprus is proved by the casualty 

ftll in rf^theid tribe at Athens, vrbich contains the names of some who 

^^iUon’^ Cj-priote 

05 mat n= Egypt, and that the disaster to Athens in 45i was not 

in Thucydides, has heen demonstrated by if. Caspari 

P?- Adcock ^the 

j j it.c Cambridge Philological Society for 192G. 
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was added Amyrtacus, a chief ruling in the fen district of 
the Egyptian Delta, probably secured complete control of 
Upper Egypt. At length, in 450, a Persian army commanded 
by Megabyzus advanced through Syria into the Delta. The 
enemy was probably waiting to bar his progress not far from 
the frontier. A pitched battle "was the sequel, in which the 
complete vietory of Megabyzus avenged the disaster that had 
befallen Aehaemcnes some years before. The relief of 
Memphis followed swiftly. Inaros with his allies was steadily 
and relentlessly driven back into Prosopitis, territory formed 
into an island by two branches of the Nile and a communi- 
cating canal. Here the insurgents were blockaded for 
eighteen months until Megabyzus in April or May, 454, when 
the Nile stream was at its lowest, succeeded in diverting the 
waters of the canal. The Atheniarr ships which were moored 
in it were left high and dry, and ^Icgabyzus was able to turn 
the blockade into an assault. His manoeuvre was perfectly 
successful and the enemy were crushed. The Athenians, 
who by setting fire to their galleys had deprived the Persian 
of part of the fruits of victory, seem to have perished fighting, 
n y a few stragglers managed to escape and eventually 
^nd their way to Gyrene.^ Inaros was taken alive and led 
0 o ersia ; he was subsequently put to death by impaling, 
myrtaeus held out for some time longer in liis marshes, 
enous though this loss in men and material was to Athens, 
r 1 *?^ doubled by the disaster which overtook a 

eliet expedition of fifty Athenian and allied vessels. This 
African coast in ignorance of the 
euard fu osopitis ; its admiral was consequently off bis 
bran nil entered the mouth of the Mendesian 

which dr attacked by Phoenician galleys 

wast w' H«re a Persian army 

Greek vese them in pieces. The majority of the 

their escapl destroyed, only a very few making good 

Ctesia* aBsertion of 

impoBnble. DiodomB' coptured Bii thousand Athenians, is 

77) that the AtheS^^^^ • ^ ^ comhine the two versions, relates 

inander were allowed to agreement with tho Persian com- 

^ escape to Gyrene, 
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§ 6. ctmon’s last campaign and the peace 

OF C AT.T.TAR 

coISt the second round of the 

naval power of Athens were 
in Xch ’ consequently her conduct of the war 

-w-as strictlv^dT ^ engaged with the Peloponnesian League 
exile to Ath 452-451 Cimon returned from 

the bitter El ^ from umformly successful, while 

recent h^lf to Athenian pride had doubtless been their 
sSsb^^ f T It was, then, not 

d^cv in^the immediately regained his old ascen- 

M-ishnf ^ assembly. Retaliation on Persia would be the 
that tE • Patriotic Athenian, but recent events had shown 

more exert, n ^ ^th the philo-Lacoman Cimon once 

■wasreaeberi Predominant influence, an accommodation 
in 451 hetT? arid a five years’ truce was concluded 

In th« f II*® two states and their respective allies, 
allied VAC ^7 3'ear a fleet of two himdred Athenian and 

txWbitiM 1th ““ object of 

miteblc ? in the Aegean and inffictmg 

Si-Cof r %r »™ ™ters 

'o-cperate tfn T ®8yPt, there to 

i-dependence Ut 

of Cvnruc T * 1 ^ siege to Citium on the south coast 

good fortune I undertaking Cimon’s 

so that thA ®^ted him. Citium put up a spirited defence, 

seriously protracted until Athenian supphes ran 

^ouch iEa * .I^*rrion himself fell dangerously ill and died. 

^iie discasA accounts are vague and do not specify 

fever TEa aI? ^rive been enteric 

‘'onsofthoir apparently acting on the last instruc- 

r*a^-ipatcd p^ ^^^’^^l’^rbandoned the blockade. They circum- 
S'flamis enconn^^’ iiowever, on their way home, and off 
Cilician wnreV '■'"c «igaged a fleet of Phoenician and 
^omtuando. tW ^P^red on by the memory of their late 
roeuiv vaccaI 'u *rll before them. Thev drove the 

* and then, following up their advantage. 
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inflicted a crushing defeat on the Great King’s men on land. 
After this the expedition sailed home, the squadron in Egyp 
being recalled at the same time. 

It is reasonably clear that an understanding was now 
reached by Athens and Persia ; but which side took the 
initiative must remain undecided. At all events an Athenian 
embassy headed by CaUias — ^possibly Cimon’s brother-in-law 
of that name — ^reached Susa in the winter of 449-448. There 
an agreement is supposed to have been concluded on terms 
suspiciously favourable to Athens. For while the Athenians 
merely consented to abstain from attacking or interfering m 
territory subject to Persia, Artaxerxes agreed to recognize 
the independence of the Greek cities in the Asia Minor littoral 
and to keep his men-of-war out of the Aegean, It is in the 
highest degree improbable that the ruler of the Persian 
empire gave any such definite undertaking to the leader of 
a group of Greek city-states. But even if no formal treaty 
was drawn up and little more than a cessation of present 
hostilities was arranged, the result remained the same. The 
two states were at peace with one another for thirty-six 
years, a peace that was not seriously endangered by an 
occasional “ frontier incident.” 2 
Thus after three decades the purpose for which the Delian 
Confederacy had been formed was at last achieved. A dis- 
passionate observer might have commented that, if Athens 
ad gained much, the Asiatic Greeks had also increased their 
material prosperity under the new regime. They themselves, 
owever, were more conscious that politicaUy they had but 
exc anged one master for the other. That consciousness was 
c germ which was ultimately to disintegrate the empire of 


I’lutaroh {Cimon 18) reverse the order of oven' 
-^«tes a page on ome 

Btory how Cimon smt Cimon b death, and introduces a highly improbal 
* Thus PissuthneV? oracle of Zeus Ammon nt Siwah. 

P^rty in CoWW ,‘m® 440 {Time., I. 116) and n medizi 

Lomachus, w^n in Pnnf years later the Atheni 

with a body of troops through Persian territory to Chalced^ 



CHAPTER II 


THE GREEK HOiMELAND, 479 TO 482 B.C. 

§ 1. SPAB.TA AND THE PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE 

I T would not be easy to point to a greater contrast than 
that afforded by the political histories of Sparta 
Athens for tivo decades after the Persian wars. While 
Athens, as has been seen, advanced from ^rength to strength, 
the Spartan government was faced with a succession of 
problems, any one of which occurring singly would have been 
far from negligible. Their cumulative effect threatened to 
shatter the solidarity of the Peloponnesian Leagim and to 
deprive Sparta herself of her military hegemony. Whatever 
judgment one may form of her political ideal, one ^imot 
withhold admiration of the iron disciphne and efficient 
organization by ^’irtue of which in the end her authority 

Avas established as firmly as before. 

The scanty and unreliable sources record a mihtary mter- 
vention by Sparta in Thessaly, which was entrusted to the 
Spartan king, Leotychidas, the same who had commanded 
the allies at iMycale. This expedition is most likely to have 
occurred in 479-478, its purpose being to put an end to the 
despotism of the Aleuad clan, its excuse, besides the Spartan 
dislike of tATants, the pro-Persian pohcy recently pursued 
by these Thessalian princes. But it failed to achieve its 
oliject, ostensibly because Leotychidas allowed himself to be 
bought off. This at least was the charge brought against 
him some eight or nine years later ; rather than face an 
impeachment he fled to Tegca, where he ended his days.^ 

Of greater interest and moment are the relations at this 
period between Sparta and Athens, Avhich was still technically 
a member of the Panhcllcnic alliance formed in 481—480, if 

j .V ilL^cufsioii of tlio clirouolopicfil tlifilcultics in tlio OTtont occounts of 
this episode Avill be found jn V., Appendix I. 
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not actually of the Peloponnesian League, For several years 
after Salamis Themistocles continued to exercise considerable 
influence in Athenian affairs ; it was only after 474 that his 
authority began rapidly to Avanc, About few men in antiquity 
were more stories told at a later time than about him. Most 
of these are probably apocryphal ; but, even so, they are not 
Avithout value in that they illustrate the judgment formed by 
posterity of his character and methods. One of these tales 
attributes to him a plan to bum the Peloponnesian fleet 
while it lay at anchor in the Gulf of Volo at the time of 
Leotychidas’ Thessalian venture. On the advice of Aristides 
the Au^ous Athenian demos rejected a proposal that, trans- 
ated into successful action, Avould haA'c left the Athenian 
navy at least temporarily without riAml in European Greece, 
^in, we are told that Avhen the Spartans tried to force the 
from the Delphic Amphictiony of all those states 
a ad gone over to Persia during the late war, Themis- 
oc es succeeded in bringing about the rejection of this motion 
^tried, would have given Sparta control of the 
votes on the Amphictionic Coimcil. WTratever, 
^ P^®<^ise historical truth xmderlying these later 
tVipv ^ out the Athenian statesman may be, at least 
affftJrc s political actmty and the fact that in external 

annai-mt 'iu’octed against Sparta. This is even more 

historipAl ^P^sode vouched for by so rigorous a critic of 

of the Thucydides. There is no doubt that one 

was over tv Athenians after the war AAuth Persia 

durine two material damage done to Athens 

available person Attica. By the use of every 

in a remarkablv fortifications were rebuilt 

enlarged on the^v ^ being somewhat 

called forth a nr This action of the Athenians 

m-gued that, in ^se of Spartan government, which 

Would find a sfror. i ®;Dother foreign attack, the invader 
that it would be in Athens an admirable base, and 

event of such an attaot^r^v^^ Greece as a Avhole in the 
took refuge behinri tn tL, mhabitants of central Greece 
the issue direcHy ndth Corinth. Rather than face 

continues, the Atheni ® ^P^rtans, the ancient narrative 
and sent him to Sna^^ <mowed the adAoce of Themistocles 

There he temporized and delayed 
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the negotiations for several months until the most necessary 
fortifications had been built. Then the Athenians came out 
into the open and confronted the Spartans with a fait 
accompli. If one hesitates to accept the story in all its 
elaborate detail, even on the high authority of Thucydides, 
there can at least be no reasonable doubt that the Spartans 
were piqued at the independence shown by the Athenians, 
whom they chose to put in the same category as their 
Peloponnesian allies, and for that reason they had felt 
entitled to register a protest. That Athens was following the 
guidance of Themistocles, moreover, is proved by the cir- 
cumstance that the rebuilding of the city walls was only the 
first part of a more elaborate plan of defence- works. 

He had long urged that the whole peninsula of Acte, with 
the fine harbour of Piraeus on the north-west and the two 
adjacent smaller ports of Zea and Mimychia on the south-east, 
be fortified. The building operations had been begun in 
498-492, but had been interrupted by Darius’ invasion and 
apparently not resumed afterwards. At last, between 477 
and 476, this very considerable tmdertaking was completed. 
The total length of the walls was about seven and a half miles ; 
in addition, each of the harbours was protected on the sea 
side by strong moles. It was the last notable achievement 
of Themistocles that he heartened his countrymen thus to 
construct a port and naval base worthy of a great maritime 
polis and second to none in the eastern Mediterranean. It 
was a fitting climax to the policy that he had consistently 
pursued for sixteen years or more, that of making Athens the 
leading naval state in the Hellenic world. 

^ The wave of optimism and increased political consciousness 
which ^vas the legitimate sequel to the defeat of the Persian 
invader was by no means confined to Athens ; nor was it 
there alone that the older form of government, in which 
responsibility and prerogative were restricted to a minority, 
broke down before the demands of the citizen body as a whole 
for a share in the control of affairs. Such developments could 
not but be objectionable to the Spartans, who with rare 
exceptions were the most conservative of the Greeks and the 
least receptive of new ideas. 

Elis hitherto had been an agrarian state composed of a 
number of scattered communities and governed by its landed 
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aristocracy. During the deende after Xerxes’ invasion the 
Eleans under the impetus of a strong democratic movement 
abandoned their loose political organization and created a 
single city-state of Elis. This unification {avyoiKta/xoi), 
accompanied, as it was, by the adoption of a democratic 
government, put Elis in a stronger position in relation to her 
neighbours than she had ever been. Unwelcome though this 
development was to the Spartans, they did not intervene ; 
for internal problems — ^thc deposition of her Icings and unrest 
amongst her serf population — and ominous changes in neigh- 
bouring Arcadia demanded all their attention. Initiated by 
the people of Tegea, a movement was afoot for creating an 
Arcadian alliance of eity-states and breaking away completely 
from Sparta and the Peloponnesian League. This threat to 
Sparta was the more formidable bcenusc Tegea had been 
able to enlist the support of Argos. 

This state had recovered but slowly from the shattering 
defeat inflicted by Clcomencs I and his Spartans about the 
year 494. Her citizen body had been so depleted by that war 
that she was powerless to interfere when communities in the 
^gohd hitherto dependent on her reasserted their autonomy. 
Indeed, the remnant of Argivc citizens had been forced to 
e^anchise a portion of the serf population.’^ At lost, after 
a out a quarter of a century, they felt themselves strong 
CToug to try and recover some of their old influence in the 
e c^onn^e. Filled with hatred of their ancient enemy, 
4 '’y ^’’PPorted the Arcadians in their bid for inde- 

Spartans, putting forth their maximum 
tViP tn, ^ campai^s (c. 471 and 469?) proved once more 
Tegea thevdrfprt framing and organization. Close by 
and the Intte cornbined force of Tegeans and Argives, 

Even more active military intervention in Arcadia. 

for it deUvp^ r ^ Arcadian cities except lilantinea, 

taie Si TillSIr of “ 

to the Pelononnesm. ^ j^jest retired to their allegiance 

the refusal of Mantinea, 
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liifl commentaTy on the Politic* 1303, a 6. As W. L. Nowroan in 
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Penoeei. Hence PlnSi Laconian and Messenian 
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probably tbe strongest of all the Arcadian communities, to 
take up arras against Sparta, had probably been the deciding 
factor in the struggle. Her reward was that she about this 
time carried through a unification of neighbouring villages, 
similar to that at Elis, without Spartan protest. At the 
same time a democratic government was established at 
Mantinea. 

Meantime the Argives, besides giving some assistance to 
the Mantineans in carrjdng out their reforms, recovered 
control of the Argolid. First a number of smaller com- 
mimities were overawed or compelled without much trouble 
to acknowledge Argive authority. Then ^lycenae and Tirjms 
'^'cre attacked. With some help from Cleonae the Argives 
reduced both cities. IVIycenae was levelled to the ground and 
its people enslaved. Tiryns also ceased to exist as a separate 
town ; its surviving citizens appear to have gone free and 
found a new home in Halieis. 


§ 2. THE HELOT EEVOLT 

A fai' more formidable danger to Sparta than any challenge 
levelled against her by neighbouring states was the grovdng 
restiveness after the Persian wars of the serfs in Laconia and 
Messenia. After their final conquest in the seventh century 
the Helots seem to have been kept sufficiently in subjection 
to prevent for many years any serious trouble to the citizen 
body. Perhaps they would have continued in their mood of 
hopeless resignation even now, if their hopes of an all but 
forgotten freedom had not been roused to the highest pitch 
by no less a person than a Spartan king. Pausanias, foiled 
in his plans for becoming an Oriental despot outside the 
boundaries of Laconia, began, after the second failure of the 
ephors to bring his treason home to him, to frame a plot for 
OA’erthrowing the existing Spartan constitution, and with the 
help of the Helots, to whom he promised admission to the 
civic body, establishing himself in a position of absolute 
authority. At the same time he was continuing his treason- 
able correspondence with Persia. This was his tmdoing. 
Tile ephors, although they had obtained incriminating infor- 
mation from some Helots, withheld action until a young 
Thracian slave, who was the king’s trusted messenger, began 
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to fear for his own skin and divulged all he knew. By arrange 
ment with this informer a trap was laid for the 'ing, w ^ , 
when he realized that the game was up, took s^ctuary in 
the temple of Athena of the Brazcri House. The ° 
caused the place to be barred up, allowing Pausanias o 
of starvation. When he was on the point of death they haa 
him carried out into the open so that the shrine of the go css 
might not be polluted (c. 408). 

Bitterly disappointed at their frustrated hopes but v i lou 
a leader of weight, the Helots for the moment remain 
quiescent. But in 404 a severe earthquake shook Laconia. 

It was especially severe in the city of Sparta, where all u 
five of the dwelling-houses were said to have been level e 
to the ground and more than twenty thousand persons 
killed.^ The young king, Archidamus, kept his head admir- 
ably in the emergency, and summoned all able-bodied 
Spartans imder arms. His action, equivalent to putting the 
country under martial law, prevented a panic. But the 
Helots, who were soon joined by some of the Pcriocci, saw in 
this catastrophe a heaven-sent opportunity to rise against 
their masters. So meagre, however, are the sourees that it 
is impossible even to sketch the progress of the war. hlost, 
if not all, of Laconia and Messenia was probably involved. 
The insurgents, finding that oviung to Archidamus’ presence 
of mind they would meet with a desperate resistance there, 
abandoned their plan of trying to seize the city of Sparta. 
On the other hand they cut to pieces a company of three 
himdied Spartans near Stenyclarus, and they must have had 
other successes. After the first few months the Spartans 
who had received tunely help from a detachment of !Mantinean 
troops, probably regained full control in Laconia. The 
^bmggle in Messenia was more bitter and long drawn out. 
In 462 the Spartans appealed for military assistance to their 
allies in the Peloponnese and to Athens. By the time that 
t e request was sent to the Athenians the tide of war had 
^ eady turned ; but there remained the reduction of those 
immgents who obstinately refused to yield and had fallen 
ac on Mount Ithome, the scene of their ancestors’ struggle 
agamst parta two centuries earlier. The Athenians responded 


Piod^uB casualtiea caused by the earthquake is givi 

( I ), aa4 TUdgt therefore he regarded with some suspicion 
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by sending Cimon at the head of a considerable body of troops. 
But; even with the help of the Athenians, who were reputed 
to be espeeially versed in siege warfare, the Spartans were 
unable to eapture Ithome. To make matters worse, dis- 
agreements arose between the two alhes whieh culminated in 
an abrupt intimation by the Spartan government to Cimon 
that the services of the Athenians were no longer needed. 
The snub eaused bitter feelings in Athens which recoiled on 
Cimon, who had been the chief advocate of the Athenian 
expedition to Messenia as well as being its military head. 
The Helots were eventually compelled by starvation to 
surrender. How long they had been able to hold out is 
uncertain ; for it is difficult to beheve that the whole revolt 
lasted as much as ten years, in other words, that the Mes- 
senians had a seven or eight years’ supply of food on Ithome. 
^Vhen finally they surrendered, they were allowed to go free 
on condition that they left the country and made no attempt, 
singly or collectively, to return ; for in that event the penalty 
Would be immediate enslavement. The Athenians, partly 
out of pique against Sparta, but mainly because they saw in 
the Hessenians serviceable and thrifty settlers, established 
them at Naupactus on the north shore of the Corinthian Gulf, 
a place from which they had Just ousted a body of Ozolian 
Locrians. 

§ 3, ATETENS : PARTY STRUGGLES AND THE EXIIE OP 
THEjnSTOCLES 

Nothing is more tantalizing than the almost complete silence 
of our sources concerning the internal history of Athens 
during the decade after Salamis, for it was during those years 
that the way was prepared for reforms which, when com- 
pleted, left the Athenian government a very different thing 
from that associated with the venerated name of Clisthenes. 
Of Athens’ “ elder statesmen ” nothing further is heard of 
Xanthippus after his archonship in 479-478.^ Aristides, on 

' There appears to be not a riirod of ancient evidence to justify the asser- 
tion made, for exampie, by Burj' (Iliftoru of Greece, p. 334) that Xanthippus 
took part in tJie nKitation that to the ostracism of Thcmistocles, For, 
■ahon Diodorus (XI, 41) couples the name of Xantliippus with that of 
Aristides in Tcliitinp the rejection of Thcmistocles' proposal to bum Iho 
Pcloix-inuctimn fleet (cf. above, p. 22), ho is writing; of an event which, if it 
lo-aV. plac-e nx all, oceurre<l jn 47S, 
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the other hand, was for some years too fully occupied with 
the organization of the newly created Confederacy to permit 
his taking a prominent part in internal affairs. Thus it w'ould 
seem that for a while Themistocles continued to wield more 
influence than any other over his countrymen. It has been 
seen how he left an enduring memorial of the policy that he 
had unswervingly advocated for many years in the fortifica- 
tion of Athens and Pciracus. Once the Confederacy of Delos 
was firmly established, however, Aristides was free to give 
his attention to home affairs, leaving the military direction 
of the Lea^e to a younger man. It is thus possible that, 
as one ancient -writer suggests,^ Aristides, bearing in mind 
the possibilities and needs of Athens’ recently acquired 
maritime ascendancy, helped on the process by which the 
number of urban citizens in Athens and Peiracus increased 

Readily while the free agricultural population of Attica 
dechned. 


attested that he continued to be Thcmistoclcs’ 
po 1 ^ opponent in the assembly ; we do not know the 
questions of policy on which they chiefly disagreed. The 
of luust in time have become acute and the influence 

f.oiinc\ ^ 3’oungcr men have prevailed over the 

matter.! f ^^'^istocles. It was probably in 471-4.70 that 
ueonle annual occasion when the 

Seis^t ^'^^hed to vote on the 

of testiruT r> ^ citizens. A majority was in favour 
of Themistoc?^ -CT sequel was the ostracism 

years th^he f ^'''o or tliree 

munications tn ^ Pcloponncsc. He received com- 

douht ergS;ant Vtrv 

belie-ping that he fav ^ plans, there is no ground for 

PausaniL tav 7^ anti-Hellenie projects which 

the king compromTs dowmfall and death of 

of certain correspondence*' The’s^’^rT^'^^® ^ discovery 
a formal protest at Athens • government lodged 

mg to interfere toot- ^ instead of declin- 

Realizing that it woidd go ?'.^^™®'^ocles extradited, 

in the existing state of miW ^ Avere arraigned 

public opinion at Athens, he withdrew 
Oonsf, o/ AUien*. 24. 
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to Corcyra. But there and elsewhere he found men unwilling 
to harbour him indefinitely. By devious routes he finally 
made his way to Asia Jlinor. There he remained for a time 
in ohseurity ; then he made his way to Susa and appeared 
at the Persian court after the accession of Artaxerxes I (464). 
His reception by the Great King was gracious and he was 
entrusted with the government of Magnesia-on-the-Maeander. 
In addition he was assigned considerable revenues from the 
cities of Myus and Lampsacus. At Magnesia he seems to 
have hved another dozen years, held in high honour by the 
inhabitants as well as by the Oriental despot whose retainer 
he had become. Extant coins of the city from this period 
bear his name.^ 

It is idle to moralize on the later years of this great man. 
To him more than to any other man Athens owed her imperial 
position in the fifth century. The earhest surviving judgment 
of him as a statesman stresses his native intelligence, his 
nnerring power of foreseeing pohtical developments in the 
Greek world and beyond, and his resourcefulness in the face 
of them and in any emergency.® Such praise from the most 
reserved of philosophic historians sUences criticism and 
reduces the last stage of his career to its true proportion. It 
was a trivial episode wdthout great historic importance 
except to those sentimental souls who to every story demand 
a happy ending. They would do better to ponder the ingrati- 
tude of the Athenian democracy rather than the Persian 
exile of its greatest citizen. 

Of the younger politicians at Athens the more radical were 
to some extent the heirs of Themistocles’ ideas. They sought 
to make their city the rival not the equal ally of Sparta, and, 
at home, they strove to widen the basis of democratic govern- 
ment by W'eakening the hold which the members of the old 
aristocratic families in Attica still had upon the higher offices 
in the state. Cimon, on the other hand, was among the 
younger men the outstanding representative of the ruling 
class. His personal popularity he owed in part to a frank 
and generous nature. His fellow-demesmen saw in him a 
grand seigneur, but one who could dispense hospitality with 
a lavish hand without assuming an air of patronage. But 

1 Cf. Plates n, 3 h. 

= XluicydidcB, I, 138. 
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it ^vas to those more solid qualities. shoAvn by him 


sxmo 


of the Delian League, that he owed his POSjtio 
the acknowledged leader of the more conserva u ^ 
the ecclcsia. Characteristic of his class and traditions w a 
foreign policy that he advocated. Its basic pnncip c w 

continued maintenance of cordial relations with pa , 

its ultimate aim, therefore, that dual hegemony m rcc 
Sparta’s military, allied to Athens’ naval leadership ^ 
which political thinkers of the fourth century like socra 
looked back regretfully as the ideal of Athens and 
golden age. But this was not a popular doctrine at A ens , 
that Cimon was able to command sufficient support to rans 
late his views into action for a while must be attribute m 
the main to the prestige which he deservedly derived from 
his steady enlargement of the League and his successes agains 
Persia. The first sign of waning authority occurred in 40 . 
On his return from Thasos a group of his political opponents, 
amongst them Xanthippus’ son, Pericles, instigated a prose- 
cution against him on the ground that, when he had the 
opportunity to add to the Athenian dependencies at the 
expense of Macedonia, he was bribed by Alexander of ^laccdon 
to desist. He was able to make a successful defence against 
what was no doubt a trumped-up charge and was acquitted. 
It may be surmised that his accusers had hoped to make 
capital out of Cimon’s well-knoivn friendliness to Sparta ; 
for, though the attempt of the Thasians to provoke a war 
between Sparta and Athens failed, popular irritation in 
Athens, once the facts became known, is not likely to have 
been confined to Thasos. 


Within a year of his trial and acquittal Cimon faced the 
greatest test in his political career triumphantly. In the face 
of the strongest opposition he urged compliance with the 
partan request for military aid against the Helots. Of the 
speech by which he carried a majority in the assembly with 
im a younger' contemporary recorded the most famous 
may be said to crystallize his political faith : 
ey (the Athenians) ought not to suffer Greece to be lamed, 
nor their own city to be deprived of her yoke-fellow.” i The 
a rupt ismissal of the Athenians at Ithome a few months 
er concentrated the full indignation of the Athenians on 

' Ion quoted by Plutarch, Cimon 16. 
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the man Avho had advised the unforttinate expedition, and 
Cimon was ostracized in the spring of 461. 


§ 4. ATHENS : EPmAETEs’ AND PERICHES’ PROGRAMME 

OE REFORM 

About the same time the constitutional issues between the 
progressives and the conservatives in the Athenian assembly 
came to a head ; indeed, the enforced withdrawal j&om politics 
of Cimon was a necessary condition for the passing of the 
progressive programme, because the conservatives were 
deprived of an effective leader. 

The council of the Areopagus, whose beginnings reached 
back far into the seventh century, was much the most 
important survival at Athens of an older regime. Recruited 
exclusively from the two wealthiest of the four Solonian 
classes, the cormcil was the exclusive preserve of a minority ; 
its members vdth few exceptions bdonged to the landed 
proprietors. 1 It is true that in the interval between the first 
and second Persian invasions election to the archonship by 
the Athenian ecdesia had been abandoned. In a prehminary 
election five hundred eligible persons tmder the new system 
Were chosen by the demes. From this group three archons 
and six thesmothetae were appointed by lot from each tribe. 
The tenth tribe provided the secretary to the thesmothetae. 
This reform introduced a certain element of chance into the 
appointment of the archons ; under normal conditions it 
would have tended somewhat to lower the importance of the 
office. But this deterioration was arrested or retarded by 
the crisis of the Second Persian War ; for it was the council 
of the Areopagus which kept its head in the emergency before 
Salamis. When the military and naval leaders were fuUy 
engaged on the problems of defence and the population was 
dangerously near hysteria, the council rallied them and 
supervised the transportation of the non-combatants to a 
safety zone. 

It would be difficult to name any notable institution in 
ancient Greece about which there is so little precise informa- 
tion ns about the powers and functions of this council. That 


' ^^tonslup, and conBcquently for 

^ of the couned at the expiration of their year of office. IhoZ 
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it exercised a general supervision or censorship 
community is clear, and in connection IhcrcwitU its jimicml 
powers were extensive. The prestige that it gained in t le 
anxious weeks oC 480 survived after llie crisis had passed ; nnd 
for some time its influence appears to have heen greater after 
480 than in the two decades before that dale. J bus, even if 
the sovereignty of tlic ccrirsia had been regarded as an axiom 
of the constitution since the days of Clisthenes, the exercise 
of a real, if less clearly defined authorit y by an oligarchy of 
ex-magistrates was felt by the progressives to be an intoler- 
able infringement of the pco))lc’s will. ^Yc know nothing of 
the manner by which they ])aved the way for their drastic 
reforms ; but the dejiarturc of Ciinon for Messenia in the 
summer of 4G2 coincided with the beginning of the attack 
on the council of the Areopagus by his political opponents. 
Their leader was Ephialtes, about whom little is known 
beyond his political honesty and his dcinotTatie. principles. 
Legal proceedings were instituted against many individual 
members of the council, wlio were accused and convicted of 
irregular practices. Then, in the following year, after Cimon 
had gone into exile, the people, on the advice of I'.jihialtcs 
and his younger contemporary nnd chief sujiporlcr, Pericles, 
deprived the council of all its prerogatives save one. Here- 
after it continued to function solely ns the chief court for the 
trial of homicide. Its jurisdiction in such cases was probably 
as old as the council itself. That it was left imlouclicd by 
Ephialtcs is not surprising, for by continuing to act as judges 
m such trials the council of the Areopagus could perform a 
va uable sersucc, yet one quite remote from politics. Besides, 
m reek law the slaying of a man and the atonement for the 
crime mvolved certain religious taboos ; to have transferred 
the trial of a homicide from the vcucrahlc body that had 
e wit such for centuries to the popular law-courts would 
ave s M 'ed and alienated many citizens who were willing 
moug see the council shorn of all political inflncnce.'^ 
years ater, in the spring of 458, Aeschylus in the 


1 1^0 

tocloB iB 2/ (25), in v-liich TliomiR- 

1)88 been riohtlv tl)o proeeeUings ogninst tlio Areopngus, 

irreconcileablo -witb tl,n of n)odom Bcboltvra. It is quite 

lemuTnountnble elipon i ®°"rcc8 for the life of niemistoclcfl one! rniBCS 
e chronological and otlior difllcultics. 
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concluding scenes of his Eumenides pronounced a noble 
panegyric on this ancient and impartial court of justice. 

Ephialtes did not long survive these initial victories of the 
progressive campaign. Like Scipio Aemilianus and Livius 
Drusus, the Younger, he fell by the hand of an assassin. 
Andi though the agent of murder was known — ^Aristodicus, a 
citizen of Tanagra — the real instigators of the crime were 
never mimasked.^ The leadership of the progressives passed 
to Pericles, who at this date was about thirty-three years of 
age. Although he chose the more popular side in pohtics, he 
was himself through his mother, Agariste, the great-niece of 
Chsthenes, closely connected with one of the oldest clans in 
Attica, the Alcmaeonids. His education had been of the 
best and engendered a love of abstract thought that in his 
middle years brought him the friendship of Anaxagoras. A 
natural readiness of speech was transformed by assiduous 
practice into an unrivalled eloquence. Shy and diffident in 
his youth, he later seemed to some of his contemporaries 
excessively reserved, whilst his enemies pronoimced him 
haughty and proud. But this reserve, which was from the 
first a natural characteristic of the man, was in time used as 
an instrument of policy by the most dominating personality 
of his age. During the nine years following the death of 
Ephialtes Pericles carried through a number of drastic 
reforms which radically altered the character of the Athenian 
democracy. Eligibility to the archonship was accorded the 
third Soloniah class {^enylrai) in 457—456. Then a measure 
was passed which substituted sortition for election in the 
preliminarj’' choice by the demes of candidates for the 
archonship. Thus the nine archons, being selected entirely 
by lot, soon became purely administrative officials ; politically 
they exercised little power, though tenure of the office con- 
tinued to be regarded as conferring distinction on the holder. 
YTiile the hoard of ten straicgi were the chief executive 
magistrates, the council of five hundred greatly 

increased in importance, the more so as it inherited much of 
the power formerly wielded by the council of the Areopagus. 

> ^Vntiphon. On the murder of Hcrodes, GS. But Plutatch IPericIea 10> in 
probably right in attributing it to tho oUgarclis, that is to say to one of 
those oligarchical clubs of vrhich more is heard in tho latter part of 
century. 

a 
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But the most thoroughgoing innovation 'wos the introduction 
ot payment to jurors in the popular courts, to all magistrates 
except the sirategi, and to the members of the council of 
five hundred. In this manner Pericles and the progressives 
ensured that poverty -would be no bar to the full exercise of 
civic responsibilities. Nor were those citizens forgotten who 
were at any time withdrawn from civil life on military and 
naval duties ; to them also a small pajonent per diem whilst 
on active service was A’oted. It was the logical outcome of 
this conception of citizenship in the Athenian democracy 
that Pericles in 451—450 procured the passing of an act limit- 
ing the citizen body to those of Athenian descent on both 
sides. In doing this he went directly counter to the policy 
of Clisthenes, who had enlarged the civic body by admission 
of many -who -were only partially of Athenian birth and perhaps 
of some who were entirely foreign.^ 


§ 5. THE nnST PELOPONNESIAN WAK, 459-445 B.C. 

, years in wliich the internal reforms sketched in 

a preceding section were being introduced, the Athenians 
were engaged in wars which for a short time involved directly 
a majority of ^tes in the Pcloponnese and central Greece. 

^^ply to Sparta’s curt dismissal of Cimon’s 
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was war between her and Corinth, supported by Corinth’s 
ally, Epidaurus. The Athenians made a raid on Halieis but 
were repulsed ; later in the season, however, the Athenian 
naval forces defeated their Peloponnesian opponents off 
Cecryphaleia (spring and summer, 458). In the meanwhile 
Aegina had been added to the active enemies of Athens. 
The relations betAveen the two states had for many years 
been as bad as those existing betAveen Sparta and Argos. 
The prosperity of the Aeginetans, derived primarily from their 
carrying trade, was more than ever an offence to the Athenians 
now that they themselves were well launched on a programme 
of maritime expansion. The Aeginetans, for their part, had 
become increasingly apprehensive of their neighbour’s grow- 
ing power. In these circumstances it needed only a slight 
episode to precipitate Avar, but it is not clear from the sources 
which side was the aggressor in 458. A decisive naval engage- 
ment between the Athenians and the Aeginetans was fought 
in the Saronic Gulf before the end of this summer. The latter, 
though reinforced by Corinthian and Epidaurian vessels, not 
merely suffered defeat but lost seventy of their galleys by 
capture. Leocrates, the Athenian commander, followed up 
his victory by landing his fighting men and investing the 
city of Aegina. 

The Peloponnesian allies of Aegina tried to raise the 
blockade by landing three hAmdred mercenaries to co-operate 
Avith the islanders and by invading the Megarid, in the 
expectation that they would in this way compel the Athenians 
to withdraw part or all of their troops from Aegina. In this 
they were disappointed. The Athenian strategics, Myronides, 
collected a force composed of those who under normal con- 
ditions would only be used for home defence — ^men past their 
prime and ephebi betAA^een eighteen and twenty years of age— 
and entered the territory of Slegara. After the ensuing fight 
both sides claimed the victory; yet, if the encounter was 
indecisive, it was at least followed by the retirement of the 
Corinthians. In the second skirmish a few days later 
Myronides and his men indisputably came off best. Mean- 
while the blockade of Aegina continued, and it was not rmtil 
the early summer of the next year (457) that the islanders 
were obliged to capitulate. Under the terms imposed by the 
A'ictor the Aeginetans lost their navy and were required to 
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raze theix fortifications. Worst of all, they were enrolled as 
tribute-paying subjects of Athens.^ 

It -was probably during the winter of 468-467 that Pericles 
prevailed upon his countrymen to make Athens and Peiraeus 
a smgle defensible unit by constructing two walls connecting 
Athens with Peiraeus. The experience which the Athenian 
engineers had recently acquired in joining up Nisaea with 
Megara.was no doubt of great value in this even greater piece 
of construction. It was no easy task because much of the 
^oTmd traversed was soft and marshy, necessitating the 
s^ing of boulders and rubble below the lowest courses of 
t e wall. These two walls — ^the northern and the Phaleric — 
we probably completed not later than 466. The North 
O' straight line from the city wall to the Piraeus 
defences and was approximately three and three-quarter 
J^es long. The course of the Phaleric Wall is less certain ; 
nn slight curve and joined the Piraeus Wall 

^ Sicelia, north-Avest of Munychia, its length must 
(/' appreciably greater. Eleven or twelve years later 
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citizens were laying down their lives at this date and to the 
heavy drain on the man-power of Athens. 

With the year 457 the number of her enemies was swelled 
by the entry of Sparta and the Peloponnesian League as a 
whole into the war. The Spartans int^vened in a dispute in 
central Greece between Doris and Phocis, compeUing the 
Phocians to surrender the territory that they had recently 
■wrested from their opponents. But the imusual size of the 
Peloponnesian army — eleven thousand five hundred hopHtes^ 
— shows that it had a more important purpose than forcible 
arbitrament in a quarrel between two states of the second 
rank. The Spartairs, in short, planned to support the aris- 
tocratic and anti-Athenian factions in Boeotia in their aim of 
reconstituting the Boeotian League rmder the hegemony of 
Thebes. A number of discontented Athenian ohgarchs were 
also involved in the plot. As happened so frequently, the 
Spartan government on this occasion also miscalculated the 
reaction which its pohcy would arouse amongst its enemies ; 
and, further, it shrank from carrying through an enterprise 
to its logical conclusion. The Athenians, instead of being 
overawed by and accepting the formation of a hostile hloc 
beyond their northern frontier, decided to take the offensive. 
The Pelopoimesian forces had crossed the Corinthian Gulf in 
boats, but proposed to march back to the Isthmus by the 
]\Iegarid. While an Athenian naval squadron operating from 
Pagae was prepared to stop the return of Pelopoimesian 
transports across the Gulf, an army of fourteen thousand 
Athenian and allied infantry, including one thousand hop- 
lites from Argos and some from Cleonae, supported by a 
detachment of Thessalian cavalry invaded Boeotia. The two 
armies met dose by the city of Tanagra. The tactics appear 
to have followed the usual plan in Greek warfare at this 
period, namely, a direct frontal attack. The fighting lasted 
till nightfall. The numerical inferiority of the Pdopormesian 
army was counterbalanced partly by its superior discipline, 
partly by the defection from the Athenian side of their 
Thessalian allies. Sparta and her confederates in arms won 
a decisive victory, but the casualties on both sides were 
heav 5 \“ At this point the action of the Spartans becomes 

^ Tho figure is vouched for by Thucydides (I, 107). 

* Some very mutilated fragments of an inscription record tho names of 
some of the Argives and Cloonaeans ■who fell in the battle. See Tod 28. 
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hardly intelligible. Instead of following up their success in 
the field by seeing the Boeotian League firmly established 
and, if necessary, lending it some military support, they with- 
drew aeross the Gerania hills into the IMegarid. There they 
did as much damage as they could on their return march to 
the Isthmus. The Boeotians, left to their OAvn resources, now 
appear to have made some progress with their scheme of 
reconstituting their League. Then, two months after 
Tanagra, the Athenians invaded their neighbours’ territory 
a second time with the express purpose of putting a stop to 
those anti-Athenian developments. No ancient wTiter has 
left even a brief description of the engagement victoriously 
ought by the Athenians under Myronidcs on the field of 
enophyta. Its political results, how'cvcr, were striking, 
ihe city of Tanagra was stormed and its walls razed. Then 
a oeotia save Thebes and also the neighbouring country of 
ocis joined the Atheman alliance. The Opuntian Locrians 
a so ^ mitted to Athens’ demands, and, as a punishment 

hostiuty, were required to hand over one 
him^ed hostages from amongst their leading men. 
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best of a skirinish with the citizens. ^ These exploits, though 
au ocular demonstration of the value of sea-power for embar- 
rassing an enemy, were ephemeral in their results. Of greater 
importance were the operations conducted probably in 455 
by an Athenian expedition under the command of Pericles. 
Its objective was Oeniadae, a strong Acarnanian city situated 
close to the mouth of the Achelous. The naval squadron, 
Avhich was probably fifty triremes strong as in the previous 
year, started out from Pagae with one thousand hoplites on 
board. After raiding Sicyon, as in 456, and defeating the 
inhabitants in the open, the Athenians sailed for Acamania.* 
But the efforts of Pericles to capture Oeniadae were fimitless ; 
for the surrounding country was low-lying and marshy 
because at certain seasons it was flooded by the river. Hence 
the place was exceedingly difficult to take by assault, while 
a prolonged blockade lasting into the winter months was 
impossible owing to the physical conditions.® Had Pericles 
been successful, the results would have been as far-reaching 
as the sequel to Oenophyta. Acamania and southern Aetolia, 
where Athens had already a base at Naupactus, could scarcely 
have failed to pass under her control. 

An expedition to Thessaly against Pharsalus about this 
time was equally improductive of results. Although Thucy- 
dides mentions it in connection with the appeal of the exiled 
Thessalian prince Orestes, who hoped to return to his country 
Avith Athenian help, it may be smraised that the undertaking 
Avas in the nature of a retaliation for the treachery of the 
Thessalian detachment Avhich fought at Tanagra. 

The war noAV' languished for several years and Athenian 
attention was centred chiefly on the maritime league. , The 
Egjqitian disaster not merely made renewed naval actiAuty 
in the Aegean on the part of Persia a possibility, but the shock 
to Athenian prestige might well produce disaffection amongst 

* Diodorus {XI, 84) also records an attack on Cephallonia and adds that 
the islanders rvere constrained to join the Athenian. aUianco. This must bo 
a confusion trith later events ; for Cephallonia rros one of the states that the 
Athenians approached svith a view to alliance in 432-431 {Thucyd., H, 7). 

= Tliiicyd., 1, 111. Diodorus (XI, 88) embroiders the narrative by stating 
that Pericles assaulted the mills of .Sicyon. Plutarch (Pcn'cics, 19) Ls more 
I But ions. Ho narrates that the raid was carried further inland tlian that 
ninde by Tohnides. and mentions a skirmish near Kemca. 

’ Cf. the instructive remarks of Thucydides (II, 102) on the physical 
geography of thi.s region. 
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the allies. It is at least noteworthy that the earliest surviving 
quota-lists, insofar ns they permit an approximate estimate 
of the ^o'poy, imply a total far lower than might have l)ccn 
expected. It is thus not unreasonable to suppose that Athens, 
to forestall possible difficulties with her allies and subjects, 
remitted some portion of what had prcviou.sly been the normal 
assessment. In the sphere of party politics, too, we can pos- 
tulate a distinct change and a greater amount of opposition 
in the ccdcsia on the part of the conservative group. All 
that was needed was a leader comparable to the lender of the 
progressives. In 451 Cimon returned from exile and immedi- 
ately made his presence felt. Pericles’ inllucncc temporarily 
suffered eclipse, and the Athenians, acting on Cimon’s advice, 
entered into negotiations with Sparta. In the winter of 
451-450 a five years’ truce was concluded between Athens 
and the Peloponnesian states. AVhilc the cessation of 
hostilities could only be welcome to both sides, the ensuing 
conwrsations between Sparta and Argos, which culminated 
m t e establishment of a treaty of peace for thirty years 
between these bvo ancient enemies, must have aroused many 
i Athens. The increased influence of Argos 

L relative insignificance earlier 
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Panhellenic congress (449-448). The subjects to be submitted 
to the delegates for discussion were the restoration of sacred 
buildings destroyed during the Persian wars, the fulfilment 
of religious vows made by the Greeks at that time, and the 
freedom of the seas. Two distinct aspects of this impressive 
manifesto deserve consideration. Towards the European 
Greeks it was a gesture signifying the willingness of Athens 
not merely to five in amity nath her neighbours, but to 
resuscitate under another form and in time of peace the 
Panhellenic union which had been partially achieved thirty- 
three years before in face of a common enemy. Regarded in 
this light Pericles’ proposal failed, because Sparta and her 
Pdopormesian confederates were unwilling to lend their 
support to any scheme which, however laudable in itself, 
would inevitably transfer the presidency amongst the Greek 
states to Athens. Nor can we blame them if they were 
sceptical of Athens’ good faith ; indeed, though Pericles’ desire 
for a Panhellenic understanding was no doubt perfectly 
genuine — ^it woiold have been of benefit to all — ^he was also 
working for the greater glory of Athens. He was probably 
sufficient of a realist in politics to have foreseen from the 
outset that his invitation would be ignored or refused by the 
Peloponnesian states. On the other hand, if the proposal 
failed in its main purpose, it may nevertheless have been of 
some value to Athens in her relations with her allies and 
subjects. Cessation of hostilities with Persia had made the 
primary purpose for which the maritime league had come 
into being an anachronism. It was Pericles’ intention to 
demonstrate that its continuance vmder other conditions and' 
with a new purpose was to the advantage of aU the members ; 
and it was that they might feel how their interests were being 
kept in view that “ the freedom of the seas ” was made one 
of the chief items of the proposed agenda for the congress. 
It is worthy of notice also that the tribute assessments 
between 450 and 438 are substantially lower than in the 
succeeding decade, and probably less than the average 
exacted between 460 and 450. 

But on the mainland peace was not likely to be of long 
duration so long as the authority of Athens was paramount 
in central Greece. Sparta, although her military reputation 
had been upheld and even augmented on the field of Tanagra, 
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had not forgotten her loss of political influence in that area. 
Her real reply to Pericles’ project for a Panhcllcnic congress 
was an expedition to Phocis to deprive the Phocians of the 
custody and direction of Greece’s most revered sanctuary, 
Delphi, and transfer it to the Delphians. Pericles’ reply was 
prompt — a counter-expedition to reinstate the Phocians 
at the same time the alliance between them and Athens con- 
cluded in 454r-458 was reaflirmed.® Less than a year later 
(summer, 447 ?) the latent discontent in Boeotia became 
overt. The exiled oligarchs gained control of Orchomenus, 
Chaeronea, and some other places. The Athenians, fearing 
that a Boeotian confederacy hostile to Athens would be 
estabhshed, sent Tolmides at the head of a thousand hoplites 
and an uncertain number of allied troops to intervene by 
orce. Tolmides captured Chaeronea, but he can hardly have 
rea e how general the movement of the Boeotians to 
recover their independence had become. Near Coronea the 
emans and their allies were caught in a trap and sur- 
^ desperate action that ensued Tolmides and 
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The Boeotian fiasco had an immediate sequel which hit 
Athens in a most vulnerable point. Euboea revolted in 
446 then, while Pericles was absent with an army to bring 
the islanders to submission, the Megarians threw over their 
alliance with Athens, killed the Athenian garrison in Megara, 
and joined the Peloponnesian states. An Athenian detach- 
ment was sent at once to the Megarid. Meanwhile a Pelopon- 
nesian army led by the Spartan king, Pleistoanax, crossing 
the Megarid, invaded and ravaged the Thriasian plain. The 
Athenian force, in danger of being cut off by a greatly 
superior army, managed to escape into southern Boeotia. 
From there by a devious route it retmned into Attica and 
effected a junction with the main Athenian army which had 
been recalled in all haste from Euboea. ^ Then Pericles, 
instead of venturing on a trial of arms, used all his diplomatic 
skill and came to an understanding with the Spartan com- 
mander. The Peloponnesians withdrew from Attica, but 
IMegara, like Boeotia, ceased to be within the Athenian apxh 
and hereafter ranked amongst the active enemies of Athens. 
The recovery of Euboea followed rapidly. A part of the 
population of Chalcis — ^the Hippobotai — ^was expelled and 
their land became the property of the Athenian state. 
Eretria and perhaps other communities are likely to have 
received similar terms. Only Hestiaea in the north of the 
island was treated more severely. The entire population was 
c\dcted and idtimately found a home in Macedonia. Soon 
after Hestiaea was settled by a thousand Athenian cleruchs, 
and these were perhaps joined by a further thousand after a 
short interval.® An extant document in an unusually good 
state of preservation records the conditions by which the 
Chalcidians were hereafter boxmd as members of the Athenian 
empire. The terms of the oath which each adult male 

^ Tlio guess of H. T. Wode-Geiy {J.H.S., 62, p. 207, note 9) that the revolt 
of Euboea was planned by Sparta in 448 is unconvincing. The presence of 
Athenians in Boeotia in 447 resulted from the activities of the Boeotian 
oligarchs. * Cf. the epitaph of the guide Pj4hion, Tod 41. 

’ This is the probable suggestion of JI. Cory, JJS.S., 46 (1025), p. 248. 

* There is no satisfactorj^ evidence that cleruchies were sent to Chalcis 
and Eretria ; indeed Thucydides’ accoimt (I, 114) of the revolt is decisive 
against such on assumption. Nor docs the important inscription, Tod 42 
make any reference to cleruchs. Cf. the general discussion in H. Nesselhaufr 
Untcr.'uicfturirjen zur Ocsdiiclite dcr DeUsch-Attischen Symmachic (Klio Beiheft 
60), pp. 133-139. 
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citizen of Chalcis was required to take, SAvenring loyalty to 
Athens, are similar to those met w-ith elsewhere A The land 
confiscated by the Athenian government in Euboea was 
subsequently leased out and the proceeds formed an important 
addition to the Athenian exchequer. 

The latter part of the year w’as taken up with negotiations 
between Sparta and Athens. A thirty years’ peace ^Yas con- 
cluded between the Peloponnesian states headed by Sparta 
and Athens and her “ allies,” The Athenians gave up Nisaca 
and Pagae ; Troizen and Achaca also ceased to be members 
of the Athenian dpx>i. But they retained Naupactus and, 
though they appear to have agreed to recognize the autonomy 
of Aegina, in fact they continued to treat the islanders as 
subjects.® If the Athenians were thus forced to give up their 
plans for extending their ascendancy over portions of the 
Peloponnese, even as they had had to abandon their hold on 
central Greece after Coronea, they still had some grounds for 
satisfaction in the open and official recognition accorded to 
eu maritime empire at long last by Sparta and her 
confederates. 


§ 6, THE LATER REGIME OF PERICLES 

reverses suffered by Athens outside Attica 
Q+jifr 1 - 1 , synchronized Avith the last and acutest 

struggle between Pericles and Thucydides, 
norter^ etween the two statesmen and their sup- 
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required to pay only half that amount. But since a body of 
Athenian cleruchs proceeded to the island not later than 
448, one is tempted to surmise that Athens feared serious 
unrest in that quarter. About the same time the near-by 
island of Naxos also received settlers, although its assessment 
was left unchanged.^ The quota-list for 448-447, moreover, 
is of quite startling brevity compared with those of earlier or 
subsequent years. In short, all the evidence suggests that 
the "was passing through a crisis which had its origin in 
the change of the political situation after the peace with 
Persia, and which received encouragement from the gradual 
realization that the Conservative Party in Athens itself was 
unfriendly to the imperial policy of Pericles. It was not in 
the archipelago alone that Pericles’ “ colonial ” programme 
was applied. In 447-446 one thousand cleruchs migrated 
to the Thracian Chersonese, and we may probably date in 
446 the Athenian colony founded at Brea in Thrace." This 
enterprise would be unknown but for an Athenian decree 
which lays down certain regulations for the colonists.® The 
site of Brea is uncertain, but it may have been in the territory 
of the Bisaltae, that is to say, in western Thrace.'* Nor is it 
known whether the new city flourished for any length of time 
or was soon wiped out by hostile natives. According to the 
official decree it was the duty of ten surveyors, after they had 
set aside certain territory as sacred lands, to parcel up the 
rest for the new citizens. The colonists undertook to send 
offerings to the Greater Panathenaea and the Dionysia at 
Athens. In case of hostile attacks they were to receive 
succour from the members of the Athenian empire in the 
vicinity. From a rider to the main decree we also learn the 
interesting fact that the colonists were picked from Athenians 
of zeugite and thetic census. It is to be noted that, whereas 
the cleruchs, wherever situated, retained their Athenian 


^ The sending of cleruchs to Euboea a year or so before the revolt rests 
on very poor evidence. For the passage of Diodorus (XI, 88) is corrupt a 
fact vhioh Wade-Oery {op. cit., p. 207, note 9) does not point out Nor 
does he cite Pausanias, I, 27, 6, who mentions such a cleruchy in a general 
way The atoion in A^docides, De pace, 9, merely says that Athem con- 
troUed two-thirds of Euboea, but says nothing of Athenian settlers. 

! these dates cf. Nesselhauf, op. cit., pp. 121-128 and 130-132 
’ Tod 44. 

-*„77wt IB, if the vague statement in Plutarch, Pericles, 11, aUudea to Brea. 
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citizen of Chalcis was required to take, SAvearing loyalty to 
Athens, are similar to those met with elsewhere A The land 
confiscated by the Athenian government in Euboea wns 
subsequently leased out and the proceeds formed an important 
addition to the Athenian exchequer. 

The latter part of the year was taken up with negotiations 
between Sparta and Athens. A thirty years’ peace Avas con- 
cluded between the Peloponnesian states headed by Sparta 
and Athens and her “ allies.” The Athenians gave up Nisaca 
and Pagae ; Troizen and Achnea also ceased to be members 
of the Athenian dpx’/- But they retained Naupactus and, 
■though they appear to have agreed to recognize the autonomy 
of Aegina, in fact they continued to treat the islanders as 
subjects.^ If the Athenians AA’cre thus forced to give up their 
plans for extending their ascendancy over portions of the 
Peloponnese, even as they had had to abandon their hold on 
central Greece after Coronca, they stiU had some grounds for 
satisfaction in the open and ofiicial recognition accorded to 
their maritime empire at long last by Sparta and her 
confederates. 


§ 6. THE LATER REGIME OF PERICLES 

The checks and reverses suffered by Athens outside Attica 
between 448 and 445 sjmehronized Avith the last and acutest 
struggle between Pericles and Thucydides. 
Ihe differences between the two statesmen and their sup- 
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required to pay only half that amount. But since a body of 
Athenian cleruchs proceeded to the island not later than 
448, one is tempted to surmise that Athens feared serious 
unrest in that quarter. About the same time the near-by 
island of Naxos also received settlers, although its assessment 
was left imchanged.^ The quota-list for 448-447, moreover, 
is of quite startling bre%’ity compared wth those of earlier or 
subsequent years. In short, all the evidence suggests that 
the apxh was passing through a crisis which had its origin in 
the change of the pohtical situation after the peace wdth 
Persia, and which received encouragement from the gradual 
realization that the Conservative Party in Athens itself was 
unfriendly to the imperial policy of Pericles. It was not in 
the archipelago alone that Pericles’ “ colonial ” programme 
was applied. In 447—446 one thousand cleruchs migrated 
to the Thracian Chersonese, and we may probably date in 
446 the Athenian colony founded at Brea in Thrace." This 
enterprise would be xinknown but for an Atheman decree 
which lays down certain regulations for the colonists.® The 
site of Brea is uncertain, but it may have been in the territory 
of the Bisaltae, that is to say, in western Thrace.** Nor is it 
known whether the new city flourished for any length of time 
or was soon wiped out by hostile natives. According to the 
ofi&cial decree it was the duty of ten surveyors, after they had 
set aside certain territory as sacred lands, to parcel up the 
rest for the new citizens. The colonists undertook to send 
oflermgs to the Greater Panathenaea and the Dionysia at 
Athens. In case of hostile attacks they were to receive 
succour from the members of the Athenian empire in the 
vicinity. From a rider to the main decree we also learn the 
interesting fact that the colonists were picked from Athenians 
of zeugite and thetic census. It is to be noted that, whereas 
the cleruchs, wherever situated, retained their Athenian 


^ The sending of cleruchs to Euboea a year or bo before the revolt rests 
on very poor evidence. Eor the passage of Diodorus (XI, 88) is corrupt, a 
fact which AVade-Gery (op. cit., p. 207, note 9) does not point out. Nor 
does he cite Pausonias, I, 27, 6, who mentions such a cleruchy in a general 
way. The allusion in Andocides, Dc pace. 9, merely Bays that Athens con- 
troUed two-thirds of Euboea, but saj-B nothing of Atheman settlers. 

» For these dates cf. Nesselhauf, op. ci(., pp. 121-128 and 130-132 

’ Tod 44. 

* That is, if the vague statement in Plutarch, Pericles. 11, aUudes to Brea. 
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citizen of Chalcis was required to take, swearing loyalty to 
Athens, are similar to those met with elsewhere A The land 
confiscated by the Athenian government in Euboea was 
subsequently leased out and the proceeds formed an important 
addition to the Athenian exchequer. 

The latter part of the year was taken up with negotiations 
between Sparta and Athens. A thirty years’ peace was con- 
cluded between the Peloponnesian states headed by Sparta 
and Athens and her “ allies.” The Athenians gave up Nisaea 
and Pagae ; Troizen and Achaca also ceased to he members 
of the Athenian apxri. But they retained Naupactus and, 
though they appear to have agreed to recognize the autonomy 
of Aegina, in fact they continued to treat the islanders as 
subjects.® If the Athenians were thus forced to give up their 
plans for extending their ascendancy over portions of the 
Peloponnese, even as they had had to abandon their hold on 
central Greece after Coronca, they still had some grounds for 
satisfaction in the open and official recognition accorded to 
then maritime empire at long last by Sparta and her 
confederates. 


§ 6. THE lATER BEGUIE OF PERICLES 
The checks and reverses suffered by Athens outside Attica 
e ween 448 and 445 synchronized with the last and acutest 
struggle between Pericles and Thucydides, 
ihe differences between the two statesmen and their sup- 
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required to pay only half that amount. But since a body of 
Athenian cleruchs proceeded to the island not later than 
448, one is tempted to surmise that Athens feared serious 
unrest in that quarter. About the same time the near-by 
island of Naxos also received settlers, although its assessment 
was left unchanged.^ The quota-list for 448—447, moreover, 
is of quite startling brevity compared with those of earlier or 
subsequent years. In short, all the evidence suggests that 
the apx}] was passing through a crisis which had its origin in 
the change of the political situation after the peace with 
Persia, and which received encouragement from the gradual 
realization that the Conservative Party in Athens itself was 
unfriendly to the imperial poliey of Pericles. It was not in 
the archipelago alone that Pericles’ “ colonial ” programme 
was applied. In 447-446 one thousand cleruchs migrated 
to the Thracian Chersonese, and we may probably date in 
446 the Athenian colony foimded at Brea in Thrace.^ This 
enterprise would be unknown but for an Athenian decree 
which lays down certain regulations for the colonists.® The 
site of Brea is uncertain, but it may have been in the territory 
of the Bisaltae, that is to say, in western Thrace.^ Nor is it 
known whether the new city flourished for any length of time 
or was soon wiped out by hostile natives. According to the 
ofiicial decree it was the duty of ten surveyors, after they had 
set aside certain territory as sacred lands, to parcel up the 
rest for the new citizens. The colonists imdertook to send 
offerings to the Greater Panathenaea and the Dionysia at 
Athens. In case of hostile attacks they were to receive 
succour from the members of the Athenian empire in the 
vicinity. From a rider to the main decree we also learn the 
interesting fact that the colonists were picked from Athenians 
of zeugite and thetic census. It is to be noted that, whereas 
the cleruchs, wherever situated, retained their Athenian 

^ Tho sending of cleruchs to Euboea a year or so before the revolt rests 
on verj' poor evidence. Eor tho passage of Diodorus (XI, 88) is corrupt, a 
fact which Wade-Gory {op. oil., p. 207, note fl) does not point out. Nor 
does ho cite Pausanias, I, 27, 6, who mentions such a cloruchy in a general 
way. The allusion in Andocides, Vc pace, 9, merely says that Athens con- 
trolled two-thirds of Euboea, but says nothing of Athenian settlers. 

’ For these dates cf. Xosselhauf, op. cit., pp, 121-128 and 130-132 

’ Tod It. 

* Tlrnt is, if tho vague statement in Plutarch, Pericles, 11, nUudos to Brea, 
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citizensMp and did not therefore form independent political 
communities, the Athenians who went to Brea were colonists. 
Nevertheless, as the obhgation to despatch gifts periodically 
to Athenian festivals shows, the intention of the ecclesia was 
to ensure somewhat closer relations between the mother — 
and the daughter — city than was normally the case. 

Again, the progressives in Athens would seem not to have 
been averse from cementing good relations, when opportunity 
offered, with the Greeks of the West. A mutUated inscription 
of 454-458 records an alliance between Athens and Segesta.^ 
Perhaps nine or ten years later treaties were concluded with 
Leontini and with Rhegium, and these were renewed in 488— 
482.® In 446-445 the inhabitants of Sybaris, which had only 
been established a few years before, were again dispossessed 
by Croton and appealed for help to their kinsmen in Greece.® 
Their envoys met with httle immediate success in the Pelopon- 
nese, but they were well reeeived in Athens. Within a few 
months some Athenian settlers, now reinforced with some 
from other parts of Greece, started for Italy to strengthen the 
recently founded city. But the older and the new settlers 
failed to Uve in harmony ; civil war ensued and the Sybarites 
were expelled or killed. The answer to a new appeal for 
from Greece was a large contingent composed 
^ A -Athenians, partly of persons from Arcadia, Achaea, 
^ s, and a few from central Greece and the islands. 

participation of Athens in both these projects is 
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Although the danger of a general collapse of Athens’ 
maritime empire passed quickly — already in 446 the number 
of tribute payers was about one hundred and seventy — the 
hostility to Pericles from a section of the assembly continued. 
It is possible that his opponents essayed in 445 to make 
capital out of the peace terms that he had been obliged to 
accept. It has even been suggested, though with little 
probability’’, that Pericles failed to be elected on the board 
of strategi for 444-448. ^ At aU events in the spring of 448 
this bitter rivalry came to an end ; for Thucydides was 
ostracized. If one can judge from a collection of forty -six 
ostraha that may have been used on this occasion, his 
“ runner-up ” was Cleippides, a supporter of Pericles. “ With 
the departme of Thucydides Pericles’ position became imas- 
sailable. He was re-elected annually to his death on the 
board of strategi, and, as the one strategue chosen to represent 
the whole citizen body, not merely his tribe, he was accorded 
precedence and some additional authority. This was expressed 
by his official designation of crrpaTrjyoi avroKparcop. 

It is possible that already at the beginning of his final 
period he was plaiming to strengthen Athenian connections 
in the Propontis and the Black Sea region. But if so, his 
projects were postponed owing to unexpected and serious 
trouble ■nlthin the empire, in which one of Athens’ few 
remaining independent allies was deeply involved. In the 
summer of 441 Samos and Miletus quarrelled over the affairs 
of Priene and went to war. ^ When the IMilesians were beginning 
to have the worst of the fighting, they complained to Athens ; 
associated with them were some disaffected. Samians. An 
Athenian naval force of forty galleys proceeded to the island, 

also ignores the statement (Diodorus, XII, 10) that the Sybarites had originally 
invited help from Sparta as Tvell as from Athens. Sparta had declined to 
act, hut the co-operation of others vrith Athens rvas surely the logical result 
of the original Sybarite appeal to the two leading states in Greece and accepted 
as such by Pericles. 

1 Wade-Gerj', op. cH., p. 206. Yet he doubts (p. 222) whether Thucydides 
was himself slratcgus in 444-443. Are we then to believe that he was irpoaTi-njt 
roO Srifiov without holding an executive office T Such a situation would 
ho highly unusual at this time and should not be assumed without the 
strongest proofs. 

’ For these sherds cf. Tod 45. 

“ Why either state should have the right to control Priene, if that was the 
cause of the disagreement, is obscure. Priene appears as a separate tribute- 
paying city in the quota lists from 450-449. 
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replaced the existing oligarchy by n democratic government, 
and carried off one hundred hostages, n'hom they trans- 
ported to Lemnos and left in charge of a guard. A small 
garrison was also placed in Samos. But during the winter 
441-440 civil war broke out in Samos. The anti-Athenian 
faetion sought for help from Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardes, 
who gave them a substantial subsidy. This they used to hire 
a body of seven hundred mercenaries, with whose aid they 
made themselves master of the island and overthrew the 


pro-Athenian government. A raid on Lemnos followed, 
fhe hostages were rescued and the Athenian garrisons in 
Lemnos and Samos were given into the safe-keeping of 
Pissuthnes. In the spring the insurgents planned to resume 
hostilities against lililetus. Moreover, the disaffection to 
Athens spread ; for Byzantium revolted and there was unrest 


amongst the coastal cities of Tlvrace. But when the cam- 
paigning season began, Pericles took personal charge of a 
naval expedition against the Samians. Having detailed six- 
teen vessels to collect additional triremes from Chios and 
es os, and also to keep a look-out for a Phoenician squadron 
n^omed to be in the offing, he intercepted the Samian fleet 
of fifty tonemes and twenty transports as it made its way 
to Samos, and defeated it. Reinforced by a 
Athens and by twenty-five from 
Quos ^d L^bos, he next invested Samos. But soon, in 
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fortifications and were required to give hostages and pay a 
heavy war indemnity. In Byzantium and Thrace Athenian 
authority was also restored before the end of 489.^ The cost 
of the Samian operations had been heavy. A partially 
preserved inscription records a total expenditure during two 
years of 1404 talents. If the latest editor is correct in his 
interpretation, 1276 talents were spent on the Samian War 
and 128 on the fighting at Byzantium. ^ About the same time 
Athens suffered a diminution of her tributaries by the defec- 
tion of many communities in southern Caria. From 488—487 
we find the five geographical groups within the empire 
reduced to four, the remnant of the Carian district being 
muted to the Ionian. The payments which had been made 
by those Carian members who seceded had been relatively 
small, and the Athenian government evidently did not feel 
that coercion would be expedient. The cost might have been 
considerable, and naval or military action in that region 
might have provoked a fresh conflict with Persia. 

Two xmdertakings of great importance marked the year 
487, the despatch of a new Athenian colony to Thrace and a 
cruise of the Athenian navy under Pericles’ personal direction 
to the Propontis and Black Sea. The Greek commimities on 
the coast of Thrace and along the European shore of the 
Propontis had always lived in a certain state of insecurity 
owing to the periodic hostility of the natives in the interior. 
The disaster of Ennea Hodoi in 465, moreover, had shown 
the dangers confronting settlers who ventured to advance 
into the Thracian hinterland. If the problem was serious 
enough while each of the Thracian tribes was an independent 
pohtical unit, it became doubly so about the middle of the fifth 
century when Teres, king of the Odrysae, created a larger 
Thracian kingdom by bringing many of the other tribes imder 
his single control. Under his son Sitalces the kingdom was 

^ Tliucydides (I, 116 and 118) briefly mentions the defection of the 
Byzantines and their re-enrolment in the empire. Por the fighting there and 
the disturbances in Thrace there is also the evidence of a casualty list con- 
taining the names of fifty -eight Athenians vrho feU fighting in 440-439 in the 
Chersonese, at Byzantium, and in “ other wars.” Bee Tod 48. 

* B. D. Heritt, Athenian Financial Documents [Univ. of Michigan Studies ; 
Humanistic series, XXVH [1932]), pp. 42-40. Meritt refers the 128 talenta 
to Byzantium alone, but, since the amount is substantial, may it not rather 
represent the expenditure for all the fighting in the Thracian and Hellespontine 
regions t 

4 
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still further enlarged so that it extended from the confines 
of Abdera to the Danube, and from the neighbourhood of 
Byzantium in the east to the Stiymon in the west. Thus in 
modern terms it was approximately equivalent to European 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and a smaU portion of Greece. West of 
the Strymon lay Macedonia. This kingdom also had been 
enlarged and unified after the Persian wars by its able ruler, 
Alexander I. On his death (c. 450 ?) a partition of the realm 
between several sons was a source of political weakness. 
Perdiccas IR although he ended by becoming sole ruler, was 
for many years hampered by this division of power. More- 
over, in addition to Athenian expansion in Chalcidice, which 
had already been regarded by his father as a menace to 
Macedonian interests, the growth of the Odrysian kingdom 
was a formidable obstacle to the development of a greater 
Macedonia. Certainly when a large body of Athenian 
colonists in 487 founded a city on the site of Ennea Hodoi, 
Perdiccas was not able to prevent them. It is reasonable to 


assume that this settlement was carried out with the good- 
^vill of the Odrysian king. Amphipolis, as the new colony was 
named because it stood in a semicirciilar bend of the Strymon 
so that it was all but surrounded by water, was an ideal site. 
It controlled one of the main highways into the interior with 
its vast reserves of timber, and it was close to the Pangaeus 
range, with its extensive mineral deposits. 

The Pontic expedition of Pericles in the same year had 
^veral important objects ia view. The recent defection of 
yzantium must have brought home to the Athenians a 
grave danger to which they were always exposed imless they 
cou control the Bosphorus and insure the unobstructed 
passage of ships from the Black Sea. Attica had long 
self-supporting ; more than half of the 
imoorv^? needed to feed its population had to be 

botderinv ^ cereals as well as for dried fish the districts 
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fleet visited Sinope. There Pericles assisted the inhabitants 
to expel their t)rrant. Subsequently six hundred Athenian 
volunteers were sent out to join in 'the resettlement of the 
city. Small bodies of Athenian settlers were also drafted 
to Amisus, south-east of Sinope, and to ALstacus on the 
Propontis. The former changed its name to Peiraeus, and coins 
of the period not only bear this name but show Athenian 
influence in the owl symbol on the reverse.^ Astacus, on the 
other hand, had been a tribute-paying member of the empire 
ever since 454-453. Finally Pericles visited the Cimmerian 
Bosporus which had just passed into the control of a Thracian 
mercenary captain, Spartocus, who became the founder of a 
long and prosperous dynasty. The extent of his kingdom is 
uncertain, but it was certainly enlarged by the inclusion of 
several prosperous Greek or semi-Greek cities during the long 
reign of his successor, Satyrus I (482-392). It is probable 
that a friendly agreement was reached between Pericles and 
Spartocus, and this success alone was enough to justify the 
voyage to Pericles. At all events we find that Athens subse- 
quently received from the ruler of Bosporus certain com- 
mercial privileges relating to the export of grain. With 
this guarantee and the safe control of the straits into the 
Black Sea the supply of Athens’ essential food-stuff was 
assured. 

Thus in the last decade of Pericles’ life the Athenian empire 
reached its final form though not its greatest extent. "While 
we can see the magnitude of his achievement, it is not so 
easy to form a just estimate of it. Certainly, as time went on, 
many features of it were criticized not merely by the oppo- 
nents of Athens but by its members. Much of the jurisdiction 
had passed into Athenian hands ; for many civil cases, 
especially commercial litigation, were tried in the Athenian 
courts, as well as all serious criminal offences in. which persons 
belonging to an allied or subject state were involved. Doubt- 
less it was not only inevitable, but in the common interest 
desirable, that this should be so ; and it is probably fair to say 
that, in spite of cavillers, the majority of litigants and 
defendants were treated with equity by the Athenian juries. 
Yet it is easy to understand the discontent voiced, from time 
to time by the allies or subjects, because their subordination 

^ British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins : Pontus, Plate n, 9. 
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to the Athenian courts spelled for them a partial loss of 
independence. 

Again, the use by Pericles of considerable sums from the 
tribute monies on the beautifleation of Athens, and especially 
the Athenian Acropolis, was another of their grievances. 
From 447-446 to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 
481 Pericles set himself steadily to make Athens a worthy 
capital city for all the Hellenie world to see and to admire. 
The building of the Parthenon was begun in 447-440 and 
fimshed fourteen years later. A new gold and ivory cult- 
statue of Athena of colossal size was completed by 487 and 
placed in the new temple. Then an elaborate entrance 
gateway, the Propylaea, was begun ; the main structure was 
completed by 481. But with the outbreak of war further 
wo^ on it was suspended and the complete design of the 
architect was never carried out.^ The cost of these struc- 
others in the city, like the Odeum, was at first 
e y from the accumulated treasure of Athena and of the 
0 er gods. But when these resources ran dry, Pericles did 

tribute monies. "Wliilc one can 
action provoked the resentment of the 
^ ^themans could point to the security and increased 

to the tt!>' members of the empire owing 

1 » r r? Hence, provided that 
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tney contributed to her material prosperity. 
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justifiable. For Athenian officials was less 

teen in Athenian hLTs^'^ beginning 

quota-lists is decisive * V evidence of the extant 

general revision of the four years from 454-458 a 

practice appears to have made, and Athenian 

there was no i^t in" 'Suitable. Certainly 

before 425. As reearHcT^^ f°ful amount of pharos 

there was, it is true a r • ^ mdividual contributory states, 
very fact, 'whether * insnh^rT'K”'^^ variation. Yet tliis 
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‘ ^”Uiege buildings Beef ""'hen 
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other evidence suggests that their prosperity and consequently 
their ability to pay had increased in the interval. 

But the most impopular featme of Athens’ imperial policy 
was the sending out of deruchies, a policy with which, as we 
have seen, Pericles was particularly identified. Whether 
viewed from the military standpoint as Athenian garrisons, 
or from the social and economic point of view as a privileged 
aristocracy in the commimities where they lived, the 
cleruchs were with some justice regarded by the allies and 
subjects of Athens as offensive. But, apart from these 
objections, of which the contemporaries of Peridean Athens 
were fully sensible and which were of greater or less cogency, 
the modem student of Hellenic history will not without reason 
pass an adverse judgment on the Athenian empire because 
it lacked organic imity and because it was essentially a selfish 
creation which never developed into something better. 
True, Athens in the fifth century was both more equitable 
and more successful in her imperial policy than Sparta or 
Thebes in the fourth. But the advantage and mterests of 
Athens were always paramount, and it is difficult to believe 
that, had its empire endured three times as long as it did, it 
would have brought the Greek world or the greater part of 
it nearer to a national and permanent unity. 
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THE GREEKS OF THE WEST 

§ 1. THE TYEANTS OF SYRACUSE AND ACRAGAS 

T he repulse of the Carthaginian attack on Sicily in 
480 may be attributed in the first place to the effec- 
tive alhance in the hour of danger of the two leading 
states in the island, Syracuse and Acragas, and, secondly, to 
the mihtary gemus of the Syracusan tyrant, Gelon. He and 
the ruler of Acragas, Theron, were related by marriage, and 
the friendly relations between their states were strengthened 
by their joint success before the battlements of Himera. Of 
the two cities Syracuse was somewhat smaller but it was 
^perior in natural advantages owing to its two excellent 
arbours and its position on the east coast in greater proximity 
to t e straits of Messana and to Italy. The peninsula ^ or 
IS an of Ortygia and the quarter, Achradina, opposite on 
e nort side of the little harbour were probably fortified by 
n ^ f ^ must have enlarged the inhabited 

V ® ^ make room for the numerous persons 

1 c, ^ nsplanted there from Gela and other places, 
was akn r pohtically the foremost city in the island 

the Cattham^^ ^ '^ork. In the years immediately preceding 
^ ty con<[uest, partly' 

Sicily. His vpri authority over more than half of 

against Hamilcar,°ULewe?th?^ common campaign 

The spoils taV^T alliances wth him. 

-bUe mLh Carthaginians were vast and, 

amongst the AcracrflJv Gelon, much was also divided 
’ That tho size ^Pi^s in the late war. 

'«Titors has recently greatly exaggerated by 

“'niograph, Das antit«°<? ^ ^ Eabrioius in his brief 

caliorhi, Qelon m ^eibeft 28 [1032]). 

port of pn ancient quarrv Epipolae is not a fortifii 
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To commemorate his great victory Gelon built a temple to 
Dcmcter and Kore in Syracuse and dedicated a gold tripod 
at Delphi.^ A further memorial of victory were the fine silver 
dccadrachms issued by him at this time and named Dama- 
retcia in honour of his wife,^ But he survived his triumph 
by two years only. Although his earlier career had been 
marked by many ruthless actions and his seizure of power in 
SjTacuse had not passed off without opposition, his prestige 
was immensely increased by the victory at Himera, and in 
the last years of his reign he commanded the imiversal 
admiration and good will of the Syracusans. 

Hicron, his brother, succeeded him. A man of considerable 
ability, he was nevertheless much inferior to Glelon both as a 
ruler and as a man. Indeed, in the pages of Diodorus he is 
depicted as a typical Greek Tupaivo^, a picture that is not 
necessarily at variance vdth the idealized portrait of the 
SjTacu^n ruler in Pindar’s odes. It is the magnificence of 
icron s court, and the wealth which made possible the 
vh ^•y^'sts and participation on a lavish scale in 

c a ctic fe^ivals of Greece, that have inspired some of the 
imcst compositions of the aristocratic poet. For the rest, he 
eitnnJv.T' nioralize along conventional lines, though in 
of liiiTTi vicissitudes and fleeting happiness 

vouneor^Vi' fi, A^ording to Gelon’s last dispositions, his 

to marry his widow, 
conccivnhlcTli ^ tv the Sjrracusan army.* It is 

and Polvzaliic L of authority between Hieron 

brothers cniovod ^ functioned satisfactorily, had both 

Hicron^s 

■'^bich reacted on tv. suspicious temperament 

LolyznluswasafTpno,.^^'^*^'^*^ ^ disadvantage, whereas 
fiuarrcl between the b ^J°^te. The reasons for the ensuing 
account Polyz^his sus° obscure. According to one 
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to southern Italy, so as to remove him for a time from 
Syracuse. But Polybius, being suspicious of his brother’s 
motives, took refuge with his father-in-law, Theron of Acragas. 
The differences between the two Syracusan princes nearly 
precipitated war between the tmn states that had but lately 
fought side by side as allies. Wiser counsels prevailed in the 
eleventh hour, the result of an unexpected complication. 
Himera, Avhich was a dependency of Acragas, was mis- 
governed by Theron’s son Thrasydaeus. A delegation from 
Himera appealed to Hieron and offered to surrender the city 
to him. The Syracusan ruler, to whom the people of Himera 
were only a pawn in the game, communicated what he knew 
to Theron and thereby paved the way for an adjustment of 
their family quarrel. According to one tradition the poet 
Simonides acted as intermediary in the negotiations between 
Theron and Hieron. Polyzalus, however, continued to reside 
in Acragas. The imhappy citizens of Himera, after the ring- 
leaders of the attempted rebellion had been executed, were 
compelled to endure the misrule of Thrasydaeus for some 
years longer. 

During the early years of his reign Hieron intervened more 
than once in the affairs of Rhegium. This city was still held 
by Anaxdaus — its actual governor was the tyrant’s eldest 
son, Leophron — and he also occupied Messana across the 
straits. Since, moreover, Anaxilaus had been related by 
marriage to Terillus of Himera, who had been responsible for 
bringing the Carthaginians to Sicily and had subsequently 
been driven out, the relations between him and the tjTant 
of Syracuse are not likely to have been very cordial. It was 
therefore in the interests of Hieron to lend his support to 
the nearest neighbovu- of Rhegium, Locri. When Anaxilaus 
began a war with the Locrians (c. 477), Hieron promptly 
interfered and threatened him with active hostilities. His 
kinsman, Chromius, carried out his duties as legate well, and 
Anaxilaus abandoned his plan to add Locri to his kingdom. 
Only a year later the despot died, and since his sons were 
minors, the government of Rhegium passed into the hands 
of a regent, Mic 3 ’thus, a niember of the deceased tyrant’s 
household. ^ 

* It is to be assumed that the eldest son, Leophron, predeceased his father. 
The hypothesis of Beloch {Griech. Otsch., n, 2, 17C) that Leophron ultimately 
puccecdod Micythus as ruler of Bhegium is impossible. It is inconceivable 
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In 474 Hieron was again dra'wn into Italian affairs, indeed 
his achievement in this year is the one outstanding event of 
his reign. The ancient Greek city of Cumae, partly perhaps 
as the result of internal dissensions, had fallen on evil days. 
But its geographical position lent it exceptional importance 
in the eyes of the Etruscans at this time. The recent forma- 
tion of a federation of Latin cities imdcr the leadership 
Rome had closed the land communications between 
Etruria and the Etruscan dependencies in Campania. Pos- 
session of Cumae and control of the sea-route to Campania 
^’^^^qucntly of vital moment to the Etruscans. They 
city, whereupon the Cumaeans, in face of this 
eat from a formidable and alien people, appealed to 
help. Hicro acted swiftly. A Syracusan licet 
^>a> espatched to Italy and in conjunction w'ith the galleys 
Cuma^^ crushing defeat on the Etruscans off 

Italy V* r ^ effect of this victory on the history of 

^he ’^•reaching, for it not only rid the Greek cities on 

dominatiem from the peril of Etruscan 

that the los the Etruscan hold on Campania 

Hieron folio ^ fertile region was only a matter of time. 
Pithccasa (Is V success by oecupying the island of 

to surmise Sh’ a garrison. It is tempting 

Cumae Planning an extension of his power by 
alliance with or^a Greek cities along the coast into 

time, however th "^^^^^once on, Syracuse. Within a short 
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helmet inscribed, “ Hieron and the Syracusans dedicated these 
spoils from Ciunae to Zeus.”^ Delphi also received a tripod 
and golden statue of ^Tctory. 

In Sicily ' Hieron, like his predecessor, more than once 
forcibly transplanted the inhabitants of the smaller Sicilian 
cities vithin his realm. Thus the people of Naxos and Catana 
■were expelled from their towns and moved to Leontini. In 
Catana he established a new body of settlers, ten thousand 
strong, part of whom came from Syracuse, while the rest were 
imported from Greece. He enlarged the territory of the citj’-, 
which he renamed Aetna, by confiscating some land belonging 
to native Sicels. The government he entrusted nominally to 
his ymmg son, Deinomenes, actually to the boy’s guardian, 
Chromius, the same who had served Hieron well as ambassa- 
dor to Rhegium and whose victories in chariot races at Nemea 
and Sicyon were hymned by Pindar. ^ A separate coinage 
for this city was also struck ; a solitary specimen has sur- 
vived.® The purpose of this foundation was to provide 
Hieron with a second stronghold in case his position at Syra- 
cuse should at any time prove untenable. At the same time 
he may have striven to strengthen the Dorian elements in 
Sicily at the expense of the Chalcidic-Ionian settlements of 
which Catana was one. 

What is known about Acragas at this time is even more 
scanty than the tenuous stream of information that we possess 
for the history of Syracuse. Its tyrant, Theron, used the 
numerous captives and other spoil that feU to his share after 
Hunera to enlarge and adorn his city. Improved fortifications 
and a row of temples close to the southern wall, added to the 
security and beauty of Acragas.^ A newly constructed 
drainage s^’^stem contributed to the health and material com- 
fort of the townsfolk. A large artificial lake for breeding fish 
was also constructed at this time. The attempted secession 
of Himera, which, as we saw, was averted by the intervention 
of Hieron, was the only political crisis to distiub the last 
eight years of Theron’s reign. The prosperity* of Acragas, 
derived largely from the produce of -vineyards and orehards, 
increased steadily. On Theron’s death (472-471) his son, 

* Cf. Tod 22 and StjU., 35 Bb and C. s Pindar, Kern. 1 and 9. 

* Hni, B.O.C., 22 ; C^.U; Plates H, 2 1. 

* Actually many of tbcso buildings xroro not flnished till aft-er the passing 
of the tyranny at Acragas. 
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In 474 Hieron was again drawn into Italian affairs, indeed 
his achievement in this year is the one outstanding event of 
his reign. The ancient Greek city of Cumae, partly perhaps 
as the result of internal dissensions, had fallen on evil days. 
But its geographical position lent it exceptional importance 
in the eyes of the Etruscans at this time. The recent forma- 


tion of a federation of Latin cities imder the leadership 
of Rome had closed the land communications between 
Etruria and the Etruscan dependencies in Campania. Pos- 
session of Cumae and control of the sea-route to Campania 
were consequently of vital moment to the Etruscans. They 
blockaded the city, whereupon the Cumaeans, in face of this 
threat from a formidable and alien people, appealed to 
Syracuse for help. Hiero acted swiftly. A Syracusan fleet 
Italy and in conjunction with the galleys 
of Cumae inflicted a crushing defeat on the Etruscans off 
umae. The ultunate effect of this victory on the history of 
y w^ ar-reaching, for it not only rid the Greek cities on 
th^B west coa^ of Italy for ever from the peril of Etruscan 
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helmet inscribed, “ Hieron and the SjTacusans dedicated these 
spoUs from Cumae to Zeus.”^ Delphi also received a tripod 
and golden statue of Victory. 

In Sicily ' Hieron, like his predecessor, more than once 
forcibty transplanted the inhabitants of the smaller Sicilian 
cities within his realm. Thus the people of Naxos and Catana 
were expelled from their towns and moved to Leontini. In 
Catana he estabhshed a new body of settlers, ten thousand 
strong, part of whom came from Syracuse, while the rest were 
imported from Greece. He enlarged the territory of the citj'-, 
whieh he renamed Aetna, by confiscating some land belonging 
to native Sicels. The government he entrusted nominally to 
his yoimg son, Deinomenes, actually to the boy’s guardian, 
Chromius, the same who had served Hieron well as ambassa- 
dor to Ehegimn and whose victories in chariot races at Nemea 
and Sicyon were hymned bj’^ Pindar. ^ A separate coinage 
for this city was also struck ; a sohtary specimen has sur- 
vived.^ The purpose of this foundation was to provide 
Hieron with a second stronghold in case his position at Syra- 
cuse should at any time prove imtenable. At the same time 
he may have striven to strengthen the Dorian elements in 
Sicily at the expense of the Chalcidic-Ionian settlements of 
which Catana was one. 

IVhat is known about Acragas at this time is even more 
scanty than the tenuous stream of information that we possess 
for the history of Syracuse. Its tjuant, Theron, used the 
numerous captives and other spoil that fell to his share after 
Himera to enlarge and adorn his city. Improved fortifications 
and a row of temples close to the southern wall, added to the 
security and beauty of Acragas.^ A newly constructed 
drainage system contributed to the health and material com- 
fort of the townsfolk. A large artificial lake for breeding fish 
^ras also constructed at this time. The attempted secession 
of Himera, which, as we saw, was averted by the intervention 
of Hieron, was the only political crisis to disturb the last 
eight years of Theron’s reign. The prosperitj’- of Acragas, 
derived largely from the produce of vineyards and orchards, 
increased steadily. On Theron’s death (472-471) his son, 

^ Cf. Tod 22 and St/I/., 35 Bb and C. - Pindar, 2Vem. 1 and 9. 

’ HUl. B.G.C., 22 ; Plates U. 2 1. 

Actually manv of these buildings were not finished till pfter the passing 
ot the tj-ranny at Acragas. 
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Thrasydaeus, came to the throne. Having already mismled 
Himera, he now applied the same principles of despotic 
government to Acragas. Even so he might with the help of 
mercenaries have maintained his authority for some time. 
But within a year he used these and levies from Acragas and 
Himera to attack Syracuse. He was defeated in a pitched 
battle — ^the site of the encounter is not known — and his losses 
were twice as heavy as Hieron’s. Rightly distrusting the 
temper of his subjects, he fled to Megara in Greece, whose 
government promptly executed him. The Acragantincs for 
their part made peace with Hieron and then established an 
oligarchic government in their city. Himera, too, recovered 
its independence at this time ; its coins ceased to bear the 
symbol of Acragas on the reverse as they had done during 
the years of Theron’s domination.^ 

The lart recorded pohtical act of Hieron was a renewed 
intervention in the government of Rhegium. For reasons 
at are obscure, though we may guess that the growing 
prosperity of the place imder the regency of Micythus caused 
m imeasmess, he invited the sons of Anaxilaus to his court 
piHr ^ vised them to take over the government of their 
thai- their return to Rhegium the account 

r. rendered of his stewardship and his influence 

AnaxiWc’ people weighed so heavily with 

of Hieron disregard the counsel 
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subjects being an elaborate system of espionage on private 
citizens. At the same time it must be admitted that for a 
few years he made the Syracusan court an unrivalled centre 
of hterary talent. Besides Pindar, Hieron numbered amongst 
his guests Aeschylus, whose Persae was represented in the 
city, Simonides, and Bacchylides. Native talent, too, was 
encouraged in the persons of Epicharmus and Phormis.^ 
Although his death probably caused httle sorrow to his 
subjects they made no immediate attempt to oust his brother 
Thrasybulus. But the new ruler began at once to oppress 
the Syracusans by putting to death or driving into exile 
wealthy citizens in order to confiscate their property. With 
some of the proceeds he increased the number of his mer- 
cenaries. But already in 465 a general uprising of the citizens 
was the answer to his misrule. At first he tried to parley 
with them. When this availed nothing, he had recourse to 
the population settled by Hieron in Aetna. With them and 
his mercenaries he managed to hold Ortygia and Achradina. 
But the citizens sent round a successful appeal for help to 
Acragas, Gela, BQmera, Selinus, and even to the Sicel com- 
mxmities in the interior of the island. In spite of the large 
accession which they thus received to their strength, 
Thrasybulus was able to hold out for some time longer. At 
last after being defeated in a pitched battle with his late 
subjects in the suburbs of Syracuse, he came to terms and 
was allowed to withdraw from the city. He retired to Locri, 
there to end his days as a private citizen. 

§ 2. UNHEST rx THE SICILIAN CITIES AND THE RISE OF 

DUCETIUS 

The end of the tyrannies in Sicily was followed by a general 
return of political exiles to their respective cities. There 
was also a strong movement to imdo the arbitrary acts of 
Gelon and Hieron in transporting large numbers of persons 
from their native place to other sites. Not unnaturally, 
these changes were not effected without dissension and hard- 
ship to many ; in particular they were accompanied by 
enmity to the strangers imported in previous years by the 

^ The Sicilian origin of Epicharmus is not certain. According to Diogenes 
Laertius (\T3I, 78) ho came originally from Cos ; but Suidas (s.v.) says he 
was a native of either Craatus or Syracuse. 
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tyrants. Nor was it to be expected that in this warring of 
diverse interests the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment in the different cities shoidd pass off “without stasis. 

In Syracuse the struggle was espcciaUy bitter. After their 
first rapture at liberation from the despot had been celebrated 
by the institution of a yearly festival in honour of Zeus, to 
be called the Eleutheria, the citizens settled doAvn to devising 
a system of more equitable government. The mercenaries 
and other foreigners who had been incorporated in the civic 
body by Gelon were suspect because they were believed to be 
sympathetic to a continuation of absolutism. Hence they 
were excluded from office which was reserved for the true 
yracusans. A civil war thereupon broke out, and the 
oreigners, like the last tjTant before them, occupied the 
sand and Achradina. The intermittent lighting between 
em and the citizens must have continued for some time, 
^ ® former fuUy held their ovti in the many skirmishes 
and hand-to-hand encounters that ensued. In the end the 
ci ize^ were able to keep them shut up in the quarters that 
4 . ^ seized ; then starvation did the rest. A last 

^ developed into a general engagement in 

Itt, « but the citizen army nt lost 

carried off the victory. 

but similar scenes appear to have been enacted, 

It references are confused and contradictory. 
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a city on the hill of Menaenura and then enhanced his military 
reputation by capturing the Sicel toNvn of Morgantina lying 
in the fertile valley watered by the Symaethus and its tribu- 
taries. By 458 he had brought all the native communities 
except Hybla into a Sicel federation controlled by himseK. 
To mark the completion of the first part of his ambitious 
programme he now built a new capital at the foot of the bill 
of Menaenum, calling it Palice after the sanctuary of the 
native divinities, the Palici, close by.' So far Ducetius 
seems to have lived on terms of amity with the Greek cities ; 
but now he planned to enlarge his federation by coercing 
some of these. He began by sw'ooping down on Aetna and 
^pturing it. Next he seized Motyum, a hill fortress in 
Acragantine territory. This brought upon him concerted 
action by Acragas and Syracuse. Nevertheless he inflicted a 
severe defeat on these allies. The Syracusan commander was 
su sequently foimd guilty of collusion with the enemy and 
executed. In the following spring (460 ?) the fortunes of waf 
■w^e reversed. The Syracusan army, after a long and bloody 
anray, routed the forces of Ducetius, while the Acragantines 
covered then fortress. Most of Ducetius’ foUowers now 
ffrn ° and the unhappy man seems have 

suspicious even of the few friends who stayed with 

Svrflf.li slipped away unobserved and rode for 

he ^ generosity of its citizens. Nor was 

voted thflh^’n ^ lengthy debate in the assembly they 

where he .j ^ suppliant be spared. He was sent to Corinth, 
iadividual spent several years as a private 

Sicily the j Ducetius’ short-Uved hegemony in 

Syracuse had growing prosperity of 
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introducing a procedure (TreTaXtoTtor) sundar to the ostracism 
practised at Athens. But the hope that this might prove a 
remedy for civil disturbances by removing the potential 
instigators of them was disappointed. In part this was due 
to the absence of such safeguards as were in force at Athens 
and the fact that a bare majority of votes sufficed to send a 
man into exile. Thus the main effect produced appears to 
have been the partial or complete withdrawal from pohtical 
life of the better class of citizen. Petalism was soon abohshed 
and periodieal outbreaks of violence continued to oecm for 
some time. It is therefore somewhat surprising that, only a 
year after T 5 mdarion’s attempt, two naval raids agamst 
Etruria were carried out by the Syracusans. They were a 
retaliation for Etruscan privateering off the Sicilian coast. 
The first expedition produced little result, the Syracusan 
commander being found guilty of accepting bribes from the 
enemy. The second, however, under Apelles, was more suc- 
cessful. Descents were made on the coast of Corsica and 
Aethaha (Elba) was temporarily occupied. The Syracusans 
returned home with many captives and a considerable 
j^uantity of boot;^^ 

About 446 the good relations which had existed for so long 
jctween Syracuse and Acragas suffered a brief interruption. 
The proximate reason was Ducetius, but there may have been 
)ther causes of disagreement. The Sicel leader had broken 
lis parole and retmned to Sieily ; but the Syracusan govem- 
rnent does not seem to have put any obstacles in his way 
rt’hen he proceeded to found a new city on the north coast 
of Sicily, about half-way between Himera and Messana, 
vvliich he named Cale Acte. Some of the settlers had accom- 
panied Ducetius from Greece, others were native Sicels. 
This venture was strongly disapproved by the people of 
Acragas, who were already irritated that the Sj-racusans five 
years before had treated Ducetius with such clemency. They 
now treated SjTacuse’s action as a casus belli and declared 
war. The armies of the two states, each reinforced bj- some 
allies, met on the banks of the river Himera. The Sj'raeusans 
had the best of the fight and their ojiponents, who lost a 
thousand men, then sued for peace. Ducetius survived for a 
few more years, dreaming perhaps of a new Sicel federation. 
But about 1 JO death put an end to his plans. 
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In the next few years the Syracusans established their 
authority oyer the numerous Sicel communities, only one of 
which offered a stubborn resistance. They also increased 
their naval forces and began to envisage a futxne when all 
Sicily would obey their behests. It is perhaps legitimate to 
see in these plans, though they were never more than partially 
hd^ed, a desire to counteract the growing influence of 
Athens in western affairs, the more so as all the states with 
w eh Athens had allied herself in the west — Segcsta, Leon* 
tmi, Rhegium— were non-Dorian. 


§ 8. THE GEEEKS OF MAGNA ORAECIA AND THEIR NEIGHBOUR 
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and their supporters amongst the aristocratic families. The 
fame of her athletes and the reputation of her physicians, 
■who were in the west what the healers of Cos and Cnidus were 
in the eastern Mediterranean, she owed very largely to the 
brotherhood. Early in the fifth century their regime pro- 
duced a short-Hved reaction. The Crotoniate oligarchs were 
expelled and the government passed into the hands of the 
popular leader, Cylon, who ruled autocratically. But he was 
unable to mamtain himself for long against the aristocratic 
faction, mainly perhaps because the P 3 i;hagoreans had so 
many sympathizers and adherents in neighboming com- 
mxmities. Under the restored oligarchy Croton reached the 
zenith of her influence. She had added the territory of 
Sybaris to her own and, in addition, controlled a number of 
smaller cities which were nominally independent. For the 
extant coinage of the period suggests the existence of com- 
mercial alliances between Croton and weaker states, such as 
Caulonia, Temesa, Pandosia, and perhaps even Locri.^ An 
attempt of the exiled Sybarites to recover some of their old 
lands (c. 477) failed, even though they may have had some 
support from Hieron of Syracuse. Croton was thus a for- 
midable neighbour to Taras on the north and to Rhegiizm on 
the south-west. 

The people of Taras were less fortunately situated o'wing 
to their proximity to troublesome Calabrian tribes. It is, 
however, not -without significance that, when their o-wn power 
to cope "with the danger was insufficient, they turned for help 
against the lapygians and Messapians in southern Apulia 
and Calabria, not to Croton but to Rhegium. The attempts 
of the Tarantines at northward expansion had already 
involved them in a Messapian war at the beginning of the 
fifth century, but this war does not seem to have produced 
any appreciable territorial or political changes. About 478 
the regent of Rhegium, ]\Iicythus, was instrumental in 
estabhshing a colony or trading-station in Pyxus at the head 
of the Gulf of Policastro.2 It is a reasonable conjecture that 

^ Cf. Grose, p. 199, who gives additional references to recent numismatio 
literature. 

* That there had been a city of Pyxus in the sixth century is proved by 
extant aUinnce coins of Siris and Pyxus. As Siris was destroyed c. 612 by 
Croton and Sybaris, this earlier settlement at Pyxus may have shared the 
same fate. 
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tWs venture "was undertaken ■with the kno'wledgc and good- 
wil], if not the active co-operation, of Taras, since both she 
and Rhegium ■would thereby more effectively control the 
most direct route between the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic. 
The Tarantines next asked Rhegium for mUitary assistance 
m t e fresh war in which they had lately become involved 
^t their neighbours in the interior. From a strategic point 
^ might prove a valuable asset, 

tti M between the two Greek communities and 

veL" coalition probably lasted fully two 

raid ^ operations consisted of raids and countcr- 
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some aid when expelling the tyrants.^ But in a fresh war 
with the lapygians and Paucetians the people of Taras fought 
without their ally. Nevertheless it is evident that they to 
some extent revenged the defeat of 471, for they dedicated a 
group of statuary at Delphi from the spoils of victory, ^ 
Approximately contemporary with the revolutions in Sicily 
and Rhegium was the concluding stage in the prolonged 
struggle between the two factions in Croton, The circum- 
stance that this acute pohtical rivalry had been in progress 
for a quarter of a centiny and more makes it improbable 
that it was directly connected with the internal revolutions 
in other city-states. At the same time the steadily growing 
sentiment throughout the Hellenic world in favom of popular 
government did not pass Croton by and may have helped to 
precipitate the gruesome finale of the pohtical drama. A 
meeting-house in which forty members of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood were assembled was surroimded by their pohtical 
opponents and set ahght. All but two of the brethren 
perished in the flames (c. 453 ?). A general persecution of 
Pythagoreans and ohgarchs foUowed, which, as far as the 
former were concerned, was by no means confined to Croton. 
But the Crotoniates paid a heavy price for their ruthless 
extermination of Pythagoras’ fohowers, to whom much of 
Croton’s prosperity and pohtieal influence had been due. 
From this time the decline of the city was rapid and Croton 
sank back into the second rank of states. The issue of a 
separate coinage by Pandosia may belong to this period and 
perhaps also the appearance of a new tjqje on Caulonian coins, 
sjTnptoms suggesting a diminution of Croton’s authority 
among her neighbours.® Nor can the view that Croton at 
this time was drawn into closer relations with Messana be 
upheld on the existing e-^ddence. But the clearest proof of 
Croton's political decline is to be foimd in the renewed efforts 
of the exiled Sybarites and their descendants to recover their 

^ This is suggested by the similarity, even to the encircling olive -wreath 
of the ro\-crso types of Tarantino and Kheginn coins. Cf. Grose, nos. 550 
and 1800. : SyU., 40, 

® Cf. Ciaceri, op. cit., p. 330. 

* Ciaceri (op. cit., p. 302, note 2) still adliercs to the theory that certain 
Crotoniate coins arc evidence of an nllianco between Croton and ilcssana, c. 4C0- 
450. But Grose (p. IDS, note 2) has pointed out tliat the inscription on the 
rtn-erso is imperfectly preserved on EOveral specimens and that the supposed 
reading AA (for AAXK.V.tlOX) Ls really PA. 
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own. While some of these had remained in the old territory 
of Syharis as tillers of the soil and subjects of Croton, others 
had found homes in Scidrus and Laus. About 458 they felt 
thei^elves strong enough, with some assistance from Posi- 
donia, to reoccupy the old site and proclaim their independ- 
ence. Yet it soon appeared that, without more substantial 
support from outside, the Sybarites were still too weak to 
hold their o^ agamst the old enemy, for in 448 they were 
once more dispossessed by the Crotoniates. This reverse was 
0 owed, as we have seen, by an appeal to their kinsmen and 
o ers m Greece.^ The foundation of New Sybaris a few miles 
^ay om the old city was, it is true, not a success, but 
Una endured. The new colony was probably laid out 
of*P^ plans of Hippodamus of Miletus, the friend 

eri es, who had already carried some of his novel ideas 
wn p anning into effect in rebuilding parts of Peiraeus. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GREAT PELOPONNESIAN WAR: THE FIRST 
STAGE, 481 TO 421 B.C. 

§ 1. THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE WAB 

T he peace of 445 had been in effect an admission that 
the majority of Greek cities had been brought into 
one or other of two spheres of pohtical iofluence, the 
Spartan or the Athenian. The treaty, moreover, recognized 
the right of any state that was neutral ia the sense of not 
belonging to either federation to join one or the other when 
it vTshed. The settlement of disputes by arbitration was 
also provided for, although we do not know the exact methods 
to be followed in such cases.^ Certainly, however, such inter- 
state arbitration was not appUcable to cities in relation to 
their subjects or alhes. The Corinthians, indeed, a few years 
after the revolt of Samos reminded the Athenians that Corinth 
had successfully opposed an armed Peloponnesian interven- 
tion on that occasion on the grotmd that the differences 
between Athens and the islanders were a domestic quarrel 
within the empire.” They themselves elected to regard their 
differences with Corcyra in 485 in the same light. It is cus- 
tomary to blame the Greeks for their inability to adhere to 
a peaceful solution of pohtical disagreements which they had 
thus theoretically aclmowledged to be desirable. Yet it is 
difficult to see why they are to be censured for failing to 
attain what has ever since proved unattainable. It is also 
easy to criticize the jealous individualism or particularism of 
the city-states, which wrecked every attempt at federal 

* Ck)rcyTa in 436 was ready to submit her case against Epidamnus to 
arbitration (Thucydides, I, 28). In 432 Pericles complained {id., I, 140) that, 
while Athens was willing to follow a similar course, Sparta had refused to 
do so. 

* Thucydides, I, 41. 
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government before the Hellenistic period ; but to do so is 
to expect a majority, not merely a few men with ideas ahead 
of their time, to have discarded the basic principle of the 
pohtical life famihar for centuries to oligarch and democrat 
alike. Complete autonomy of the city-state was imcompatiblc 
Avith federalism ; and let it not be forgotten that to both 
Plato and Aristotle the city-state was the ideal state. Too 
much stress, then, must not be laid on the agreement reaehed 
in 445. On the Peloponnesian .side the leading states \dewcd 
Athens and her empire with a jealous uneasiness, and so 
Thucydides is careful to separate this fundamental cause of 

the war from the several events which served to precipitate 
the conflict. 1 


Pmeles himself can have been under no illusions about the 
possibility of maintaining the thirty years’ peace for the full 
period. Indeed, while the Athenians showed their confidence 
m ™ by accepting lum as a virtual autocrat, he repaid their 
rust y keeping Athens at peace with her neighbours for a 
ozen years. His authority was unassailable, and the attempts 
o a isc(mtented and imscrupulous few in Athens to embar- 
at his friends, though vexatious, did not 
P'^sition. In 488 Phidias, the sculptor of the 
SSi? ^^hena, was impeached for 

sacrilptrf^ sacred funds of the goddess and for 

fieurps Pericles and himself amongst the 

vSTterSv 1 

Aspasia was j after Pericles’ mistress, 

was acauitteH^^^’\ bat through his influence 

Sosoohe, (»• 488 ?) the 

brought to trial ^ *^lose friend of the statesman, was 

the city. 2 Tf Th^^ charge and was forced to leave 

Athens in 433 wa^ Melesias, who returned to 

stooped to dirtv mptl^^ri^ implicated in this prosecution,^ he 
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of Wiul^°^^^ ^ (Liige and ^ d'impiiU intentis 

^3^22^0 PP- '^3. and the remarks 
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tlie prelude to a general renewal of hostilities in Greece. 
The city of Epidamnus on the Illyrian coast — on the site of 
the later Dyrrachium — ^was a CorcjT’aean colony, but its 
actual founder and a few of the original settlers had come 
from Corinth. Epidamnus had developed into a flourishing 
Greek poUs surrounded by non-Hellenic or semi-Hellenic 
neighbours who were at times troublesome. Furthermore 
like many another city-state, Epidamnus was frequently 
disturbed by violent dissensions between ohgarchs and demo- 
crats. These two adverse factors had arrested or even 
reduced its prosperity during the fifth century. About 486— 
485 a civil war was followed by the expulsion of the oligarchic 
faction which thereupon made eommon cause with some 
lUyrian tribes in a concerted attack on Epidamnus. The 
democrats there finding themselves too weak to contend 
against the coahtion, appealed to Corcyra for help. But the 
mother-city — ^whether from jealousy or for some other cause 
— ^refused to take any action. After consulting the Delphic 
oracle and receiving an encouraging response, the Epidam- 
nians turned for assistance to Corinth. Here they met with 
more sjunpathetic treatment because the Corinthians regarded 
themselves as part-founders of this north-western outpost of 
Hellenism. At the same time the Corinthians saw a chance 
of humiliating the CorcjTaeans with whom they had long 
been on bad terms. A CoHnthian expedition, reinforced by 
detachments from Corinthian colonies or allies in the north- 
west, made its way to ApoUonia. The Corejuaeans, seeking a 
quick decision, protested \ngorousl 3 ’' to the Epidamnians ; 
when tliis had no result they blockaded the city. But very 
soon, when they learnt that Corinth was equipping a supple- 
mentary expedition and was even receiving assistance in the 
form of money or ships from other Greek states, they in turn 
became alarmed and sent representatives to Corinth. They 
offered to submit their disputes to arbitration if only Corinth 
would first withdraw the armed force that she had placed 
into Epidamnus. The Corinthians refused the proposals, and 
tlicir seventy-five galleys with two thousand hoplites on 
board sailed for Corcyra. Eighty Corcj-racan vessels barred 
their progress off the Action promontory and inQicted a 
decisive defeat on them. Meantime forty Corcyracan slops 
had been blockading Epidamnus with good effect, for the 
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city capitulated — if Tliucydides may be believed — on the 
very day on v,’hioh the naval action was fought to the south. 

It was not to be expected that the Corinthians would lie 
down under this ignominious reverse. For the next two years 
they were engaged in building ships and in hiring mercenary 
rowers from different parts of Greece. In face of these 
preparations the people of Coreyra became sensible of their 
own precarious position of political isolation in Greece. Since 
any approach to the Peloponnesian League wns obviously 
impossible, they sent envoys to Athens. This move did not 
remain unkno^\n to Corinth, which promptly sent a delegation 
0 Athens in order to dissuade the Athenians from supporting 
her objectionable daughter-city. Tlic CorcjTacans, in pre- 
sen mg their case at Athens, assumed that a general conflict 
m reece was shortly to be expected. For, besides stressing 
e a vantage of an alliance with a state situated on the 
omf,. ° Italy and Sicily, they pointed out how Athens, 

° ^ ^ hostile Corcyracan naw, in addition to the 

a haval forces headed by Corinth, would be at 

Cori^tb from the outset. The arguments of 

Besides* Thucydides, were less forceful, 

of the Connthian aid to Athens at the beginning 

Athenians ^he'^t-m embarrass the 

apart from Samian revolt, the envoys, 

ompbasizine generalities, could do little beyond 

active support 

assembly met twice\nrl^tb'^^'^^ countrymen. The 
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^rcyra. A few d 7 ^ ^afensive alliance was made with 
ordered to CorevraT* of ten galleys was 
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Chimeriirm and Ephyra, while the former place afforded an 
adequate harbour for the ships. On receiving news of their 
approach one hundred and ten Corc3Taean triremes proceeded 
to one. of the islets, called Sybota, to the south of Corcyra. 
The Corinthians setting sail by night from Chimerium planned 
a siuq)rise attack, but it miscarried. Instead of taking the 
enemy vmawares, they foimd the Corcyraean fleet at dawn 
on the high seas ready to fight. The ensuing engagement 
made up in vigour what it lacked in scientific naval tactics.^ 
Before the end of the day the ten Athenian vessels participated 
in the fighting in order to save their allies from defeat. Even 
so the Corinthians had had the best of the contest. But the 
appearance of a second Athenian squadron, twenty triremes 
strong, caused them to abandon their plan for a renewed 
attack next day, and to sail home with a number of Cor- 
cyraean prisoners. Thus, apart from the poor return which 
Corinth reaped for two years of intensive preparations, the 
treaty of 445 had been openly violated when the Corinthian 
and Athenian galleys came into conflict. 

The dangerous poUtical situation thereby created was 
immediately aggravated by Athens’ treatment of one of the 
Chalcidic members of the empire. Potidaea, a colony of 
Corinth situated at the northern end of the peninsula of 
Pallene, had certainly been paying tribute since 446—445, 
being assessed for six talents.® Nevertheless the city had 
maintained closer relations than usual vith the mother-state, 
seeing that each year a Corinthian magistrate took office 
there. In the spring of 482 the Athenian government pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the people of Potidaea. They were 
required to raise their southern fortifications, which would 
give the Athenians free access to the city at any time, to 
exclude for the future annual Corinthian magistrates, and to 
render hostages to Athens. Moreover, their tribute was 
raised to fifteen talents.® These demands, besides being in 
the nature of a challenge to Corinth, were presumably made 
with a full realization on the part of Pericles of the probable 
consequences in the Hellenic world generally and in north- 

^ For tho “ old fashioned ” strategy of this battle see below, p. 342. 

_ * Tho name appears first on tho quota-list for 446-444, but can bo restored 
with cortaintv on that for the previous year, Cf. S.E.O., V, 9 and 10. 

* Tlus is tho sum in tho list for 433-432. The amount in tho previous 
year’s list is not preserved. 
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eastern Greece in particular. The good to 

Perdiccas 11 of Macedon and Mhens hostilities between 
an end some years before, no ac entered 

the two powers had But nms ^ 

into relations with Sparta and Corinth , rv,n.1cidicc by 

sought to undermine Athenian contro ° Athens 

inciting a number of small communities to s Olvnthus. 

and to form a joint settlement some miles in a p tidaea to 
The Athenians at once sent a small squadron ^ent 

enforce their demands, but meanw’hile the o i 
legates in order to dissuade the Athenian ass^ -^+110 hone 
purpose. Failing in this, they -went on to Sparta m 
of enlisting the active help of the Peloponnesian 
their struggle against Athens. The Athenian 
thirty vessels being too Aveak to deal adequate} ' Jonia. 
Chalcidic situation and Perdiccas os well, attacked 
It received some support from Perdiccas’ brother, 1 '^’^uler 
had taken refuge with the Athenians, and from Derdas, 
of Elimaea, who did not recognize the [Macedonian over 
ship of Perdiccas. After capturing Therma they procec 
to lay siege to Pydna. By this time a Corinthian expe 
tionary force, commanded by Aristeus, had reached Poti aWi 
wHle Athens at the same time despatched forty triremes a 
two thousand hoplites to Chalcidice. The commander o 
first Athenian detachment abandoned the attack on Py 
and patched up a truce with Perdiccas. Then he joined for^s 
with the second squadron. The combined Athenian expe 1 
tion then advanced into the vicinity of Olynthus and was 
joined by some Macedonian cavalry from amongst the sup 
porters of Phihp and Pausanias. Presumably for this reason 
Perdiccas almost at once repudiated his recent agreement 
with the Athenian commander and was again numbered 
among the opponents of Athens. The Athenian commander- 
in-chief, CalliM, next detached his Macedonian horsemen and 
a body of allies to hold Olynthus in check, while he led his 
^in army against Potidaea. A battle was fought hard by 
Potidaea While the Corinthians more than held their oivn 
against the troops opposed to them, the Potidaean army was 
ovmv e ed. The Athenians whose casualties were light, 
although Calhas himself was amongst them, now invested 
' or. F. Geyer. ilaktdonitn bis lur Thronbuttigung Philipps 11, p. C3. ' 
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the sharpest kind against them was a ^ j g j.]ea,rly 

against the whole Peloponnesian Confederacy 

made on the assumption that war was me^ • , 

The autumn and ^ter of 482-^81 were, ^^ever token ^ 

with deliberations and diplomatic conversa , chief 

opinions were divided, an at 

^okesman .as the king Axchidamus hemg 

time to try conclusions once more mth me Axna r 

But a majority of the ephois thought ^r" 

because they feared that, if Sparta beM ac ieopardy, * 

her leadership in the Eelopoimese might soon i J 

partly from jealousy and alarm at Atheman power. IVhe 

at Potidaea srurvives to tWs day {Tod 69). for the Corcyraean 

* Epigraphio records of the expenses { _ unruments p. 69. Eor the 

expedition; Tod 66=Meritt, Athenian ef Moritt, op. cit., 

cost of Athenian operations in Macedonia and Chalcidic 

PP. ’31-81. 

’ See above, p. 36. . placed by Thucydides 

* Cr. the exceedingly bitter criticisms of Spart p 
(I. 70-71) in the mouth of the Corinthian en\ oys. 
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the vote was put to the citizen assembly at Sparta a majority 
voted that Athens had violated the peace of 446. Then 
after a formal consultation of the Delphic oracle whose reply 
was considered satisfactory, a congress of the Peloponnesian 
League was summoned and the issue laid by Sparta before the 
delegates. A large majority voted for a declaration of war 
against Athens. There followed an interchange of recrimina- 
tions between Sparta and Athens, the only purpose of which, 
from the Spartan point of view, was to gain time. But a 
^cond delegation put the issue squarely. It demanded that 
t^ns rescind the Megarian decree, that Aegina be restored 
ri* autorromy, and that the siege of Potidaea be aban- 
' , Bericles, however, was not prepared to make any 
concessicms. When a third delegation from Sparta arrived in 
th threatening war unless the Athenians allowed 

e Greeks to remain autonomous, he had no difficulty in 
great majority of his countrymen with him. 
(ipTifr A interpreted, acceptance of Sparta’s final 

disbpnfir. meant neither more nor less than the 

Snarta ^ Athenian empire. Pericles’ answer to 

affainstMf.m,'^ the effect that Athens would annul the decree 

within he^eSito^^tvT embargo on strangers 

autonomntic v. p would permit cities that were 

tJe their fuU independence, if 

nese and tba^T^^ follow a similar course in the Pelopon- 
arbitration in p ready to submit disputed matters to 

^^5. To such ^ provided for in the treaty of 

Sparta could ^ from the Athenian statesman 

n one reply — mobilization. 

UTBREAK of the war and the resoubces of 

The first blow at th 

when they passed thc^H dealt by the Athenians 

opening of hostilities i Megara. But the formal 

Well advanced ; for it -w ^ ®yod until the season was already 

Atr ^ ^^^°P°“iesian anS beginning of June 

Aheady before thi Isthmus and invaded 

been broken by a ThcvT^ March, however, the peace 
”■ g^oss and indefe^o S? Thii was 

violation of the treaty of 446. Ever 
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since the sixth century this city had steadfastly refused to 
join the Boeotian League, a course of aetion only made possible 
by its friendly relations with Athens. The Plataeans had 
fought side by side with the Athenians at Marathon, and in 
the years that followed the friendship between the two states 
was closer than ever. But in 481 a small faction in this 
otherwise pro-Athenian town intrigued with Thebes and on 
a dark night admitted an advance body of three hundred 
men within the walls. The Plataeans, being taken by 
surprise and under the impression that a much greater munber 
of the enemy were wdthin the gates, began to parley. When, 
however, they discovered that their opponents were not so 
formidable as they had first imagined, they took courage 
and barricaded the streets. Then they rounded up one 
hundred and eighty of the Thebans, while the remainder were 
either killed in the fighting or escaped. When the main army 
of Thebes arrived outside the walls the Plataeans announced 
that they held their prisoners as hostages for the withdrawal 
of the enemy. Unfortimately, when they had brought all 
their effects inside the town and were ready to stand a siege, 
their intense hatred of Thebes led them to commit a breach 
of good faith. The prisoners were put to death and the 
urgent instructions from Athens, whither the Plataeans had 
sent a messenger asking for immediate help, not to harm 
fheir captives, came too late. The Athenian government, 
owever, despatched provisions and eighty hoplites to their 
^lly and at the same time brought away the non-combatants 
fo Athens. 

Li respect of man-power the two groups of states between 
whom formal hostilities were about to begin were perhaps 
fairly evenly matched. Unhappily, however, reliable figures 
Me few and incomplete. Athens’ army comprised 13,000 
hoplites for foreign service and 16,000 for home and garrison 
uties. The latter were composed partly of ephehi between 
<^>ghteen and twenty, partly of middle-aged men, partly of 
resident aliens. Besides this there were 1200 cavalrj'men 
^^d mounted archers and 1600 arehers on foot. The total of 
s^worthy galleys in 431 was three hundred. To man all 
i lat number at once would have needed 60,000 men. Aetually 
the number of ships in commission at any one time during 
the War was always less, in fact, the maximum mentioned 
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by Thucydides of 250 vessels nt sea at one lime was quite 
exceptional.! On the Athenian side were all the cities, 1 g 
and small, that made up the empire, CorcjTa, ’ 

most of Aeamania, the Messenians in Isaupnc us, • 

and the Thessalians, who sent a cavalry dctac mien 
Attica at the beginning of the waT. But the nncicn 
arc silent about the resources actual or potential o 
allies. Equally in doubt is the strength of Athens ^ ' 

They comprised the Peloponnesian League, that is a 
states in the Morea except Argos and Achaca, Boeotin, ’ 
Phocis, and Megara in central Greece, Anibracia, Anactoriu , 
and Leucas in the rvest. But the recorded figures of Pc upon 
ncsian armies arc unreliable.® . , 

Financially the position of Athens ^s■a.s incompara y 
stronger than that of Sparta, for besides the regular income 
provided by the tribute monies, a rcscn'c of six thousnn 
talents lay on the Athenian acropolis. Of these one thousnn , 
in addition to a hundred triremes, were set aside by Perm 
in the first year of the Avar, to be used only in case of grai c 
emergency. Even so it %Yas not many years before the con 
tinuouB upkeep of a large naval force on a war footing, o'! 
the expense of contemporaneous operations in several theatre 
of war caused serious embarrassment to tlic govcnimcn , 
necessitating unusual measures, liow tlic enemies of Athens 
financed their mihtary and naval undertakings is "''crj 
uncertain. The Corinthians seem at the very outset to 
suggested that the treasures of Delphi and Olympia be used 
or at least borrowed for war purposes, but the plan was not 
adopted. Religious sentiments on the port of a majority 
amongst the allies may help to account for this abstention ; 
we shall see that the Phocians eighty 3’^ears later were not 
so scrupulous. The Spartan government, however, organized 
'war fund to which contributions could be made either in 
money or food-stuffs. The contributors sometimes included 

total exiKxlitions to Sicay in 416-413 tl»o 

nuniDer of troernes was 207. At, tf,„ „r ir.n craUol'S 


were encoced on tv.o bnttlo of Arginusno 160 gaUoj'S 

Athenian aide, but somo of them were furnished by 


sible figure. The invaded Attica in 431, on iinpos- 

in 418 waa nearlv 12 nfST "tt tho hnttlo of Mnntinco 

numbered about 7000 Wih * “ 424 tbo nUied BoooUnn army 

and 1000 cavalry (Thnoydidea.’rP^Bsf’^^ light-armed troops, 600 peltostS, 
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even neutrals like the IMelians or disaffected citizens of 
Athenian allied states like Chios. ^ Yet a voluntary fund of 
this Icind was at best uncertain, so that one is tempted to 
conjecture that the occasional failure of the Peloponnesians 
properly to follow up a military advantage was attributable 
to a shortage of the “ sinews of war.” Nor was their more 
vigorous conduct of the war after 412, when most of their 
fighting was also done far from home, unconnected ■with the 
ample, though not always regular funds pro'vided by the 
Great King and his representatives in western Asia. 

Although the Pelopoimesian War lasted twenty-seven years 
and was rightly regarded by its historian, Thucydides ^he 
hhnself did not live to carry his narrative fiuther than 411 
as a single whole, since hostilities were never at any time 
completely suspended, it nevertheless falls into three clearly 
marked stages. This division is most apparent in the shift 
of the main theatre of operations. In the first decade ^the 
so-called Archidamian War, though the Spartan king "was 
scarcely eminent enough to deserve this form of immortality 
■ from 481 to the abortive Peace of Nicias the struggle 
chiefly centred in various regions of the Greek homeland. 
^ the next stage (421—418) the main fighting at first was still 
in Greece. But very soon the scene shifted ; for the crucial 
and dramatic episode of that period, whose disastrous end 
foreshadowed the ultimate outcome of the war, was laid in 
the West — Athens’ attack on Syracuse. Then between 412 
and 405 the centre of operations was in Asia Minor and the 
adjacent waters of the Aegean, and it was there that the 
final decision was reached. 

To Understand the course of the Archidamian War one must 
bear in mind that the contest was between two groups of 
states of which one was predominantly maritime, the other in 
the main military. The strategy which Pericles imposed on 
bis countrymen was thus fundamentally sound, to maintain 
a strictly defensive position in Attica and on land, while 
the naval strength of Athens to the fuU, with the double 
purpose of enforcing as far as possible the economic isolation 
ef the Pelopormese and of carrying out offensive operations 
at suitable points to give Athens fresh bases and additional 

probable date (427) of this inscription cf. F. E. Adcock 
m iUlanges GIoU, I, l_c. 

C 
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alli^. To make the first part of his plan truly elfective, 
Perieles prevailed on the rural population of Attiea to forsake 
their farmsteads and seek refuge Avithin the fortified area of 
Athens and Peiraeus. There can be no clearer proof of the 
unlimited eonfidence reposed by the Athenians in their leader 
at the beginning of the war than this. Their food-supply 
was assured so long as their nuA’y remained supreme in the 
egean. In addition, a strict control was in force at the 
eUespont on all grain shipped from Black Sea ports, while 
in eiraeus a special board of superintendents {eOT//eXirraO 
enioreed the regulation that two-thirds of the imported com 
be reserved for Athens. The rest could be re-exported 
to states within the empire.i 


§ 8. THE AVAR IN CENTRAL GREECE AND THE 

peloponnese, 481-427 n.c. 

Pelon^^^ ilostilities opened at the beginning of Jime with a 
to The invaders, after failing 

thev eojild • of Oenoe, did as much material damage as 
obstinatelv^h j Then, since the Athenians remained 
territorv Tn^ walls, they Avithdrew into Boeotian 

year -wlipn +L Avere repeated in the folIoAving 

and again in^M^ ''"as actuaUy prolonged for six weeks, 

by annual innuro-’ The Athenians retaliated 

manoeuvre se^r^l" ^egarid. The Peloponnesian 

destruction of pointless since the yearly 

though exasnpmfii*^ damage to orchards in Attica, 
appreciable difference inhabitants, could make no 

territory were mnrp ' , be attacks of Athens on Megarian 
in economic diffic\iHw”°*^ ^ ^bat city avbs already 

decree. To make thpi operation of the Athenian 

secure thau it was ^ Saronic Gulf even more 

population of Aevinn j’ ''^^benians in 481 expelled the 
to the island. The niri • ^ body of their OAvn settlers 

goodAviU Of Sparta in either settled Avith the 

else found homes in other Thyrea or 

1 Cf Tod '^^CCCG. 

Uien in '”'®® Passed in the summer 

• T strict regnlstions 

Consr. o/AtAen^, El. 
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Substantial results were gained in 431 by the Athenian 
navy. A fleet of one hundred galleys circiimnavigated the 
Peloponnese. A raid on Methone was repulsed by a Spartan 
force under Brasidas, but elsewhere the Athenians were more 
successful. They seized SoUium, a Corinthian dependency, 
and handed it over to their allies in Acarnania. They also 
expelled the tyrant of Astacus and compelled the city to 
join their side. The island of CephaUenia about the same 
time, as a result of a visit by the Athenian squadron, volun- 
tarily abandoned its neutrality in favour of Athens. In 480 
a naval force of the same strength, but reinforced by fotu 
thousand heavy infantry and three himdred cavalry as well 
as by fifty triremes from Chios and Lesbos, made a determined 
attack on the cities of the Argolic peninsula. Pericles in 
person took charge of the operations, but failed completely 
in his main objective, the captmre of Epidaurus, Some fl5dng 
raids on other Argolic commimities were hardly a sufficient 
return for so costly an tmdertaldng, and Thucydides is dis- 
creetly silent about the causes of Pericles’ lack of success. 
A beginning was also made this year with more ambitious 
undertakings in north-western Greece,^ while in Chalcidice 
the siege of Potidaea at last came to an end (late autumn, 
480). The inhabitants were allowed to leave, taking with them 
only the barest necessaries. Athenian colonists subsequently 
arrived to occupy the tovm.^ 

These military events, however, fade into insignificance 
before the blow that befeU the Athenians in their own terri- 
tory. The emergency measmes of Pericles which brought 
the population of Attica within the fortified city area were 
fully justified on military grounds. But the consequent 
overcrowding, accompanied by exceptionally unsanitary con- 
ditions even for a Mediterranean town, provided an ideal 
field for the propagation of disease. In 480 an epidemic, 
which was beheved to have been introduced from north 
Africa, attacked the dwellers, in Peiraeus and then spread 
rapidly to Athens. The disease was virulent and highly 
contagious. Manj’^ victims died after six or eight days, if not 
sooner, racked by - a burning fever ; others, who siuwived 
this hjqjerpyrexia, later succmnbed from intestinal compli- 
cations because in their weakened condition they had little 

* See below, pp. 91 2. * Cf. Tod GO. 
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power of resistance left. Some again put an end to their 
sufferings by suicide, while of those that recovered not a few 
remained partially maimed. Many of the dead were left 
unburied, and the contamination of the air and the water 
^ply helped greatly to spread and prolong the sickness, 
ucydides, who himself fell ill but made a complete recovery, 
as in his History left a careful clinical account of this disease 
m its various stages. Nevertheless it cannot be certainly 
1 entifled with any contagion now kno\vn.^ Birds and beasts 
^ o ed on the unburied corpses were not immune but 
equently died. In 429 and 428 there were fresh outbreaks, 
c ota mortahty must have been exceedingly high, the 
more so ^ in 430 the Athenian troops at Potidaea were 
^ X coming from Athens. If Thucy- 

npn' >, A „ 4400 hoplites and 800 cavalr}Tnen 

nr P pestilence in one year, and that Hagnon 

accui^tp^tn approximately 

80 OonanA ^ death-roU can hardly have been less than 
that armT+^*^° considerably higher.® It is remarkable 

the confinPQ Potidaea, the disease scarcely passed beyond 
than the apt ° 1 Tbucydides emphasizes that worse 

tWaLitor « destruction of human life fas 

people. pestilence on the morale of the 

ing the some to heroic self-sacrifice in help- 

and again therp depression in others ; 

ances of niany ti disregarded all the ordin* 

because on the m indulge in all manner of excess 

The 7 he dead, 

to sue for peace at ^ -Athenians, moreover, caused them 
appointment addeH without suceess. Their dis- 

n-ere enduring, then h <^Jiat they had endured and 

"''dth pardonable lacb against their leader, whom 

their troubles. Rerit^ they regarded as the cause of all 
of public funds. Thon^ti”*? arraigned for misappropriation 
there was the slightest t^ ti. • reason to suppose that 

fioed, and deposed from the charge, he was found guilty, 
' It is unfortmiate that Before this, however, he had 

referred to aa the 

it wGa allied ra^' from aoine + plague. Nor 
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still been able to exercise sufficient authority in the assembly 
to persuade his hearers to prosecute the war with the same 
energy and on the same lines as hitherto A A few months 
after the trial popular exasperation had died down. There 
was a revulsion of feeling, and Pericles was re-elected in the 
spring of 429 to the (rrpaTnyla. Near the close of the year 
he died. His loss was a great disaster for Athens ; for, although 
his general policy was followed to a great extent down to 
421, there was no one to take his place, no one who could 
exercise the same imquestioned authority resffiting partly 
from thirty years’ experience of public affairs, partly from 
personal attributes — ^force of character, unswerving integrity, 
and profoimd knowledge of mass psychology. The inevitable 
sequel was a return to the uncertainties and sometimes bitter 
■wrangles of party government. This had worked well enough 
in former days ; but in 429 and after, when the Athenians, 
besides having far greater imperial responsibilities than in the 
first part of the centiuy, were in the midst of a veritable life 
and death struggle, it might spell delay, loss of efficiency, 
perhaps even disastrous defeat. Indeed, the ancient historian 
frankly attributes the later misfortunes of Athens to this 
lack of an outstanding leader, whose force of character and 
prestige were sufficient to enable him to dispense with those 
arts of flattery and time-serving measures, on which Pericles’ 
successors depended in order to keep their mfiuence with the 
people. 

In 429 the annual Peloponnesian attack was directed not 
against Athens but against her ally, Plataea, which had been 
left xmmolested for two years. The Plataean territory had 
been declared sacred soil in 479 to commemorate the dehver- 
ance of Greece from Persian aggression brought about by 
the victory fought there. But the action of the Plataeans 
in 481 in putting their Theban prisoners to death had put 
them in the wrong and afforded a pretext to the Spartan 
king, Archidamus, and his army for marching into their land. 
That his real purpose was to become master of a geographically 
important place controlling the direct road from the Isthmus 
and the Megarid across Moimt Cithaeron into Boeotia, is 
shown by his offer to let the Plataeans go free if they would 
evacuate their land for the duration of the war. The 
’ Cf. tho epecch put in Pericles’ mouth by Thucydides (II, 60-C4), 
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Plataeans, after appljnng to Atlicns and being promised 
support from that quarter, refused. The rest of the cam- 
paigning season ^Yas spent in active siege operations, each of 
■whieh was sueeessfully repulsed by the defenders.^ In the 
autumn the Peloponnesians constructed a wall of cireum- 
vallation and, leaving a sulTicient force to guard it, thus ' 
ehanged the siege into a blockade. The Platnean garrison 
held out for a year, but their hope of receiving help from 
Athens was never fulfilled. In the winter of 428-427, as 
their plight became desperate, their counsels W'crc divided. 
Somewhat less than half the garrison determined to attempt 
escape, and their plan though full of hazard was justified by 
results. Two hundred and twelve men succeeded in reaching 
Athens in safety. The rest of the Plataeans continued to 
hold out until the summer of 427, w'hcn starvation at last 
compelled surrender. All of them, to the number of 225 — 
twenty-five of these were Athenians — were put to death. 
They could have expected no other fate seeing that their 
itterest enemies, the Thebans, had won over Sparta to take 
^reme measi^es. Their city was razed to the ground. 
Thucydides fails to explain the conduct of the Athenian 
government in netting to succour their ally. Apart from 
between the two cities and the gratitude 
.. 4 ^ thenians owed to their neighbour across the border, 
cn value of Plataca was, one would have supposed, 

cien to make Athenian intervention imperative. That 
forthcoming at the beginning can only 
kter «tiU raging in AtLns, and, 

Wh difficulties, wliich at the end of the 

secession nf^T '”'‘^^^ore becoming acute, coupled with the 
structure rff threatened the basic 

Athenian un-ro ^ demanded the maximum effort that 

Atnenian power could exert. 


) 


§ 4. the secession of LESBOS 
remaffied afe autonomous allies of Athens that 

Chios and Lesbos of Samos in 440-489 were 

in Lesbos was M^ilerT Powerful of the five communities 

TOsMytaene. Jtattaa, Eresus, and Pyirha, being 

- r-r a, dispute b, b,a b.ta, p. 33.. 
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smaller, maintained close relations with her ; but the fifth 
city, Methymna, pursued a poHcy of her own and during the 
events of 428—427 held staunchly to Athens. The government 
of Mytilene which was ohgarchical appears to have meditated 
secession from Athens some years before, but, receiving no 
encouragement from Sparta, postponed action. In the mid- 
summer of 428, no doubt calculating that the Athenians were 
too distracted by the epidemic and beset vdth enemies in 
Greece to follow up active protests by a considerable display 
of force, the Mytilenaeans openly seceded, although the defen- 
sive measures that had been in progress for some time 
improvements in the fortifications and harbour works-— were 
not quite completed. The three smaller communities on 
the island, moreover, consented to become members of t e 
MytUenaean state. Rumovns of this ctvi’oikkt/xo? and of t e 
other preparations readied Athens through various c^nne s. 
The Athenian government, though unwilling to ere t sue 
serious tidings, took no risks but sent representatives o 
Lesbos. When their efforts failed to avert a rupture, an 
Athenian squadron of forty triremes which was to 
operated in Peloponnesian waters was at once dispatched to 
the island instead. Oeippides and his two fellow-admirals 
were instructed to take the Mytilenaeans by surprise on tUe 
day when they were celebrating a religious festiva ou i e 
the city. Some news of this amiable plot, however, 
out at Athens, for a MytUenaean then in Athens succe^ed 
in hastening home by way of Euboea and warning his coun y- 
men, before Cleippides arrived. The Athenian comm^der, 
finding the city closed against him, declared war ^ 
the Mytilenaean ships "which saUied out agau^ 
into their harbour. Then, rather unwisely as it proved, de 
agreed to an armistice to enable the iMytUenaeam o sen a 
delegation to Athens. To make matters worse, the ^gUance 
of the Athenian fleet anchored to the north of the city under 
the lee of Cape Malea was relaxed, so that a jM^ena^ 
galley was able to slip away rmnoticed and sa or e 
Pdoponnese. 

The Athenian reply to the MytUenaean envoys was c&te- 
gorical — complete submission or war ; hence on t eir re 
home hostilities recommenced. Although Cleippi ^ was now 
able effectively to blockade Mytilene from the sea, he he-d POt 
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the men at his disposal to shut the enemy in on the land 
side. They on their part helped to strengthen the defences 
of Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus. The Methymnaeans too •were 
draAvn into the war but suffered a severe reverse at the hands 
of the people of Antissa. With the arrival of Paches, who 
appears to have superseded Cleippides and his colleagues, 
and one thousand hoplites from Athens the situation under- 
went a marked change. He built defence works on the 
land side and thereby cut off the Mytilenaeans completely 

from the outer world. The blockade lasted through the 
winter. 


lileantime the deputation to Sparta had effected nothing 
eyond the formal admission of Mytilene to membership in 
t e Peloponnesian League and the promise of assistance in 
the spring. In February, 427, a Spartan, Salaethus, reached 
Eesbos and smuggled himself into the city. He brought the 
news that a Peloponnesian fleet of forty vessels under the 
coriMand of Alcidas would shortly arrive on the scene. But 
y J''™® citizens were in imminent danger of starva- 
mlnV therefore advised the Mytilenaean govern- 

n rroT. ° 1 ^ ^ desperate bid for victory and organize 

general sortie of the able-bodied MytUenaeans. With this 

BiU ^ ® oligarchs issued out arms to the population, 

more discredited in the eyes of the citizen body, the 

their own suspected of having secreted stores for 

armed thpTv/;+-i^^^ others went himgry. Once they were 

to face the J* ^^^dd against their rulers and refused 

the hoarded time they demanded that 

to treat with be distributed, otherwise they threatened 

themselves to ^ ^ ^ dUemma the obgarchs preferred 

raander. PaoheJ^t^ negotiations Avith the Athenian com- 
^nspend further aph” P°^f®ssion of M3dalene, but agreed to 
consulted. The Athenian assembly had been 

Lesbos when news nf ^ distance from 

some of his comnnTi?r. ^ Ms^Mene arrived. Although 

on the Athenians or ^ yocated either a surprise attack 
in Ionia or Aeolis Avith occupation of some city 

against Athens, Alcidas^^x''^^^ stirring up a general revolt 
lore. He touched at onp^*^^ 4 .^° cautious for any such ven- 
but when he was siphfna^ nro points on the Asiatic coast ; 

^'eited by Paches’ Jopk-ou^ ships and 
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pursued he hastily ■uuthdrew across the Aegean to home 
waters. 

Paches, when he sent for instructions, also despatched 
Salaethus and certain iMytilenaean ringleaders as prisoners to 
Athens. The Spartan was immediately put to death. Then 
the assembly, roused to the utmost fury against their late 
ally, voted that the entire male population be put to the sword 
and to sell the women and children into slavery. A galley 
was then sent off to Paches with instructions to carry out 
this fearful decision. The next day public sentiment in 
Athens imderwent some change and the board of strategi 
took the unusual step of summoning a special meeting of 
the assembly. To do this required some comage as the 
magistrates in question thereby laid themselves open to 
prosecution for imconstitutional procedure. 

It is in the tragically dramatic setting of the second Myti- 
lenaean debate that Cleon, who had been foremost in urging 
fhe extreme penalty on the previous day, first makes his 
appearance in the pages of Thucydides. Little is known of 
ms earlier career. He may have been one of Pericles’ 
accusers in 430. In the year of the Lesbian revolt his official 
position was that of a member of the council. In 427—426 
0 Was one of the ten Hellenotamiae and it is probable that 
hereafter to the year of his death (422-421) he was annually 
e ected to the (rrpaTtjyla. Certainly from 427 he was the 
miofficial but acknowledged leader of the ecdesia. His 
deputation has suffered because of the adverse judgment 
passed on him by Thucydides and the brilliant scurrilities of 
^stophanes at his expense. It is thus not easy to form a 
an estimate of this most violent yet most influential citizen, 
e exponent of a new style of popular oratory, who slapped 
disarranged his dress and ran up and down the 
^ e he declaimed torrentially, until his voice rose to the 
^ singed sow.^ Yet a dispassionate weighing of 
t e evidence suggests that he was an administrator of 
mar -ed abUity, especially in the sphere of finance, and that 
^^en as a military leader he was at least not helow the 
imperial policy he upheld with brutal frank- 
that might is right. In the pages of Thucy- 
^ he is made to remind the Athenians that their empire 
Cf. Thucydides, m, 36 ; Plutarch, Xicias, S ; Aristophanes, Watps. 34. 
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is no more nor less than a tjTanny. He argues that the 
people of Mytilene as a whole, not merely a minority, were 
responsible for the secession from Athens. Moreover, since 
this aUy had always enjoyed all the privileges due to a free 
and autonomous state, repudiation of the long-standing an 
friendly relations between the two cities was peculiarly cul- 
pable. The Athenians before this had pumshed severely 
allies who had been forced into revolt. The punishment of 
the Mytilenaeans, whose defection was quite unprovoked, 
should be all the more severe. In short, Cleon argued that 
if the Athenians were to incline to leniency in this crisis and 
refuse to make an example of Mytilene, they might as well 
give up their empire at once. 

The reply to Cleon’s indictment of Mytilene and his insistent 
demand that the previous day’s decree of the assembly be 
left unchanged is assigned by the historian to Diodotus a 
speaker otherwise unknown. Diodotus enters no humani- 
tarian plea for the islanders ; like Cleon, he is concerned only 
with what it is expedient for Athens to do. Not what the 
Mytilenaeans deserve — ^he does, indeed, argue that it was the 
oligarchy not the demos which was responsible — ^but what 
prudence demands that the Athenians should do is the subject 
of his argument. He warns against the danger in a democratic 
state like Athens of precipitate action under the spur of 
momentary passion. Then he contends with great force that 
terroristic methods defeat their own end. No punishment, 
not even death, has ever sufficed to end wrong-doing. In the 
case under consideration the ultimate result of inflicting the 
exfreme penalty on Lesbos, so far from ensuring the future 
so anty^ of the empire, would be to hasten its disintegration 
y rmmg and antagonizing in the various city-states the 
^ocratic majorities whose feelings to Athens were friendly. 

e ora or s arguments, doubtless because they avoided all 
thfw enlarged only upon what he believed to be in 
to wio inifR Athenian interest, were powerful enough 

decSn^W Sive him a smaU majority. The 

was desnatoVipa^^r^^'^ rescinded and a second vessel 

Athens provided ration Mytdenaean representatives m 

reached tfiplr pronused rewards if the rowers 

reached their destuwhon i„ gy 
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shifts rowing day and night — the rowers even took their food 
as they worked at the oars — ^the commander of the second 
ship brought her to Lesbos almost in the wake of the first, 
whose captain sent on a painful errand had not made par- 
ticular hsLste to reach his destination. Only the ringleaders 
of the revolt were put to death — their number is uncertain 
the rest forfeited their pohtical independence. The land of 
the Lesbian cities, other than loyal Methymna, was parcelled 
out into lots. After certain of these had been set aside as 
sacred lands, the remainder were assigned to cleruchs who 
wme from Athens to settle in the island. The defeated 
uihabitants farmed the lots and paid an annual rental to 
their conquerors.^ Thus the Athenians had extricated them- 
selves from a dangerous situation ; but the cost had been 
^eat. The unexpected addition to the heavy expenses 
incurred in other theatres of the war compelled the govern- 
nient to institute an extraordinary tax on property {eicr(f>opa). 
So far as is known, that was the first occasion on which the 
Athenian state had recourse to such direct taxation. 


§ OPERATIONS IN NORTH-WESTERN GREECE, 480-426 B.C. 

It Avill be recalled how in 481 and 480 the Athenians had 
^vith varying success carried out naval raids on various points 
of the Peloponnese. Amongst the more substantial results 
d been the voluntary’" accession of Cephallenia and the con- 
quest of some towns on the Acamanian coast. North-western 
reece then seemed a promising area for fruther Athenian 
^^ansion, perhaps with the ultimate hope of completely 
hemming in Boeotia and Phocis ; for on the south was the 
^nnthian Gulf while the Thessalians in the north were 
u eady numbered amongst the enemies of Thebes and her 
'^ufedcrates. Of these more backward Greeks in the north- 
the Aetolians maintained their neutrality at this time, 
-iuch of Acamania was on the Athenian side ; hut Oeniadae 
^ the extreme south, as well as the north-western comer of 
J'^amania with the adjacent island of Leucas, was allied to 
So, too, were the Ambraciots on the north side of 
. Gulf of Arta. The Athenians had an initial advantage 
their control of a first-class base for naval operations, 

' in. 50. supported by on inscription of -127-120 (Tod 63). 
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Naupactus. Before the end of the campaigning season of 
480 a beginning was made with plans that presuipably 
originated with Perieles.^ 

Aetually the initiative came from the Amphilochians of 
Argos on the eastern side of the Gulf of Arta. As a result 
of a feud with their neighbours of Ambraeia, they had been 
driven out of their city and had temporarily foimd a home 
with the Acarnanians further south, A joint petition to 
Athens was answered by immediate instruetions to Phormio 
to restore the exiles. With a squadron of thirty triremes the 
Athenian admnal carried out bis orders efficiently, Argos 
was taken and then resettled by Amphilochians and Acar- 
nanians. The redueed Ambraciots were sold into slavery. 
After this Phormio 'withdrew to Naupactus, where he remained 
on guard for the winter months. 

That the Athenians entertained high hopes of advancing 
their interests in the north-west is suggested by the fact that, 
in spite of the epidemic and more urgent calls elsewhere on 
their resources, they continued their operations to the north 
of the Corinthian Gulf for the next four years. An additional 
reason for their action, however, was the intervention of 
parte in this theatre of war. After their reverse at Argos 
the Ambraciots appealed to the enemies of Athens. The 
partans despatched an advance force ■under Cnemus, while 
a larger Peloponnesian fleet was made ready. He succeeded 
in crossi^ to Leucas unbeknown to Phormio who was on 
^ar at Naupactus and in the •vicinity. Cnemus now received 
emtorcements from various enemies of Athens in the north- 
also from the tribes of southern Epiru®- 
pn <^en sent a thousand of his Macedonians to 

hanr^' in time for the business in 
iianian attempt to capture the important Acar- 

bccause ofTh” failed mainly, it would seem, 

bv Cnomiit:’ r^- '^^'^'^ipiinc and lack of co-operation shmvn 
the tcnitorv allies. He withdrew his men into 

while the Pol ^niadae, where the allies disbanded. Mean- 

PP im. But it was followed by Phormio and 

than twenty years beforo ^*1 tried without success more 

of tho Corinthian Pnir Athenian position on the northern, 

flDovo, p. 39, 
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his twenty triremes as far as the open sea just outside the 
entranee to the gulf. Here, aided by a favourable wind, he 
was able to use the Athenian naval tactics to full advantage 
and completely defeated his adversaries although they were 
more than twice as strong numerically. Later in the summer 
of 429 Cnemus, whose failure had formed the subject of an 
official inquiry at Sparta, tried to retrieve his reputation by 
an attack on Naupactus. But once more the Athenian 
admiral, though some of his ships were driven ashore, saved 
his base and turned an imminent defeat into a victory not 
less brilliant than the first.^ During the winter he conducted 
a raid against Astacus and deported some disloyal elements 
in Stratus and other Acamanian communities. Then he 
withdrew to Athens, where he probably died soon afterwards. 

In the summer of 427 his son, Asopius, was put in charge 
of a squadron which, following the precedent set in previous 
years, raided the Laconian coast. While the rest of the fleet 
then returned to home waters, the admiral proceeded with 
twelve galleys to Naupactus. It is a tribute to Phormio that, 
after his withdrawal, the Acamanians petitioned Athens to 
Send some relative of his to take charge. Asopius now led 
his Acamaruan allies against Oeniadae, which being imassail- 
able during the winter months had not been attacked by his 
father dming his last campaign. But the career of Phormio’s 
son was almost immediately cut short. Devastation of 
Oeniadae’s territory did not intimidate its citizens into 
joining Athens. T^en Asopius went on to attack Leucas, 
he himself was killed and his men were repulsed with heavy 
loss. 

But the chief event amongst the north-western Greeks in 
this year was a civil war in Corcyra. Few episodes in ancient 
historj’- can compare with it for stark Aeschylean horror, so 
that Thucydides was moved to append to a characteristically 
restrained, though vivid, narrative of its progress and end a 
searching analysis of revolution (aTacrj?), and of the spirit 
of faction in party government which in given circum- 
stances might degenerate into anarchy and a complete 
destruction of ordered political life. The trouble on the 
island began soon after the arrival there of the CorcjTaean 
prisoners taken by Corinth in 438-432. They had been 

» Oil tlio Atheruan nn\-nl tactics cf. below, p. 343. 
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Naupactus. Before the end of the campaigning s^on of 
480 a beginning Avas made Avith plans that presurnably 
originated Avith Pericles. i 

Aetually the initiative came from the Amphilochians of 
Argos on the eastern side of the Gulf of Arta. As a result 
of a feud Avith their neighbours of Ambracia, they had been 
driven out of their city and had temporarily found a home 
Avith the Acamanians further south. A joint petition to 
Athens Avas ansAvered by inunediate instructions to Phormio 
to restore the exiles. With a squadron of thirty triremes the 
thenian admiral carried out his orders efficiently. Argos 
was taken and then resettled by Amphilochians and Acar- 
nwuans. The reduced Ambraciots Avere sold into slaverj’. 

er this Phormio Avithdrew to Naupactus, Avhere he remained 
on guard for the Avinter months. 

, Athenians entertained high hopes of advancing 

eu: interests in the north-Avest is suggested by the fact that, 
in spi e of the epidemic and more mrgent calls elsewhere on 
they continued their operations to the north 
TPocrf four years. An additional 
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his twenty triremes as far as the open sea just outside the 
entrance to the gulf. Here, aided by a favourable wind, he 
was able to use the Athenian naval tactics to full advantage 
and completely defeated his adversaries although they were 
more than twice as strong nume^icall3^ Later in the summer 
of 429 Cnemus, whose failure had formed the subjeet of an 
official inquiry at Sparta, tried to retrieve his reputation by 
an attack on Naupactus. But once more the Athenian 
admiral, though some of his ships were driven ashore, saved 
his base and turned an imminent defeat into a victory not 
less brilliant than the first. ^ During the winter he conducted 
a raid against Astacus and deported some disloyal elements 
in Stratus and other Acanianian communities. Then he 
withdrew to Athens, where he probably died soon afterwards. 

In the summer of 427 his son, Asopius, w'as put in charge 
of a squadron which, following the precedent set in previous 
years, raided the Laconian coast. Tffiiile the rest of the fleet 
then returned to home waters, the admiral proceeded with 
twelve galleys to Naupactus. It is a tribute to Phormio that, 
after his withdrawal, the Acamanians petitioned Athens to 
send some relative of his to take charge. Asopius now led 
his Acamanian allies against Oeniadae, which being xmassail- 
able during the winter months had not been attacked by his 
father dining his last campaign. But the career of Phormio’s 
son was almost immediately cut short. Devastation of 
Oeniadae’s territory did not intimidate its citizens into 
joining Athens. "V^en Asopius went on to attack Leucas, 
he himself was killed and his men were repulsed ivith heavy 
loss. 

But the chief event amongst the north-western Greeks in 
this year was a civil war in Corcyra. Few episodes in ancient 
history can compare with it for stark Aeschylean horror, so 
that Thucydides was moved to append to a characteristically 
restrained, though vivid, narrative of its progress and end a 
searching analysis of revolution (o-raVi?), and of the spirit 
of faction in party government which in given circum- 
stances might degenerate into anarchy and a complete 
destruction of ordered political life. The trouble on the 
island began soon after the arrival there of the Corcyraean 
prisoners taken by Corinth in 433-482. They had been 

» On the Athenian naval tactics cf. below, p. 343. 
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released on the understanding that they would work for the 
defection of Corcyra from the Athenian alliance. After 
failing to bring about the legal condemnation of Pithias, the 
leader of the democratic government, the oligarchic con- 
spirators, some of whom were prosecuted in their tiun for 
sacrilege, carried out a raid on the coimcil-house. There they 
slew Pithias and about sixty of his supporters. Next they 
succeeded in obtaining temporary control of the city, save 
for the acropohs and one of the two harbours. There their 
opponents maintained themselves until they received re- 
inforcements from the agricultural serfs in the island, to whom 
in return for loyal help they promised their freedom. The 
oligarchs, however, through possessing one of the two har- 
bours, were able to introduce some eight hundred mercen- 
aries from the mainland, presumably Epirot mountaineers. 
Renewed fighting attended by much material damage in the 
city was suspended for a short time owing to the arrival 
and intervention of some Athenian galleys from Naupactus. 
Many of the oligarchs nevertheless were distrustful of their 
opponents and of the Athenian commander. They took 
sanctuary in temples and later withdrew to a small island 
off the coast. The arrival of fifty-three Peloponnesian ships 
under the Spartan admiral Alcidas, who after his fruitless 
cruise to Asia Minor had been sent off to support the Corcy- 
raean oligarchs, must have raised their hopes. But, although 
Alcidas engaged the Corcyraean fleet and came off best, he 
Avithdrew after a few days on receiving intelligence of the 
approach of a superior Athenian armament. He showed the 
same excess of caution and inability to exploit an initial 
advantage as when he was ordered to the relief of Mitylene. 
Had he followed the plan of Brasidas, who accompanied him 
to Corcyra in an advisory but subordinate capacity, he might 
well have occupied the city and have been in a strong position 
to repulse the Athenians when they came, in spite of their 
slight numerical superiority. 

On the departirre of Alcidas the Corcyraean demos proceeded 
with pitiless ferocity against the oligarchs and against all 
suspected of being in sympathy with them. Many, too, 
anticipated certam execution by committing suicide or killing 
each other. Only some six hundred effected a withdrawal to 
Movmt Istone. The Athenian squadron under Eurymedon 
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stood by for some days, but he took no steps to stop the 
carnage. In their stronghold in the north-eastern comer of 
the island the ohgarchs held out for two years, making 
periodical raids into the lowlands and even against the city 
itself. The end came in the summer of 425. Then the demo- 
crats, aided by another Athenian fleet which, commanded by 
Eurymedon and Sophocles, was on its way to Sicily, stormed 
the fastness on Istone. The oligarchs smrendered on the 
understanding that their fate should be decided by the 
Athenian people. The Athenian commanders segregated 
them on a small island near by, it being stipulated that any 
attempt to escape would negative the agreement. The Corcy- 
raeans, not to be baulked of their vengeance, trapped certain 
oligarchs by false statements into attempting to escape from 
custody. It is impossible to condone the action of Emymedon 
and his colleague in handing over the prisoners to their fellow- 
citizens and making no move to intervene when the wretched 
oligarchs were butchered to a man. 

The next year brought to the front an Athenian soldier 
who for more than a decade was to serve his country loyally 
and with substantial success. Demosthenes, so far as is 
known, first held the office of strategus in 426. He was an 
officer gifted with imagination and ready to adapt his mihtary 
tactics to the special needs of the occasion rather than rigidly 
to adhere in all circumstances to the traditional usages of 
Greek warfare at this date. Such a man, however, was not 
ss.fe ” ; and if he had some brilliant successes, he also 
suffered reverses which a more cautious and orthodox com- 
niander would have avoided. Again, he was not a politician ; 
and so, from one cause or the other, he never enjoyed the 
degree of confidence and support from the Athenian demos 
to which his real abilities entitled him. In the last and most 
critical campaign of his life we shall see that an unparalleled 
disaster for Athens would probably have been avoided, if he 
had had a free hand to carry out his plans instead of being 
overruled by an older and politically more influential colleague. 

In the summer of 426 he and another commander were put 
in charge of a modest naval squadron of thirty vessels with 
orders to operate in western Greece. In conjunction with 
the Acarnanian allies and others from Zacjmthus, Cephallenia, 
and even Corcjrra he directed an attack on Leucas. The 
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inhabitants were hard pressed and driven to take refuge 
within their chief town. A blockade would probably have 
reduced them within a short time, but, in spite of the protests 
of the Aearnanians, Demosthenes changed his plans, lured 
by the prospect of carrying out a far more ambitious under- 
taking. This was no less than the conquest of Aetolia. This 
once achieved, the isolation of Boeotia and neighbouring 
Doris would have been all but complete ; for the Phocians 
were only through force of circumstance on the Peloponnesian 
side and would have joined Athens once they could safely 
do so. At the same time direct communication between the 
Gulf of Corinth and the Maliac Gulf would be opened to the 
Athenians and their allies. The Spartans had, however, not 
lost sight of the situation in central Greece. The tribes of 
Trachis and Doris had appealed to them for assistance agamst 
their neighbours in the hills, A colony, Heraclea, was estab- 
lished in Trachis, a few miles west of Thermopylae, which 
commanded the road from Delphi and Ampliissa to Thessaly. 
The settlers were drawn partly from Laconia, partly from the 
Pdoponnesian alhes. The town’s vicinity to the sea and to 
the northern end of Euboea flattered the hopes of the Spartans 
that they might use it to strike at Athens in a most vulnerable 
spot ; but they reckoned without the hostility of the Thes- 
saham on the north, who prevented Heraclea from ever 
eve opmg into a place of importance. Moreover, the harsh 
government of the Spartan leaders there called forth the dis- 
coiRent of the remainder of the population, and internal 
is armony made for weakness against outside foes, 
fti however, when Heraclea was first founded, the 

ea to Athenian interests seemed serious. A successful 
‘ Aetolia would go a long way towards neutraliz- 

^ He value of the new colony. Nevertheless Demosthenes 
tlw &UHty of imderestimating the difficulties of his under- 
g. Aetolia was mountainous and had few roads and 
movements of bodies of troops. Its 
• ^ Were skilled at the type of fighting and skirmish- 

country and with the right tactics could 
eir own against greatly superior numbers. They knew 
e ery inc of the ground, a knowledge which no invader, 
even with native guides, could hope to equal. The Acar- 
namans refused to co-operate with DemosSenes,' because he 
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fearing to be surrounded by superior numbers, departed so 
far from normal Greek tactics as to post in an ambush a 
mixed force of four hundred heavy and light-armed Acar- 
nanian infantry. These, when the right wing of the Athenians 
was in danger of being surrounded, suddenly swooped on the 
Spartans from the rear and routed them. At the same time 
their centre gave way. The Ambraciots, however, carried all 
before them on the other Aving ; but Avhen they returned from 
pursuing their opponents they found themselves exposed to 
a fresh attack by the victorious troops of Demosthenes. 
They only covered their retreat into Olpae Avith the greatest 
difficulty. The Athenian commander had Avon a striking 
Auctory Avhich fully atoned for his costly errors earlier in the 
year. The casualties of his opponents had been A’^ery heaAy, 
amongst them being Etuylochus himself. The Spartans, 
moreover, noAv desired to extricate themselves from a perilous 
commitment. They reached a secret understanding Avith 
Demosthenes and then slunk aAvay from Olpae one by one 
under pretext of gathering kindling Avood and herbs. Wh® 
their late allies realized *their treachery they hurried out in 
pursuit, but they were set upon by the Acamanians and 
repulsed Avith heaA^y losses. Finally Demosthenes Avaylaid 
and all but annihilated Ambraciot reinforcements hastening 
^ Olpae. Thoroughly defeated and deserted by their 
e oponnesian allies, the Ambraciots were glad to come to 
ter^ wth their neighbours. Although they did not become 
t enian allies, they hereafter remained neutral in the Avar. 
About nine months later (autumn, 425) Anactorium was 
etrayed into the hands of a mixed Athenian and Acarnanian 
force, and in the next year Oeniadae was at last constrained 
mto standing in with the rest of Acamania. Both these 
even^, however, took place after Demosthenes had been 
tranrferred to another theatre of war. The hope of coercing 
Aetoha was never fulfiUed. Even had the Athenians been 
Avilling or able to send a far greater army to its conquest, the 
ente2)nse would have been lengthy and its ultimate success 
ar om certain. But in the next few years their Autal 
mterests demanded attention elsewhere, whUe in the second 
1 . 1 . ^ under the influence of younger politicians 

the Athenian d^s embarked on more spectacular under- 
gs. e inhabitants of Naupactus meanwhile had 
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commemorated their successes in 426 and 425 by setting up 
dedications at Delphi and Olympia.^ 


§ 6. PYLOS AND SPHACTEBIA 

The surrender of Mytilene in 427 had aroused a keen 
division of opinion in the Athenian assembly. Two years 
later our sources afford us another glimpse of the party 
struggles which, fa mili ar enough in earlier days, had been in 
abeyance during the later part of Pericles’ regime. Cleon’s 
ascendancy in the ecclesia was far from complete, as the 
outcome of the Mytilenaean debates had clearly shown. 
The more conservative or moderate group {oi /aea-ot) in the 
assembly had as its chief spokesman Nicias, son of Niceratus. 
A man of considerable wealth, he was at this time probably 
dose to fifty years of age. He appears to have served as 
strategus in Perides’ lifetime and certainly several times 
since. In the late summer of 427 he had been in charge of 
a military contingent which captured Minoa, an islet lying 
off the coast of Megara. In the next year he commanded 
sixty ships which first raided Melos, whose population abided 
obstinately by their neutrahty, and then the coast of Locris. 
This second ventmre was timed to coincide with an Athenian 
sortie into Boeotia that culminated in a successful skirmish 
against Boeotian troops near Tanagra. The ancient writers 
stress the political integrity, the liberality, the high sense of 
duty, and the piety, sometimes verging on superstition, of 
Nicias. He enjoyed the respect even of his pohtical opponents, 
while his popularity with the general public was great. But 
while these excellent qualities were of outstanding value to 
his coimtrymen in time of peace, he lacked the initiative, 
energj’-, and far-sightedness indispensable in a statesman who 
would guide Athens to dctoiy over her enemies. It was his 
tragedj', and Athens’, that the implicit trust of his feUow- 
Athenians assigned to him tasks and responsibility to which 
his capacity was unequal. 

An Athenian fleet was sent off to the west in the spring 
of 425, its final destination being Sicily. The two adnfirals, 
Emnunedon and Sophocles were, however, under orders to put 
in at Corc 3 ’Ta on the vray. It has ahead}" been related how 

^ For the inscriptions recording those dedications see Tod 65. 
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they stood by during the final reckoning of the Corcyraean 
demos with its oligarchic opponents. The arrival of the 
Athenians in the island had been delayed by bad weather. 
Moreover, Demosthenes had sailed with them when they left 
Athens. Though not holding office in this year, he seems to 
have had the support of Cleon to call upon the two com- 
manders for assistance, if he saw a suitable occasion of 
inflicting a telling blow on the enemies of Athens. It is 
possible that on his previous cruises he had formed some 
plan for establishing a strong post in Spartan territory. At 
aU events, when the fleet was caught in a storm and driven 
to shelter for several days in the harbour of Pylos on the west 
coast of Messenia, Demosthenes proposed to turn the rocky 
peninsula of Pylos into a fort by strengthening artificially 
three places which were not by nature unassailable. The 
admirals were opposed to what they deemed a hare-brained 
scheme ; nevertheless, as they could not leave at once, they 
acquiesced in the employment of their men on this task. 
At the end of six days the bad weather had abated, but the 
building of the three pieces of wall was also finished. Demos- 
thenes was left with five triremes to hold the fort as best he 
could, while the main fleet proceeded on its way to Corcyra. 

The Spartan government looked seriously on what they 
might have been excused for regarding as an impudent, but 
^^flfigible escapade. The Peloponnesian army that . was 
ravaging Attica was recalled and orders were sent to a fleet 
which had been despatched to Corcyra to hasten to Pylos. 
An advance body of troops was detailed at once to blockade 
Demosthenes. It was joined soon after by a larger Pelopon- 
nesian army and by the fleet which had eluded Eurymedon 
and Sophocles in the neighboiuhood of Zac 3 Tithus. But, 
though Demosthenes had realized his danger in time and 
despatched two of his galleys to bring back the Athenian 
fleet, he was blockaded by the enemy on both elements 
before ite arrival. The Spartans, to prevent any attempt at 
occupation by the Athenians, stationed somfe of their men on 
the island of Sphacteria which all but shut off the bay from 
the open sea. Immediately to the north of it and separated 
from it only by a narrow channel was the promontory of 
Pylos. ^ The strait to the south of the island was three-quarters 
of a mile wide. To block this entry into the bay effectively 
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against the Athenians, -while eontinxiing the siege of Pylos, 
would have required more vessels than the Spartans had at 
their disposal. The Spartan admiral strove hard to reduce 
Demosthenes before the Athenian fleet could return. On 
three separate days he assaulted the Athenian position. But 
the strength of the httle peninsula and the reefs inshore 
which made navigation for the Peloponnesian ships dangerous 
compensated the gallant defenders for their numerical 
inferiority. Thus when the Athenian fleet arrived on the 
scene Pylos was stUl imconquered. After one day’s delay 
the Athenians sailed into the bay early in the morning, 
taking the enemy, who were just preparing to laxmch their 
triremes, at a serious disadvantage. They captmed or dis- 
abled enough of the Peloponnesian boats to give them a 
marked superiority and enable them not merely to relieve 
Demosthenes but to blockade the 420 Spartans and a body 
of Helots on Sphacteria. 


The Spartan government, seeing no means of rescuing their 
men on the island, proposed a truce while they sent legates 
to Athens to negotiate. In the interval the Athenian admirals 
agreed to allow regular food rations to be introduced into 
the island under supervision. But the reply to the Spartan 
peace proposals given by the Athenian assembly was for 


from conciliatory. Cleon commanded sufficient support to 
demand the cession of Achaea, Troizen, Pagae, and Nisaoa 
as the price for the smxender of the Spartans on Sphacteria - 
in other words, he would have recovered at one stroke j-fl 
that Athens had forfeited or lost by the peace of 445, J'hijr 
the negotiations came to nothiug and the truce ended. '£} <- 
Athenians, moreover, alleging that their opponents had 
guilty of a small infraction of the truce, retained the 
nesian ships of which they had taken charge when 
were temporarily suspended. But to carry out a con ► V- 
blockade of Sphacteria proved more difficult than 
anticipated, partly because the prevailing wind? 
patrolling difficult, partly because food was runnin-? X/J 
" and fresh supplies being sea-borne arrived irregularlv^t! ' 
because the Spartans on the mainland offered 
swimmers who woidd carrj'- skins filled with food 
bay by night. This delay in due course produced 
of public sentiment in the Athenian ecclesia, rvC; 

fJT 
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Cleon was voiced, to which he replied by denying the reports 
that had come through from Pylos and then taunting Ncias 
and his military colleagues vdth lack of cnerg}% adding that 
with a detachment of troops he could do better himself. 
Nicias ond the assembly thereupon took Cleon at his word 
and the direction of the expedition was entrusted to him 
against his vdll, Demosthenes to be associated with him in 
the command. He put the best face he could on an unwelcome 
responsibility and even guaranteed to capture or kill off the 
Spartans on Sphactcria ;vithin three •weeks. 

Demosthenes, even before Cleon reached Pylos, had been 
planning to land on the island. It was a difRcult undertaking, 
because the points at which troops could be disembarked at 
all were few and dangerous ; besides, much of Sphactcria was 
covered with thick brushwood which afforded protection to 
the defenders. Most of them were encamped in the middle 
of the island near the only well, but there were two outposts, 
one to the south, one on a steep hill near the northern end. 
An accidental bush-fire, however, destroyed much of the 
thick undergro\vth, so that the main Spartan position became 
more distinct for any landing party. Soon afterwords Cleon 
arrived and the capture of the island was attempted without 
delay. The troops, hca'vy- and light-armed, were disembarked 
early in the morning at two points near the south-eastern 
and south-western extremities of Sphactcria. Although the 
total number cannot be determined with certainty, it is 
probable that they outnumbered their opponents by at least 
ten to one. Against this mass attack of hoplites, flanked by 
archers and other light mfantry, the Spartans and their helots 
fought •with magnificent doggedness. IVhen at last their 
position in the central encampment became untenable they 
slowly retired to the hill in the north. From this inaccessible 
spot they continued to beat off their assailants until a detach- 
ment of light-armed Messenians -vvas despatched by the 
th^an commanders up a narrow gorge which led them 
to the rear of the Spartan position. Only then the snrvi'ving 
Spartans to the number of 292 capitulated. 

“^e unusual character of these operations, combined 
perhaps -with the epic quality of the Spartan stand, influenced 
he Atheman historian to relate them at a length dispropor- 
tionate to their military importance. The occupation of 
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Pylos, however galling to Spartan pride, did not prove of 
great strategic value. On the other hand, the detention at 
Athens of nearly three hundred Spartan prisoners of war 
was an event without parallel in Greek history and proved of 
great value to the Athenians in later negotiations. Besides 
this, the exploit completely rehabilitated Cleon, and his 
authority for the remainder of his life was greater than it had 
ever been. 


§ 7. THE DELIUM CAMPAIGN 


The occupation of Pylos was followed by the capture of 
two other Peloponnesian bases. In midsummer 425 an 
expedition led by Nicias and two other commanders began 
by a raid into Corinthian territory. Though indecisive in 
character, it cost them less than fifty fives, whereas their 
opponents’ casualties numbered two hundred and twelve. 
They next occupied the peninsula of Methone on the south- 
eastern side of the Argolic peninsula, and fortified the narrow 
strip of territory coimecting it noth the mainland. In the 
following spring Nicias, again in association with two 
colleagues, inflicted a grave loss on Sparta by seizing Cythera. 
The island was chiefly inhabited by PerioecL It was important 
for its local fisheries and as a port of call for merchantmen 
on their way to and from the African coast. Hence a Spartan 
magistrate was in charge and a garrison was maintained there 
The Athenians at once used the island as a centre from which 
to make descents on the coast settlements of Messenia and 
Laconia. 


Another capture nearer home the Athenians owed to a 
civil disturbance in Megara. It had led to the e.vpulsion of one 
faction, ,vh.ch seized Pngae and held it against its rirS 
Some of the l^leganans then opened secret ncrnH.f; 

Athens, asserting their srtllingJcss to haTd "’‘5 

the port of Msaca. Demosthenes and another ^ 

Hippocrates, who were again but less hanniJv fo h 

later in the year, were entrusted with thfs Lts 

attempt to surprise and occupv .Alefrara 

timely nrrivnl of ,n Pcloponncsta 

bpart.m, Brasidas. But thcr red need 4^ 

control of the Long Walls, whidi Seined 

had constructed thirty vears before themselves 

Renewed ch-ij 
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jrcnnm. l)rougJit the secessionists nt- Pngne into power. yVacr 
a Tutlilcss persecution of their politienl opponents they 
established an oligarchic govcnimcnt of a narrow type. 

But now the series of Athenian successes, all Init unbroken 
through two seasons of lighting, n^ccived an abrupt cheek. 
The summer of 421 saw the beginning of opemtions under a 
Spartan comntander in Clmlcidicr which Ihrcnfened to deprive 
the Athenians of an important section of their maritime 
empire. At the very end of that ycnr'.s campaigning an 
Athenian army in the Held snfhTcd n severe defeat in cen rn 
Greece, for in October Iliiipoerates and Demnslhencs pre- 
pared to make a concert cd attack on Bocotin. Although )o > 
were on the hoard of .^trn/egi for 424~12n, they could not have 
undertaken this campaign without the h.acking of the po i ica 
leaders ; in other words, while the plans no doubt onginn ct 
with one or both of them, the decision to carry them m o 
effect was Cleon’s. This circumstance dcscrv&s to be empha- 
sized because the invasion of Bocotia was the first subsUn in 
departure from Bcriclcan strategy during the war. IlaMng 
failed to isolate Bocotia by the acquisition of Aclolin, Demos 
Ihcncs and Hippocrates, who had been in communication IM ^ 
disaffected persons in Bocotin, hoped that the appearance o 
an Athenian army there would encourage tliein to attemp a 
pro-Athenian revolution. The plan that u’ns evolved a as 
strategically sound enough, provided absolute secrecy cou 
be maintained till it was time to strike. But a leakage o 
information ruined it and the Bocolnrchs were able to ta 'c 
precautionary measures. Demosthenes Avith a fleet of for > 
ships sailed for Naupaclus. There he raised levies among lus 
Acamanian friends and with their help lie proposed to seize 
Siphae on the Gulf of Corinth. Hippocrates, who in the mean- 
time had collected nil the available men in Attica— -even 
foreigners permanently or temporarily resident in Athens 
were summoned under arms — ^avos on the same day to cross 
the border and seize Dclium, some fiA’c milc-s cast of Tnnngra- 
Contemporancously a democratic rcA'olution AA'ns to be stogeo 
in Chneronea. Onl)' one part of this plan succeeded. Hippo- 
crates led his army of scA-cn thousand licaAqi’^* and about 
twenty thousand light-armed infantry across the frontier. 
They occupied and then proceeded to fortify the sanctuary 
of Apollo at Dclium, But the Bocotarchs, acting on a Avnming 
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Boeotians, who had failed to recover Delium by negotiation, 
expelled the Athenian garrison. The Boeotian misadventure 
had cost Athens dear. Nearly a thousand hoplites were 
killed and the casualties amongst the light-armed troops were 
proportionately even heavier. Two hundred, moreover, of 
the garrison left in Delium •were taken prisoner. The Boeotian 
losses were less than five hundred. Pagondas, to whose 
unusually skilful handling of the Boeotian army the Athenian 
debacle was entirely due, is not heard of again. 


§ 8. FINANCIAL STRINGENCY AT ATHENS 
The loss in man power incurred by Athens in this ill-starred 
campaign was so serious as to offset in a great measure the 
recent gains in other theatres of war. Furthermore, the 
hea'vy cost of the war added to the difflcultics of the govern- 
ment, which had already faced a financial crisis in 427. The 
sums borrowed from the treasuries of Athena Parthenos and 
of the other gods between 483-482 and 428-422 totalled 
nearly 5600 talents, and it is probable that this sum was 
spent on the prosecution of the war in'addition to the regular 
income from the tribute and other sources.^ In the Attic ■ 
year 425-424 a drastic revision of the tribute was instituted, 
an occiuTence passed over in sUcnce by Thucydides, but re- 
corded on an extant inscription. In view of its importance one 
must regret that much of this document, especially the assess- 
ment list itself, is very imperfectly preserved." It contains 
two decrees which lay down the procedure to be followed in 
making the reassessment, provide for a special body of jurors 
to try suits arising out of it, and set out the duties of the 
several officials concerned, as well as the religious obligations 
imposed on various states in the empire. The fragmentary- 
c aracter of the lists that follow leaves mueh in doubt. 

evertheless it is clear that the total number of cities enrolled 
w^ far greater than in previous years. This increase was 
primarily due to a change in procedure. In the past there 
ad been many cases where a group of small communities had 
een assessed to pay a single sum. These groups were now 


1 Financial Documents, Cihapter 

(Ann ^bor!'im) '' 
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dispensed with and each member of a group was reqxiired to 
make a separately assessed payment.’^ Two new districts 
also make their appearance in this list and the lists for two 
later assessments, the Pontic and the so-called Actaean, em- 
bracing certain cities in the Troad. The total assessment for 
425-424 in all probability amounted to over fourteen hundred 
and sixty talents. The action of Athens in doubling and 
trebling the (popot has been severely criticized as an act of 
despotic harshness. But, apart from the urgent requirements 
of the war, whose successful issue for Athens would also ensure 
the continued prosperity of her subjects and allies, it is fair 
to say that a majority of these had materially benefited 
during the years that they had been enrolled in the empire. 
Many of them had, however, been paying the same amoimt 
for years, although their revenues had increased, so that the 
change in the rati'o between their income and what they were 
required to pay in 425-424, compared with the ratio between 
income and tribute payment at the time when they were first 
assessed, was in all likelihood not nearly so great as the total 
increase in tribute from the whole empire would suggest. The 
steps taken by the Athenians about this time to establish 
the uniform use of Athenian cmrency, weights, and measmres 
throughout the empire were in principle a far more arbitrary 
use of power. 2 

§ 9. BRAS to AS IX THRACE 

Perhaps no feature in Athens’ conduct of the war is more 
puzzling than her relative neglect of the dependencies in 
Chalcidice and Thrace. In part this may be explained by 
a false belief that the reduction of Potidaea had sufficed to 
restore her authority and prestige permanently in that area. 
At that time there was no sign that the sjmoecism of Olynthus 
would give rise to anj’" serious problems. Nevertheless the 
variable policy of the lilacedonian king should alone have 
been a warning of possible danger. It has already been 
seen how, at a time when he was ostensibly at peace with 
Athens, he sent a detachment of Macedonians to co-operate 

^ Thi5 brenking up of a group ond assessing each member Eeparatelv- was 
tochnicallr kno-vm as dr-irafii. 

- The inscription relating to this matter trill bo found in Tod C7. A notr 
fragment of it lias rcccntlr been published hy T). M. Ilobinson in American 
Journal of PMMoy:/, 56 (1P35), 14S-IS4. 
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with the Peloponnesians in Acarnania.^ Perdiccas, it is true, 
had trouble enough to maintain his position in his outi realm. 
A temporary accommodation wth his most dangerous neigh- 
bour, the Odrysian king Sitalccs, who had recently concluded 
an alliance with Athens, was brought to an end by a thirty 
days’ raid, in which the Thracians devastated extensive 
tracts of coimtry on both sides of the River Axius (autumn, 
429), Perdiccas wisely abstained from taking the field against 
the invaders, but concentrated on holding his fortresses. 
After this hostile interlude the two monarchs settled down to 
a more lasting peace. For several years, however, there was 
friction between Perdiccas and Athens, of which the sole cause 
was apparently Methone on the coast of Pieria. This city 
had been a member of the Athenian empire for some time, 
but the Macedonian king was eager to have this valuable 
Export in his hands. His efforts to bring the city over to 
his side by economic and military pressure failed ; the 
Athenians sought to ease the position of the Methonaeans by 
making ^ong protests to Perdiccas, by remitting a part of 
t e city s toibute, and by granting its citizens preferential 
toeatment in the matter of importing grain direct from the 
ac Sea.* This last-named concession was not unique, for 
t e people of Aphytis at this time or a little earlier were 
accorded a similar privilege.* Possibly they had been of 
^rvice at the time of the Athenian operations against 

fl't least, the relations between Athens 
and Macedonia remained friendly until 424. Then at last 
e striking successes recently won by the former in the 
e oponnese, one at least of which had influenced Sparta to 
axe overtures for peace, so alarmed Perdiccas that he once 
more approached the head of the Peloponnesian League, 
in tribute levied from the Athenian dependencies 

o cuusing discontcnt, * and to Perdiccas it seemed 

TTn fpU- encouraging disaffection from Athens, 

districi- anxiety, too, in his own kingdom, for the 

Lyncestis, a Macedonian frontier province abutting 

' See above, p. 02. 

’ cJ: ^ Tod 61 . 

inclu^ who “ 426-424 which 

m Edition to those Sermyhs, and 

'fere killed in other theatres of the war* 
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on Ulyria, bad become virtually an independent state under 
its prince, Arrbabaeus. 

"^^en Perdiccas appealed to Sparta to intervene in Tbrace, 
bis arguments were seconded by envoys from tbe Chalcidic 
League centred in Olyntbus. Tbe epbors instructed tbeir 
best commander, Brasidas, wbo bad already distinguisbed 
bimself several times during tbe war, to proceed to Macedonia ; 
but bis mibtary force was modest enough. Seven hundred 
Laconian Helots trained for hopbte service and one thousand 
mercenaries from the Peloponnese were conducted by him to 
Heraclea in Trachis. From here he made his way through 
Thessaly without hostile incident, although this region was 
as a whole friendly to Athens ; but the charm of his address 
and his persuasive tongue overcame aU obstacles. His 
relations with Perdiccas quickly became strained, since the 
Macedonian king "wished to use the Spartan wholly for his 
own purposes against Arrhabaeus. Brasidas, however, listen- 
ing to the Chalcidic League and bearing the interests of 
Sparta in mind, was more disposed to promote "with the least 
delay a general secession of the Thracian cities from Athens. 
His main objective was Amphipolis, but prudence demanded 
that he should first ensiue the neutrality or friendship of those 
cities which might otherwise cut off his line of retreat. Hence 
he first appeared at Acanthus (early autiunn, 424) and per- 
suaded its citizens to allow him to address their assembly. 
The impression made by him was so favourable that a 
majority of the Acanthians, though not hostile to Athens, 
voted for secession. The example of Acanthus was soon 
followed by Stagirus and Argilus. The last-named city, 
however, had a special reason for joining Sparta. Its pros- 
perity had been seriously impaired by the foxmdation and 
rapid gro-ndh of Amphipolis, so that Brasidas’ plans for 
capturing this important Athenian base sounded pleasant in 
the ears of the Argilians. 

The uupreparedness of Amphipoh's is inexplicable, when 
it is remembered that Brasidas had been in Thrace for several 
months and the news of what had happened at Acanthus 
cannot have remained unknomi to the Athenian commander 
in Amphipolis. One danm the Spartan general reached the 
bridge over the Strymon and found it defended only by a 
small posse of men. Ha\-ing overpowered the guard and 
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seized the bridge-head, he began to parley with the towns- 
people. Eucles, the Athenian officer in charge, sent a hasty 
message to the nearest Athenian naval squadron. It was at 
Thasos and in charge of the historian Thucydides. But, 
although he sailed at once with seven triremes to the Strymon, 
he found that the Amphipolitans had already succumbed to 
the blandishments of Brasidas and had opened their gates 
to him. Eion remained in Athenian hands, but Thucydides 
on his return home was prosecuted for negligence, found 
guilty and banished.^ He remained in exile till the end of 
the war. To this enforced abstention from the duties of civic 
"fe we owe^ the composition of his historical masterpiece. 

Brasidas spectacular success caused political unrest in 
many of the Thracian communities, men he next turned his 
attention to the rocky peninsula of Acte, most of the smaller 
settlement, whose population was part Greek, part Thracian, 
ma e their submission to him. Only Sane, close to the canal 
ug m 481 by Xerxes’ engineers, and Dium shut their gates 
a^mst him. To reduce them by siege operations would have 
token tune and more resources than he had available. He 
i passed to the central peninsula of Cbalcidice and 

^ e help of an anti-Athenian faction in the town made 
A Torone and its citadel in a few days. The 

. ®“an garrison was either captured or killed. Anti- 
faeman sentiment grew apace and in the spring of 428 first 
bcione and a little later Mende, openly seceded from Athens 
and alhed themselves to Brasidas. 

A+^^ rebellions were almost as im welcome to Sparta 
Vior) ° winter a strong desire for peace 

snlrp^f ^ states, in Sparta primarily for the 

prisoners still held captive by the 
because the reverses in Boeotia and Chal- 
aptinn niunbed the people’s will to energetic 

the moment in 

bis pohtical opponents led by Nicias could com- 
OT 1 P vpnr votes in the assembly. A truce for 

^ ® of the status quo was drawn up and 

trial 'toucydides was banished after a formal 

- vaguely worded. It ^ 

penalty, if he returned homA j Aegospotanu, ho feared the death 
"after 1^ failure te save "CSate 
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signed, it being understood that this was only a preliminary 
to a more permanent settlement. When olBcial news of the 
truce reached Chalcidice, Scione had just gone over to 
Brasidas ; the revolt of Mende actually occurred subsequently. 
Neither of the cities was therefore technically included in the 
recent agreement ; at the same time Brasidas refused to be 
bound by it. Thus, although hostilities in Greece were sus- 
pended, the war in Thrace went on. The defection of two 
city-states in close proximity to Potidaea aroused Athenian 
resentment. A decree instigated by Cleon was passed by the 
ecclesia resolving the destruction of Scione and the execution 
of its male popidation. This harsh decision applied to Mende 
also when the news of its rebellion reached Athens. Nicias 
and Nicostratus were despatched at the head of an expedition 
made up of forty Athenian and ten Chian galleys, one thou- 
sand heavy infantry, six hundred archers, one thousand 
Thracian mercenaries, and some light infantry provided by 
the remaining allied commimities in Thrace. They regained 
Mende almost at once, but the siege of Scione proved to be 
a lengthy operation. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, since a portion of his soldiers’ main- 
tenance had been defrayed from the beginning by the Mace- 
donian king, had been obliged to give some military aid to 
Perdiccas against the prince of Lyncestis and his Hljnrian 
allies. The expedition was a failure and nearly brought 
Brasidas’ troops to disaster. Then Perdiccas and he quarrelled. 
The king, convinced that nothing but disadvantages and 
expense had resiilted from his entanglement with Sparta, 
returned to his former ally, Athens. The fragments of the 
peace treaty concluded between them are so imperfect that 
the terms cannot be stated with any certainty. The 
Athenians, however, certainly stipulated that the king should 
export timber to no one but them.^ This preferential treat- 
ment was especially valuable at this juncture becaTise the loss 
of Amphipolis had cut them off from the forest lands beyond 
Lake Cercinitis. Perdiccas, moreover, influenced the Thes- 
salians to bar the progress through their country of Pelopon- 
nesian troops that were being sent to Brasidas. It was 
also no doubt a result of the improved relations between 

* Cf. J.G., 1-, 71. For a restoration of tho central portion -with a full 
conunentary see J. J. Hondius, AVrae Inscriptions Atticae, m. 
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Perdiccas and Athens that a number of 
mnnities, nvluch had seceded from their alliance with 
at his instigation in 432, now concluded a new treaty o 
amity with the Athenians.^ _ 

When the year’s truee came to an end in the spring ® ’ 

the Athenians voted a second expeditionary force ^ ^ 

triremes, one thousand two hundred hoplites, and three un 
dred eavalry. Allied troops increased the military ® 

more than double this number. The command was , 
to Cleon. He first sailed to Scione, whieh was still emg 
blockaded. He mthdrew some of the hoplites frorn e 
besieging army and hurried on to Torone. Assured y 
deserters that Brasidas was not in the immediate viwm Yt 
he attacked the city by land and sea and captured it. 
Spartan officer and small garrison in the to^vn were also ta en. 
Cleon deserves all credit for quick decision and rapid action > 
without them he would not have started his campaign wi 
a very notable feat. For at the time when Torone was taken, 
Brasidas, who was hastening to its relief, had advanced o 
within five miles of the town. The Spartan then retired o 
Amphipolis, not doubting that this would be the nex 
objective of the Athenians. Cleon, however, having ma e 
Eion his base of operations, attempted unsuccessfully o 
recover Stagirus ; but he took Galepsus by assault. From 
Perdiccas he requested military support and also engage 
some Thracian mercenaries. 

In the interval Brasidas with a part of his army had taken 
up a position on a hill situated on the right bank of t e 
Strymon between Amphipolis and Argilus. The rest of the 
available troops remained in Amphipolis ; they were com- 
manded by Brasidas’ lieutenant, Clearidas. The Athenian 
commander was prepared to wait until the reinforcements 
from Macedonia and Thrace had arrived. But he reckone 
without his men, whose discipline was of the worst. Fear or 
Brasidas’ military reputation and distrust of their ov^ 
general’s capacity made them mutinous and Cleon’s hands 
were forced. He ordered a cautious advance towards 
Amphipolis, whereupon Brasidas observing his advance 
withdrew with his detachment into the city. He determined 
to attack at once with his whole available force. Cleon, 


» Tod 68. 
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however, w^as misled by his opponent’s manoeuvre. He 
shoTild have followed one of two courses : to retire at once 
to Eion or to draw up his men in battle order. Instead he 
dela 5 ’'ed on the rising ground above Amphipolis and did not 
give the sign to retreat until it w^as too late. Hardly had his 
troops begun to move when two separate bodies of the enemy, 
one led by Brasidas the other by Clearidas, advanced rapidly 
from different gates of the city and simidtaneously attacked 
the Athenian centre and right wing. The Athenians were 
taken imprepared ; their left vdng, which was furthest away 
from the city, took to jSight when the centre was attacked. 
The centre and right wing stood their. ground for a short 
while before they too were routed. Cleon, fi 3 dng with his 
men, was killed. It was a complete victory for Brasidas, but 
he himself received a mortal w'ound and expired shortly after 
he had been carried back to Amphipolis. Scione did not 
capitulate until the following year after peace between 
Athens and Sparta had already been concluded. The 
original decision of the Athenian demos was ruthlessly carried 
out, for the men were executed, the women and children 
sold into slavery. The city’s territory was then assigned by 
the Athenians to the surAdving population of Plataea and 
their descendants. 

§ 10. THE PEACE OE NICIAS 

The desire for peace which had been general enough in 
Sparta and Athens to bring about a truce in 428, only to be 
stifled again temporarily by the course of events in Thrace, 
made itself felt ^vith greater intensity in the winter of 422— 
421, The Spartan government, in addition to the anxieties 
and disappointments of the war, was becoming acutely 
conscious of problems nearer home. The Helots were restive 
and not infrequently deserted. If tliis movement should gain 
strength and they could enlist outside support, Sparta would 
be faced Arith a situation of graA^e peril. ]\roreoA’’er, the 
thirty years’ peace concluded with Argos in 451 A\-as almost 
at an end. The Argives coA’eted territory, now Spartan, 
which they had formerly possessed ; if they abandoned their 
neutrality and joined the enemies of Sparta, especially if, as 
was not unlikely, they AA'cre able at the same time to detach 
neighbours like Corinth and Sicyon from the Peloponnesian 

K 
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League, the military hegemony of Sparta was doomed. The 
refusal of Brasidas to be bound by the truce may have been 
an embarrassment to the home government, which, save in 
the case of one or two kings, had never encountered such inde- 
pendence, indeed we may call it insubordination, in a citizen. 
Still, though his critics might describe Brasidas as an obstacle 
to peace, it cannot be gainsaid that his Thracian, campaign 
was the severest blow inflicted on Athens in ten years of Avar. 

Cleon s death was probably a misfortune for Athens ; for, 
Avhatever his faults, he had shovTi singleness of purpose in his 
conduct of affairs. In spite of his traducers, Ave may believe 
that he was animated by genuine patriotism, not by mere 
personal ambition. Had he liA’^ed longer, the Athenians 
might never have become the dupes of an unscrupulous 
^venturer like Alcibiades. Cleon’s death, however, left 
Nicias the most influential man in Athens, and he was ready 
enough to take up the negotiations Avith Sparta begtm two 
years before. At Sparta the king Pleistoanax, who in 446 had 
a en into disgrace for what were regarded as culpable con- 
versations Avith Pericles, and had lived tAA’o decades in exile 
efore he AA'as recalled and reinstated as king, was not less 
bring about a satisfactory settlement in order to 
rehabilitate himself in the eyes of his countrymen. The 
negotiations therefore proceeded apace, and in the spring of 
a peace of fifty years was concluded. By its terms 
pa a and her allies were to surrender Amphipolis and 
Mac um, a fortress on the Boeotian-Attic border seized by 
n contingent in 422. The cities in Chalcidice that 

aAvay from Athens Avere all to be independent — 
pohtical autonomy was guaranteed to a few that had been 
. ®P®^*^^ncies but they were at liberty to rejoin 
Athens as free allies if they AAoshed. The Athenians for their 

evacuate the three bases in the Peloponnese 

V, ^ ^cthone — and several minor posts else- 

j emanded, hoAvever, to retain Nisaea, as well 
xrnc + Anactorium in north-Avestem Greece. There 

e^hange of prisoners. Further clauses in the 
abilitv nf independence of Delphi and the inAnol- 

nprmitf ^ Ilf sanctuary, besides other religious matters; 
L departure of any citizens who Avished to 

do so from cities handed over to Athens ; and provided for 
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subsequent alterations and additions in the treaty by mutual 
consent, the annual reneu^al of the oaths taken by the con- 
tracting parties, and the publication of the treaty in five 
sanctuaries. 

From the Athenian standpoint the so-called Peace of 
Nicias, even had it not proved abortive, Avould have been as 
unsatisfactory as the settlement of 445. For the retention of 
Nisaea and two naval bases on the Ionian sea was a poor 
return for the losses in men and wealth caxised by a decade 
of fighting, to say nothing of the permanent damage suffered 
by Athenian interests in the “ Thraceward regions.” On 
the other hand, Sparta had far less cause for satisfaction in 
421 than twenty-five years before. At that time the terms 
that she imposed on her opponents were approved by her 
allies and her military hegemony in Greece was unimpaired. 
But in 421 Pleistoanax and the board of ephors proved 
curiously optimistic or obtuse. They misjudged the temper 
of then allies ; for, while they expected Corinth and other 
states to accept certain sacrifices, they did not propose that 
Sparta should forego anything. Thus their conduct of the 
peace negotiations produced the very political upheaval in 
the Peloponnese that they had hoped to avert by ending 
the war. 


CHAPTER V 

the PELOPOI^NESIAN war : SECOI^ AND TIHRD 
STAGES, 420 TO 405 B.C. 


§ 1. THE DISCONTENT OF SPAETa’s ALLIES AND 

F IlENE^VED ■WAIIFAHE 

years after the Peace of Nicias the politicians 
wifVi influential states of Greece experimented 

end t^ countermoves. In the 

than it harf military power of Sparta was stronger 

Athens in Enr^^^ for two generations, while the position of 
these two Greece was once again isolated. When 

‘’■= in 42,: „„ te. than flve of 

them from sufliciently serious to prevent 

mover on the Corinth, the prime 

ten Years ^ °P®^osian side in precipitating the war 

CoriSn coW ^"^^“tion by Ath^s of two 

for the return of -'^mbracia. The Megarians clamoured 
liy Thebes, were in no^’ Boeotia, headed 

Attic frontiPT* -n, <- fo hand over the fortress on the 

the north-westemVloTT^ recently acquired. In 

political unification , Elis, whose growth since the 

been remarkablp ^ century before seems to have 

unconnected witn 4 -if^ ’^oxed with Sparta over a matter 
Depreum when thi ^ Spartan support given to 

Mantinea, hitherto fL quarrelled with Elis. Finally, 
amongst the Arcarli ^ constantly loyal to the Spartans 
she had durine thp oities, feared their resentment because 
of weaker neighboi^/”^^^^ 

quantity, Arnos -mUrr ^“ore remained the unknown 
to end. * peace treaty with Sparta was about 

face of such wid ^ 

ment was incapable the Spartan govem- 

agreement into effect provisions of the peace 

e Boeotarchs declined to hand over 
H6 
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Panactum to Athens ; the Amphipolitans, even after the 
Spartan garrison had withdrawn, determined not to revert 
under Athenian control. The Athenians for their part 
declined to proceed with the evacuation of the bases that they 
held in the Peloponnese. To secure at least the return of the 
Sphacterian prisoners the Spartan government thereupon 
proposed a defensive alliance to the Athenians, who accepted 
the proposal and gave up the captives whilst retaining the 
Peloponnesian bases. Reaction in the Peloponnese to what 
seemed a cynical disavowal by Sparta of her allies was not 
slow in following. The lead in the opposition was taken by 
the Corinthians, who began diplomatic conversations with 
the Argives, By tradition Argos had been for centuries 
unfriendly or hostile to Sparta, but her weakness during the 
fifth century had compelled her to combine peaceful relations 
Avith her neighbour with neutrality in the face of inter-state 
rivalries. By their long abstention from warfare the Argives 
by 421-420 had regained much of their old vigour ; yet their 
democratic constitution lacked the stability of the Athenian, 
and the spectre of stasis, laid to rest while they had only 
their domestic problems to handle, began to walk abroad as 
soon as they again participated in the wider political life of 
Hellas. 

Corinth was only partially successful in trying to bring 
about concerted action against Sparta. Her decision to aUy 
herself to Argos was followed by similar agreements between 
Argos and Elis, IMantinea, and the Chalcidians. The Megarians 
and Boeotians, however, were too cautious to join the 
coalition at once, the latter especially being xmAvillmg to 
reach a decision vmtU they felt more certain abox^t the out- 
come of the Spaxtan-Athenian entente. Their hesitation was 
justified. AVhen a new board of ephors entered on office in 
the autumn of 421 it soon became apparent that Sparta’s 
foreign policy would imdergo an early change. 

Aleantime, though the conclusion of peace filled the Attic 
population with a sense of deep rehef, to which Aristophanes 
gave expression in his play, the Peace, political circles were 
acutely divided on the question of Athens’ future foreign 
relations, for the pacific and pro-Spartan policy of Nicias 
soon found a challenger in the person of Alcibiades. First 
pousin once removed and ward of Pericles--his father, Clinias, 
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had fallen in 44'7 on the field of Coronca — 'he entered 
life at about the same age ns Cimon. Like that stn ’ 
he was a member of an old Athenian family and ha s ^ 
considerable military service before he began his po i 
career, for Alcibiadcs had fonght first at Potidaca an mo 
recently at Delium. Both men enjoyed great 
larity ; but, whereas in Cimon an iron sense of du } 
profound love of his country iverc the guiding 
his public life, in Alcibiadcs self-interest was tliroughou 
career the overmastering jmssion. His youthful 
and an arrogant disregard of every convention were con o 
as high spirits by a public fascinated with his personal 
and, when he chose to exert it, his great charm of 
Extremely gifted by nature, he must in adolescence » 
acquired not a little insight into public affairs throug 
close connection with Athens’ master statesman, Pori 


His intellectual intercourse and friendship in early 

with the middle-aged Socrates sharpened his wits ; '^ *'*^*^ 

not mend his morals. When the first phase of the Pclopon* 


nesian War drew to a close, Alcibiadcs was just ^cgi^ning 

in the ■nnlitif'fil nr/^nn i TiTp. hod desired 


make his mark in the political arena. ^ He had 
the Spartan government should appoint him their proxen 
in Athens, as his grandfather had been before him ; but 
efforts to gain the distinction had failed. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that personal pique should at once boo®*® 
the motive force of his political conduct. By 420 the would-ue 
representative of Spartan interests in Athens was among 
the most prominent opponents of Nicias and Nicias’ pr^' 
Spartan programme. The young axistocrat gave his adherence 
^ the war party whose spokesman at the moment was 
Hyperbolus. Like Cleon, this man was of obscure, aven 
humble origin ; unlike Cleon, he appears to have been oi 
m^n ability and few convictions. 

The general discontent at Athens after a few months with 
the policy of the peace party was mirrored in the elections 
for 420-419, held in the spring of 420, 
while Nicias failed to be re-dected, Alcibiadcs was amon^ 
those chosen for office. In the interval the policy of the 


If one sure that the allusion to young poIitioiauB who bait their 

m AiMtophanes (^c*am,W. 680 ff.) is a reference to AJcibiades, it 
would show that he was already active poUtioaUy in 4g6 or 426. 
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Spartan government had undergone a steady change, and 
early in 420 it adjusted its differences ndth the Boeotians. 
Contrary to their imdertaking of the previous year, the 
Spartans entered into an alliance with the northern neighbours 
of Athens. The indignation of the Athenians was increased 
when the Boeotians, though indeed they now evacuated 
Panactum, razed the fortress to the ground instead of handing 
it over intact. The immediate reply of Athens was a refusal 
to cede Pylos. The Spartans, anxious to recover their base 
and alarmed lest the Athenians repudiate their alliance with 
them entirely, sent representatives to reassure the Athenians 
and arrive at a satisfactory understanding. It was chiefly 
owing to Alcibiades that this manoeurTe failed. Very soon 
afterwards occurred the very development that the Spartan 
government had hoped to prevent. The Athenians concluded 
what was technically a hundred years’ defensive alliance noth 
Argos ; in fact this step could only be regarded as a break 
with Sparta. The adherence of Athens to a coahtion, some 
members of which, like EHs and Mantinea, were already at 
war with Sparta, was boimd sooner or later to commit her 
to offensive operations. It has also been remarked that the 
anti-Spartan movement in Greece would have gained greatly 
in effectiveness if Corinth had followed up her original 
negotiations -nath Aargos by joining the new coahtion ; but 
she now held aloof. ^ 

In truth the quadruple alhance belongs to those diplomatic 
achievements, not rare in ancient or modem history, that in 
theory and on paper are in the highest degree impressive, but 
because they take insufficient account of actually existent 
conditions, mean httle or nothing in practice. An effective 
coahtion between the naval power of Athens and a consider- 
able part of the nuhtary strength of the Peloponnese would 
have rendered Sparta harmless and wotild have been a match 
for even a Lacedaemonian-Boeotian combination. But Greek 
governments were notoriously imstable, and an alhance of 
this sort could only have proved workable, if the respective 
governments had foUowed a consistent pohcy over a period 
of years and could at the same time have cohaborated to a 
degree imknown in Greek history dovm to that time. Various 

1 The test of the quadruple alliance given by Thucydides (V, 47) is con- 
finned by the actual treaty -stone found at Athens (Tod 72). There ere only 
slight verbal differences between the two versions, 
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weaknesses in the agreement very soon became apparent. 
At Athens, although there was no immediate desire to break 
openly with Sparta, the political parties were divided on the 
que^ion how to interpret their new obligations. While 
Nicias and his supporters believed in construing the treaty 
strictly as a defensive measure, the war party, with Alcibiades 
as their rnost effective spokesman, favoured the enlargement 
of the anti-Spartan bloc in the Peloponnese. Their programme 
carried the day. The Athenians prepared to support the 
Argives in the war that they now began against Epidaurus. 
The mobilization of a Lacedaemonian army to help this loyal 
member of the Peloponnesian League proved an effective 
check, so that the war between Argos and Epidaurus remained 
a quarrel between neighbours. Then during the winter of 

Spartan government sent a garrison to the help 
of its ally. ^ 


In Athens the imminence of war produced a reaction. In 
e spnng Alcibiades, who had been re-elected sirategus in the 
previous year, was not chosen for a third term of office. But 
the change m pubhc opinion at Athens came too late to 
Nevertheless, the Spartan government, counting 
the ArJ^^A+r maintain strictly the terms of 

IcrSl ^“tered on 

W W81 P ^eolid Avith an army 

Boeotia Cor? th twenty thousand strong. 

tad aU sent 

The Trive Lacedaemonian brigades. 

MmW by detachments from 

frontier and position close to the 

SpSln to Phlius.- The 

ing the enemv’s^'^^ sections, each enter- 

was carried out un^er”^ ^ a diff^ent route. The advance 
the Argives and th ' °ir^ mght, so that on the morrow 
beinf Smffiefrt themselves in danger of 

with Agis and the pick'Sthe Laced 

them and Argos and ^'^^'^aemoman troops between 

the north and north-east ° Artl^° approaching from 
commanders and another Armv^*^ Argive 
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influenced partly by the fact that one of his corps "was late, 
so that an immediate battle might prove dangerous, especially 
if reinforcements from Argos attacked from the rear, partly 
by the knowledge that the two Axgives were prominent in 
the oligarchic faction of their state, which desired to restore 
peaceful relations between Sparta and Argos, agreed to a 
four months’ armistice preparatory to a permanent settle- 
ment. Agis withdrew and disbanded his army, his conduct 
exposing him to severe criticism from the Spartan govern- 
ment. The rank and file of the Argives on their side were 
full of indignation, as rightly or wrongly they believed that 
their chances of settling ■with Agis by force of arms had been 
good and they had been betrayed by two of their own leaders. 
Thus, when an Athenian force at length arrived, accompanied 
by Alcibiades not as commander but as a plenipotentiary, 
the astute Athenian was able to overcome the annoyance of 
the Argives at the tardy appearance of their allies and prevail 
on them to break the truce. 

Hostilities began afresh "with the capture of Orchomenus, 
a loyal member of the Pelopormesian League. It was a grave 
error of judgment to offer such direct provocation to Sparta. 
Besides this, however, the weakness of a coalition in which 
each member tended to put his own before the common 
interest was made clear by the defection of the Eleian regi- 
ments, when they were imable to persuade their allies to 
join ■with them in an attack on Lepreum. The capture of 
Orchomenus roused the ephors to order an immediate 
mobilization. Agis was retained in the chief command, but 
was saddled ■with an ad^visory council of ten elected by the 
Spartan citizen body. At Tegea the Lacedaemonian brigades 
were joined by regiments from that city and from several 
others. An engagement took place before troops from the 
more distant allies, like Corinth and Boeotia, could arrive. 
The Argives and their allies, using Mantinea as their base, 
had taken up their position on a hill (Alesion) immediately 
to the east of the city. Their numerical strength may have 
been approximately 11,000 men ; the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies probably numbered nearly 12,000.^ Agis 
advanced from Tegea and began by an attack on the heights 

^ See the calculations of W. J". 'Woodhouse, King Agis of Sparta and hie 
Campaign in Arhadia in 41S b.c. (Oxford, 1933), excursus B. 
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■where the enemy was stationed. This move was, however, 
a feint and was followed by the retirement of his whole 
army, when the Argives made no move to descend to level 
ground against him. The king caleulatcd that his sudden 
withdrawal would puzzle his opponents and lead them to 
believe that the Lacedaemonians were afraid to risk an 


engagement. His surmise proved correct, for the Argives 
and their allies after Agis’ departure descended into the plain 
south of Mantinea. Next day Agis, 'whose army had 
bivouacked in Tegean territory, returned to the attack. In 
the ensuing battle the klantinean regiments were opposed 
to the Lacedaemonian left wing, the Athenians to the enemy’s 
right wing. The centre was formed of a picked eorps of 1000 
Argives and the less highly trained citizen militia of Argos, 
Opposed to them was the Lacedaemonian centre, made up 
of the best regiments and the king’s body-guard of 300, By 
leaving a gap in his line Agis tempted the 1000 Argives to 
advance too far and join with the klantinean troops in 
encircling the left wing of their opponents which was composed 
mainly of Helots serving as hoplites. Thereby the attack 
of the most formidable Argive troops w'as diverted to a sub- 
simary operation. The Lacedaemonians and allies forming 
the centre and right Aving routed their opponents. Then 
g^, mstead of foUovdng them up, wheeled about and came 
e rescue of his hard-pressed left "uang, whose losses had 
een very heavy. In face of this onslaught the Mantineans 
u them Were hopelessly outnumbered and 

en s ort- ved success was followed by precipitate flight, 
A^s victory would have been even more complete had not 
^®g*mental commanders disregarded orders and 
^ flank attack on the Argives and Man- 
rrahf- came to the rescue •with his centre and 

mnifanr ^ 4 - battle completely rehabilitated the 

of Avi*; Sparta as well as the personal prestige 

'»dctorv*wprp°f^°'"^^ political consequences of the Spartan 
Tnd Mam?;! the end of the ye^r Elis 

rejoined the P 1 make their peace with Sparta and 

X sH L^gue. Argos came to terms 

wi h Sparta also and repudiated her alliance mth Athens. 

* The account of tbo battin .• . . 

tion given with great wealth of ^“hows the reconstruo- 

S wealth of detail by W. .T, Wpoc^house, op, dt., OG ff. 
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A few months later a revolution, bached by Spartan military 
foree, established an oligarchy in power at Argos. But 
in the summer of 417 a counter-revolution, attended by 
much bloodshed, restored the democratie government. The 
Athenian-Argive alliance was renewed for fifty years, while 
the efforts of Sparta to restore the oligarchs to power in Argos, 
though imsuecessful, resulted in fitful hostilities between the 
two states for several nriore years. 


§ 2. ATHENIAN AFFAIRS AT SOME AND IN THE EMPIEE 

The defeat of Mantinea and the political consequences that 
flowed from it led to bitter recriminations at Athens. Alci- 
biades and his _ supporters complained that Nicias and the 
peace party were responsible for the half-hearted assistance 
given to Argos at a critical time. To this their opponents 
retorted with a general condemnation of the war party’s 
aims. At the same time Hyperbolus, whose mediocre 
abilities had been thrown into the shade by the more brilliant 
talents of Alcibiades, urged the assembly to have recourse to 
ostracism in order to test popular sentiment. Hjs motion was 
carried ; but, when at the appointed tune a vote was taken, 
it was found that not Alcibiades but Hjqierbolus himself had 
been condemned to ten years’ exile. Although the ancient 
accoimts of this episode do not entirely agree, it is clear that 
Alcibiades had been clever enough to come to a private 
imderstanding with Nicias ; both then prevailed upon their 
supporters to vote for the banishment of Hyperbblus. 
Ortracism as a method of easing a tense political situation 
was thus reduced to an absurdity, and the Athenians, realizing 
this themselves, after this occasion allowed the institution to 
fall into disuse. 

For some years affairs in the Pelopoimese had absorbed 
most of the attention of Athenian politicians, so that the 
restoration of Athenian authority in Thrace was neglected. 
If the Athenians at first hoped that Amphipolis would be 
restored to them without trouble the inhabitants thought 
differently. Four 3 »^ears after the peace Nicias at last led an 
expedition to Chaleidice ; but his plans were upset by the 
defection of Perdiccas on whose co-operation the Athenians 
had relied. Using Methone as a base they so effectually 
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blockaded the Macedonian coast that in the follomng year 
the king came to terms. He then gave some help when the 
Athenians attacked Araphipolis. But it proved impossible 
to take the place by assault, whereupon a blockade was 
mstituted. The Amphipolitans must have made timely 
preparations to meet such a contingency, for they held out 
for two years and were still imdefcatcd when the Athenian 
government, mflucnced by bad news from the Sicilian 
expedition, recalled the forces operating in Thrace. 

If the Athenians failed to reeover what was n key position, 
strategically and economically, in the empire, they added to 
their maritime possessions b)^ the conquest of Melos. The 
Melians had consistently declined to ally themselves to 
Athens. Yet the geographical position of the island and its 
admirable harbour — one of the best in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean-had long since aroused the cupidity of the Athenians. 

e bave seen how an expeditionary force raided RIclos in 
lo!’ u refused to be intimidated. In 425- 

r!r actually included the Melians in the tribute 

list, but the la^r sturdily refused to pay.^ At length in 416 
another expedition was sent off to coerce them. Thirty-eight 
. three thousand troops were brought 

tn ^ f ^ ^ Melians despatched representatives to Athens 

o protest against this unjustifiable threat to their liberty, 
thpv f nothing. Refusing to submit voluntarily 

them t ^ ^ blockaded. When starvation compelled 

Alcibiftilp^^t Athenian assembly, on the motion of 

enslavempnt ° execution of all the adult males and the 
Melians rpc *ni nnd children. The fate of the 

of the Chalpi?? l^Iende. Yet in the case 

condoned to some exdent 

merited rrmrU niporary opinion because a faithless ally 
MeUans there^as'HT^K^^* Athens’ treatment of the 
that no weaker e^onse. It was a cynical avowal 

stood in the wav'^S existOTce 

colonists were r 7 iK * -^^benian ambition. Five hundred 
Athens. The despatched to the island from 

jUuminatine as it episode was the most 

^ the worst, example of the excesses to 
I ^ above, p. 99. 

y '^ere asseBsed for fifteen talents (Tod 60. p. 162). 
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which tmrestrained imperialism could give rise, led Thucy- 
dides to present in the form of dramatic dialogue the argu- 
ments for and against the doctrine that right is might. Nor 
is it accidental that the artist has juxtaposed the fate of 
Melos vdth the xmprecedented disaster that -within three years 
befell the Athenians. 

The public expenditure of Athens continued to be hea■v}^ 
It has indeed been suggested -with some probability that in 
421 the assessment of the tribute was lowered so that the 
total realized was less than half of the total in 425-424.^ 
Then in 416 a higher rate was again imposed whieh produced 
the substantial sum of 1200 or even 1300 talents. In spite 
of these ample revenues from the empire, the Athenian 
government continued to borrow considerable sums from the 
Treasury of Athena every year from 418 to 414. ^ 

A notable feature of the period is the increased attention 
paid to religion. Yet the forms in which it was manifested 
suggest, on the one hand, a carefully calculated effort to 
impress the world -with the glory of Athens, and, on the other, 
a desire to divert the people’s minds from criticism of their 
leaders by pro-viding scapegoats to popular discontent or war 
hysteria. Temple-building which had been suspended in 481 
was re-nved on the Acropolis soon after the Peace of Nicias, 
if, as seems probable, some progress was made -with the 
building of the Erechtheum at this time, as well as with the 
small temple of Athena Nike. In 416 elaborate regulations 
were issued to ensure ample means for the sanctuary at 
Eleusis. IVhile it was made obligatory on all Attic farmers 
and also on the cities of the empire annually to render as 
first-frmts to the Eleusinian deities one six-hundredth of their 
barley and half that amount of their wheat, other Greek 
states were also in-vited to contribute.® It was probably in 
the same year that the sophist Protagoras published his 
treatise, On the Gods. His philosophical position was that of 
an agnostic, for he argued that it was impossible by any 

^ A. B. -West in Transactions oj the American Philological Association, 67 
(192G), p. 63, and American Journal oJ Archocology, 29 (1926), p. 136 if. ; 
Tod, pp. 162-163. 

- Tod 76. The largest amount borrowed was over 363 talents in 416- 
414 ; a part of this was used in coimection with the Sicilian expedition. 

’ Tod 74. For the date of this inscription see -W. B. Dinsmoor, The 
Archona oJ Athens (Haivard University Press, 1931), p. 338 ff. 
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process of reasoning to demonstrate the existence or non- 
existence of supernatural beings. He was, however, prose- 
cuted and condemned for atheism and ofTicial steps were taken 
to destroy his book. Protagoras left Athens for Sicily, but 
was shipwrecked and drowned on the way to the island. In 
the next year the poet and philosopher Diagoras was the 
^^ctim of a similar attack. He was charged with various 
offences against religion and forced to fly the country. It 
may well have been that, as he was a native of Melos, he 
became, no doubt undeservedly, an object of popxflar sus- 
picion when the Athenians reduced that island.^ The excite- 
ment caused by these trials was, however, as nothing 
compared to that which, as will be seen in the next section, 
swept over Athens in the summer of 415. 


§ 8. THE ATHENIAN EXPEDITIONS TO SICILY 
We have seen how before the war the Athenians under 
ericles guidance had entered into treaty relations with more 
than one city-state amongst the western Greeks. In those 
y^rs, too, the Syracusans, after a period of civil unrest, at 
last composed their differences. With greater stability at 
there soon awoke a desire to re-establish 
the pohtical supremacy of their city in the island. The old 
rivalry etween communities of Dorian and of Ionian origin 
acute. The Dorian cities, solidly ah'gned 
Vi a v. certainly formed the stronger group and 

a , es, the support of Locri across the straits. Rhegium, 
• oundation and the consistent rival of Locri, was 

Sy "^27 the situation had become so 
bv allies that an embassy, headed 

for heln despatched to Athens to ask 

ioint j -^thenians sent twenty triremes imder the 

stantial «?ii ^ Laches and Charoiades. Their only sub- 
presence of capture of Messana, though the 
Syracusans in vessels also served to hold the 

allowed to decLr\“ S^acuse’s naval strength had been 
Raids on the disastrously, 

the balance in fa ^ could not be said to redress 

Charoiades bnfl v, Athens’ western allies. When 

een killed in action. Laches remained for a 
So E. Derenne, Ltt prods d’impiiti, p. 63. 
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while in sole charge. But in the winter of 426-425 he was 
superseded by Pythodorus and on his return to Athens 
was prosecuted for misappropriation of public funds. He was 
apparently acquitted. Meanwhile the Syracusans had been 
repairing their na\y. In reply to an mgent request from 
their allies for additional help to meet this new danger, the 
Athenians despatched a second naval squadron under 
Sophocles and Eurymedon. But owing to delay at Pylos 
and Corc 5 Tra these reinforcements did not reach Sicily vmtil 
the end of the summer (425). In the interval Messana had 
gone over to the enemies of Athens. Fighting in the island 
went on spasmodically for another year, but it is not known 
what Sophocles and EinTjunedon accomplished during the 
first few months after their arrival. When in 424 they 
attempted to unite the Ionian cities into an effective anti- 
S5Tacusan coahtion, it was already too late ; for a pan-Sicilian 
congress met at Gela at which representatives of the city- 
states in Sicily sought at length to adjust their quarrels by 
peaceful discussion. The most influential speaker at the 
meeting was the Syracusan representative, Hermocrates. 
The kejmote of his policy was to debar all outside states from 
intervening in Sicilian affairs. BQs arguments were sufBciently 
convincing to lead to a settlement, for the time being, of 
outstanding differences between the Sicilian cities. There- 
upon the late allies of Athens intimated to Sophocles and 
Emymedon that theh aid was no longer needed. So the 
Athenian forces returned home ; but the Athenian assembly 
was so incensed with the generals’ conduct that it exiled 
Sophocles and Pythodorus and punished Eiuymedon by a fine. 

Within two years peace in Sicily was again broken. Civil 
war in Leontini was followed by the expulsion of the demo- 
crats. The oligarchs, who owed their success to S 3 T^cusan 
inten'ention, for a time joined the Syracusan polity ; then 
the}’- occupied a part of the territory of Leontini, holding it 
as a Syracusan dependency. In the light of these events the 
Athenians thought it worth while to send Phaeax and two 
colleagues to Sicily, to examine on the spot the chances of 
promoting an anti-Syracusan coahtion. Phaeax’s reception 
in Camarina and Acragas was favourable ; in southern Italy 
he estabhshed more friendly relations with Locri. While the 
attitude of these cities — ^two of them were Dorian — suggests 
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tliat they were becoming suspicious of the Syracusans, whose 
intervention in Leontini did not harmonize well nith their 
pacific professions at the congress of Gela, the mission of 
Phaeax and his colleagues effected nothing further. 

Six years elapsed before the Athenians again turned their 
attention westwards ; when they did so it was in a different 
mood to formerly. No longer did they propose to send a 
small expeditionary force, when envoys from their old ally, 
Segesta, then involved in a war with Dorian Selinus, and 
from the exiled democrats of Leontini appealed for help in 
the winter, 416-415. Earlier expeditions to Sicily had after 
all been no more than subsidiary operations during the war. 
But in 416-415 dreams of a prostrate Syracuse and an 
Athenian empire in the west excited the popular imagination. 
The cautious counsels voiced by Nicias in the assembly for 
the most part fell on deaf ears. The Segestans undertook to 
pay for the cost of an Athenian expedition and the ecclesia 
in the first instance sent representatives to Sicily to investigate 
the situation. When they returned to Athens in the spring 
they reported with enthusiasm on the wealth of their Sicilian 
ally. No stronger incentive was needed to decide a people 
abeady favourably disposed to embark on the western 
venture. Foremost in urging the despatch of a large arma- 
ment was Alcibiades. Ironically enough, when Nicias, in the 
desperate hope of deterring his countrymen altogether from 
the imdertaking, argued that only an exceptionally large fleet 
and army could possibly succeed, he produced exactly the 
opposite effect to that which he had intended. The assembly 
demanded to hear what forces he considered necessary and 
hearing his reply promptly voted them. The preparations 
for the expedition were then set in train and carried through 
Avith such speed and enthusiasm that all was in readiness by 
the l^t days of June. The command was entrusted to 
Alcibiades, Lamachus, and Nicias.^ 

Shortly before the fleet was due to sail a serioios act of 
sacrilegious vandalism caused general excitement and depres- 
sion m Athens. One morning it was discovered that during 
the previous night impious hands had hacked and mutilated 
n^ly all the busts of Hermes which stood in many of the 
s mes and in the vestibules of private houses through the 

1 This IS the order of the names in 1 . 0 ., I». 302 (Tod, p. 187, line 61). 
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city. The wildest rumours gained immediate currency. 
Some believed that the oligarchic faction in Athens was 
responsible for the act, preliminary to attempting a revolu- 
tion, others that traitors in the city were in league with the 
enemies of Athens, notably Corinth, in the hope that the 
Athenians under the influence of a most ill-omened occurrence 
would abandon their projected attack on Syracuse. For 
weeks there was ample scope for informers to ply their dirty 
trade and numerous prosecutions took place. But the most 
serious element in the situation was the attempt made by the 
enemies of Alcibiades to exploit popular excitement for their 
own ends. Information was laid concerning other acts of 
sacrilege reported to have occvured in the past, notably a 
mock celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries staged in a 
private house with Alcibiades in a leading role. Alcibiades, 
who could rely on the loyalty of the soldiers and sailors, 
demanded an immediate investigation ; but his -enemies were 
successful in postponing the inquiry, with the result that, 
since the departxrre of the Sicilian expedition could not be 
delayed, one of its commanders was compelled to set out for 
the west with a serious prosecution hanging over him. In 
the end the responsibility for the mutilation of the Hermae 
was supposedly brought home to the members of an oligarchic 
club (h-aipela) presided over by a certain Euphiletus. One 
of its members was Andocides who, on promise of immimity, 
came forward with the necessary information. Nevertheless 
his action caiised him to be boycotted to such an extent that 
he soon afterwards went into voluntary exile. 

Some time before this sensation, however, the Athenian 
armament had left for Corcyra (end of Jxme, 415). There a 
review was held and then the fleet sailed for southern Italy 
in three detachments. The total force of the Athenians, 
augmented by some of their allies, amounted to 184 triremes 
with 180 smaller vessels for supplies, 5100 hophtes, 1800 
light-armed troops, and 80 cavalry, so that the total personnel 
cannot have been far short of 80,000 men. The inclusion of 
250 Arcadian mercenaries amongst the fighting men was an 
innovation for Athens. The reception encountered by the 
Athenians amongst the south Italian city-states was almost 
u^ormly unfriendly.. Even at Rhegium the gates of the 
.city were shut agamst them, although they were permitted 
9 
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to encamp outside.^ Three vessels, which had been sent in 
advance of the main fleet to Segestn, at tliis point .returned 
and reported unfavourably on their experiences. Only thirty 
talents were available, for the rest they made it clear that 
there was Uttle hope of further peeuniary assistance and that 
the Athenian envoys in the previous winter had been grossly 
and wilfully misled. The three generals thereupon held a 
coimcil of war which revealed at once that a more ill-assorted 
trio could hardly have been chosen by the Athenian assembly 
to conduct so great an undertaking. Alcibiades, grandiose 
^ ever in his plans, was in favour of winning as many allies 
in Sicily as possible, before beginning active operations against 
Syracuse. The essential weakness of this plan, apart from 
the ^certainty of gaining many allies, was that it entailed 
comiderable delay which would be of immense value to the 
icilian enemies of Athens. The cautious Nicias mged that 
they ought to confine themselves to their treaty obligations . 
an proceed at once to help Segesta against Selinus. Laraa- 
® ^ 8®®*^ soldier but no politician, advocated an inunediate 

attack on Syracuse, the real enemy and in aU likelihood still 
unprepared. There is little doubt that his plan was the best 
o e three, but that of Alcibiades was forthwith adopted, 
me r^ts achieved by Alcibiades’ course of action were 
qui e incommensurate with the time and effort expended, 
attempt to gain possession of Messana failed; Naxos, 

Athenians, and then, imder duress, 
bRRP thereupon used by the expedition as its 

Tin ^ effort to gain control of Camarina met with 

an Alcibiades returned to Catana he foimd 

him (the Salaminia) waiting to take 

but on thp T. ^ company with the Salaminia, 

Us way to thfpo'lopoS™ 

NiciM^hMas''a^li*t‘° “““Us passed mto’ 

his own fashion hv ^^ibiades’ scheme after 

He visited Sf>rT«+^ ^mnung allies in the north of the island. 

tried, but without success, to bring 

’ Poambly their ally’s lant nr j. .. 

whose relations with Athtmo i. i lyas inspired by jealousy of Locn. 
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Himera into the alliance. His only achievement was the 
captme of Hykkara, whose population was sold into slavery. 
The proceeds — about 120 talents — ^were some compensation 
for the poverty of Segesta. 

Dining these months the Syracusans had not listened to 
the advice of their most experienced leader, Hermocrates, 
and, underrating the reahty of the danger that threatened 
them, did httle to prepare to meet it. The prolonged in- 
activity of Nicias at Catana finally encomaged them to march 
out against that city. But the Athenian commander, who 
had wished for precisely such a move, and had kept himself 
informed of the Syracusans’ movements, set sail for Syracuse. 
The armada sailed into the Great Harbour and the troops 
were landed and then encamped on slightly rising ground to 
the south of the city, whence they had an uninterrupted view 
of Syracuse and the plateau of Epipolae behind. They also 
seized and destroyed the bridge across the Anapus. On the 
next day a general engagement was brought on by the 
Athenians in which the Syracusans were worsted. The action, 
however, taught Nicias one weakness in his force, the lack of 
an adequate body of cavalry of which the enemy had no lack. 
This was one of the reasons that he gave in a despatch to 
Athens announcing his withdrawal from Syracuse back to 
Catana for the winter months. He also cited the season of 
the year and the hope of enlarging the number of allies to the 
Athenian cause as grounds for postponing further operations 
against Syracuse until the spring. Nevertheless, Nicias’ 
conduct is hard to explain, for, though imusual, winter 
campaigning was not unknown, and in Sicily was perfectly 
feasible. Moreover, although delay' might conceivably 
strengthen the Athenians by the accession of cities in the 
island or in southern Italy^, it also gave the enemy, who had 
now been aroused from their earlier lethargy, an opportunity 
of improving their situation. If he hoped that his country- 
men would be satisfied with a demonstration, such as had 
just occurred, against Synacuse, he was soon to be dis- 
illusioned, for the ecclesia voted large additional funds and 
sent off 280 moxmted troops, thirty' of whom were mounted 
archers. During the ninter 400 additional horsemen from 
several Sicilian towns joined Nicias, so that his Aveakness 
relative to the Syuacusans in this arm of the sendee became 
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less marked. For the rest, the months of waiting produced 
httle result ; a second attempt to win over Camarina was no 
more successful than the first had been. 

The Syracusans after Nicias’ withdrawal became more 
active. They constructed a wall to enclose the district called 
Temenites and at the same time connected it with the already 
fortified outer city (Achradina and Tyche) and inner city 
(Ortygia). In their engagement with the Athenians, more- 
over, the Syracusan troops had been far from steady. At 
the mstance of Hermocrates steps were taken to improve the 
discipline of the soldiery. To secure more unity of action in 
the Higher Command the board of fifteen sirategi was super- 
seded by three generals, of whom Hermocrates was one. 
Above aU, a ship hearing Syracusan envoys made its way 
safely to Corinth. The Corinthians sent legates of their own . 
to accompany them to Sparta and urge the head of the 
Peloponnesian League to frustrate the Athenian plans. Their 
amval in Laconia synchronized with that of Alcibiades, who, 
on reaching Greece, had probably visited Argos before making 
his way to Sparta. Besides apologizing for his own traitorous 
conduct, he gave the Spartan government some shrewd 
ad'nce— to help Syracuse directly and to embarrass Athens 
at home, notably by fortifying Decelea. The ephors, being 
unrea y openly to transgress the treaty that was still in 
orce etween Sparta and Athens, for the moment did no 
more than nominate one of their ablest ofiRcers, Gyhppus, to 
e command of the troops that Corinth was preparing to 
couect and send to the west, and, when he reached Syracuse, 
0 assume supreme direction of the operations against the 
Athenian invaders. 

campaigning season opened, the Syracusans 
the measures for defence. They protected 

a detnoV.^ ° 4 . harbour with a palisade and stationed 

around n+ Dljunpieum which lay on rising 
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Epipolae was accessible to an army approaching from the 
north. Nicias, we may suppose, had employed scouts to keep 
him mformed of Syracusan activity. One night in JMay the 
fleet started out from Catana for Leon on the coast north- 
west of the Syracusan peninsula. Next morning the army 
was landed there and gained the top of Epipolae before the 
Syracusans were fully aware of their danger or could take 
steps to avert it. They were imable to dislodge the Athenians, 
but were driven back with loss into their city. Without delay 
the Athenian eommanders proceeded, according to the usual 
met od at this time, to construct a line of fortification which 
^ cornpletely shut off Syracuse on the land side ; with 
^ fleet in command of the sea a complete blockade 

established. They began by building a fort, 
storage purposes, on the north 
^ f -^PToJae. Then they pushed on to Syke, a point 
situated m the south-central portion of the plateau. From 
^ themselves to run a double wall, with a passage 

CPA to the harbour and northwards to the 

to Ktor. Labdalon. The Syracusans, after failing 

do.!!, t opponents’ progress by cavalry raids, settled 
bloptAdp ^ rpeognized defensive measure against such a 
from eomr .1 essayed to prevent the Athenians 

the nrm'p,^ erecting counter-walls across 

westwards fortification. The first extended 

was destrovpTh ^orth-west corner of Temenites, but it 
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the city seem to have reached the ears of Nicias, who was the 
more confident that the war would be speedily terminated. 
But his optimism was premature. At this most critical junc- 
tme a single Corinthian ship slipped into Syracuse unobserved. 
Its commander announced that Gylippus had reached the 
west and would soon arrive with reinforcements. The 
Spartan officer, who had been distracted by conflicting 
rumours about the fate of Syracuse that had reached him in 
southern Italy, landed at Himera. He was well received by 
the inhabitants and recruited additional men imtil his total 
force numbered nearly 8000. He now hiuried to the rehef 
of Syracuse and, inexphcably enough, foimd the land approach 
by way of Eiuyalus imguarded. Moreover, the Athenians, 
though they had finished the southern end of their circum- 
vallation some time before, had not completed the northern 
end. Thus the rehef force from Himera was able to enter the 
city. A httle later twelve Corinthian ships, after sailing 
through the straits of ]\Iessana, also reached Syracuse 
unmolested, a welcome accession of strength to the Syracusan 
navy. It is hard to account for what has the appearance of 
gross neglect on the part of Nicias. Even if there had not 
been time to complete the northern end of the Athenian walls, 
elementary considerations of prudence demanded a strong 
guard at Euryalus. Less serious perhaps, but hardly less 
strange, was the ease with which enemy triremes were able 
to reach their destination, for the Athenian fleet was large 
enough to have enabled the commander-in-chief to detail a 
squadron to bar the sea approach to Syracuse. 

Gylippus began his command auspiciously by storming the 
fort at Labdalon. He then spurred on the Syracusans to 
construct with all speed a coimter-waU, mnning from the 
northern end of the outer city (Tycha) in a north-westerly 
direction, so as to cut across to the north of Syke where the 
enemy’s walls were still unbuilt. The Athenians indeed were 
making aU haste to remedy their previous error, but they 
were too late. Gylippus, though repulsed at first, was more 
successful at a second venture, and the Syracusan counter- 
wall was carried past the danger spot and subsequently 
extended to Euryalus. Shortly before, Nicias had made 
Plemmyrium at the south-eastern end of the Great Harbour 
his naval base and had constructed several forts there. But 
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it soon proved a far from satisfactorj’’ position ; for the enemy, 
emboldened by their reeent successes, sent out cavalry 
detachments which constantly threatened the parties of 
Athenians detailed to bring fuel and water to the base from 
a distance. In short, the Athenians, owing to the energetic 
direction of the enemy’s tactics, were now on the defensive. 
As the Vinter progressed their difficulties increased. lilany 
of their ships were badly in need of caulking and other repairs, 
w lie the non-Athenian portion of the personnel and of the 
army now began to show dangerous signs of discontent. 

Already in October Nicies had sent off a report to the home 
government in which he gave an imvamishcd account of his 
i 1 1 ° alternatives which he submitted — ^imme- 

la e a an oninent of the Sicilian venture or the despatch of 
a second expeditionary force— the latter was adopted by the 
enians. hey may have felt that with hea^y reinforcc- 
e situation in Sicily could be retrieved, while, on the 
'^thdrawal, tantamount to a defeat, would 
If effect on Athens’ prestige within the empire. 

Voting a new armament was defensible and 
Nicias ®|vategy, the retention in his command of 
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who had managed to hold their o'mi on the water, were 
compelled to retire to that part of the coast lying immediately 
under the southern end of their own double walls. The sub- 
sequent efforts of Eurj'medon and Nicias to destroy the 
Sjrracusan ships met with little success because Hermocrates 
had seen to it that the SjTacusan docks were strengthened 
by a kind of pahsade, part of which was submerged and 
therefore very perilous for any hostile vessel attempting to 
enter. News of the imminent arrival of the second Athenian 
expedition reached not only Nicias but Gylippus, so that the 
latter planned a determined effort to crush the Athenians on 
their own element before help actually arrived. The first of 
two fights in the harbour was indecisive, but two days later 
the Sjnacusans at last proved the superiority of their more 
heaATly built triremes in a confined space where the swifter 
but more vulnerable Athenian galleys were imable to carry out 
their normal tactics. The Athenians lost seven ships outright, 
but many more were disabled. Worse than that, the enemy 
now controlled the sea (July, 418). The situation of Nicias, 
Eurjunedon, and their men would have been quite desperate 
had not the second expedition arrived the day after the 
naval fight. Demosthenes brought with him 78 triremes, 
5000 hoplites, and 8000 miscellaneous light-armed troops, 
so that, as far as naval and military strength is concerned, 
the odds were probably again slightly in the Athenians’ 
favoinr. 

Demosthenes prevailed bn his colleagues to act with 
energy and speed. The first necessity was to destroy and 
capture the Syracusan coxmter-waU. Then the circumvalla- 
tion of SjTacuse could be completed and the blockade of 
Syracuse made absolute. But the attempts to carry the 
enemy’s wall by direct assault faded ; the only chance of 
success, therefore, lay in an encircling movement. That, 
however, entailed a march of some distance. Sloreover, the 
Sjnacusans had established guard posts at several points 
near Euryalus. Hence, as the element of surprise was essen- 
tial to its success, the attack could only be carried out at 
night. On the appointed date the Athenians reached 
Euryalus vnthout accident, probably ascending to the plateau 
at a point somewhat south-east of Euryalus, where the ground 
sloped gradually upwards in contrast to the inaccessible 
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cliffs on either side.’^ One fort was taken but some of 
its inmates escaped and raised the alarm. Then a general 
fight ensued on the plateau. At first the Athenians secured 
an advantage ; but those in the van pressed on too far and 
were driven back on their comrades by Syracusan reinforce- 
ments hurrying up to the rescue of their hard-pressed fellows. 
The whole Athenian army was thrown into disarray and in 
the end was put to flight with heavy casualties, perhaps as 
many as two thousand men. 


Demosthenes rightly foresaw that Gylippus would follow 
up his victory by a new offensive and therefore pressed for 
the immediate departure of the whole Athenian armament. 
But Nicias demurred, influenced, it would seem, by rumours 
of a philo-Athenian cabal in Syracuse which might betray 
the city even yet, as well as by fear of the Athenian ecclesia, 
if he and lus colleagues retreated ignominiously. The insist- 
ence of Nicias won the day and the Athenians remained 
mactiye for three weeks. In the interval their situation 
^ ^oJ’sened, while Gylippus’ army was strengthened by 
additional troops from other parts of Sicily and some from 
reece. At last even Nicias was convinced that the only 
alternatives were instant departure or annihUation. But on 
e mght appointed for the withdrawal (August 27) the moon 
was ec psed. The soothsayers in Nicias’ train asserted that 
M g naust be done imtU twenty-seven days had passed. 
fnU ° whether the advice was mere superstitious 
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together, since they expeeted that their opponents, as soon 
as they had repaired their fleet, would attempt to break the 
blockade and escape by sea. And so it proved. In the last 
engagement in the harbour the Athenian fleet, so far from 
breaking through, was completely defeated with hea%'y loss. 
Demosthenes luged that a second attempt be made with the 
sixty triremes that remained ; but the crews were thoroughly 
demoralized and refused to embark. A retreat by land was 
the only alternative, but Gylippus had laid his plans well. 
For six days the Athenians struggled on in two divisions, 
closely followed and continuously harassed by the enemy. 
Finally the two divisions became separated. That commanded 
by Demosthenes was first completely surroimded and com- 
pelled to surrender on the seventh day. On the day following 
Nicias’ army was all but annihilated as it was desperately 
fighting its way across the Assinarus river. The Sju^cusans, 
embittered by two years of war, were merciless to their 
captives. Nicias and Demosthenes were executed, Eurymedon 
had fallen fighting in the retreat ; the rest were imprisoned 
in stone quarries near Syracuse, where most of them perished 
after weeks of rmtold suffering. A handful of cavalrymen 
had eluded the enemy in the final stage of the retreat and 
eventually reached Catena. They, and a few fugitives who 
were fortunate enough to escape from their captors and make 
their way to the same friendly city were aU that may after 
many months have retiuned home. For the rest, the two 
Athenian expeditions with their personnel of 50,000 persons 
had ceased to be — a disaster such as no Greek city-state had 
suffered down to that time. 

§ 4. ATHENS IN STRAITS 

When certain news of the unexampled disaster in Sicily 
filtered through to Athens her citizens came face to face with 
such a crisis as they had not experienced since the epidemic 
in 480. There can have been few Attic families that were 
not directly affected by the casualties in the west. In the 
midst of the general mourning popular discontent was directed 
partly against the war politicians, partly against the sooth- 
sayers and quack prophets who had foretold a successful 
ending to the expedition. A direct outcome of this dissatis- 
faction with their leaders was the appointment by the 
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Athenians of ten commissioners (’Trpo/SovXoi), one chosen from 

^ch tribe. They appear to have taken over many of the more 

important duties of the Council of Five Hundred, which 

included the direction of finance, negotiations with foreign 

states,^ and the superintendence of naval construction. As 

a matter of practical convenience, too, a small board of ten 

was clearly better adapted to direct public business in an 

emergency than the Council or one of its relatively large 

committe^. Again, the election in 412 of no less than four 

p^ons -mth pronounced oligarchic sympathies to the board 

o rotegt shows that the popular revulsion from the extreme 

emocratic pro^amme was not purely ephemeral. Two of 

e m commissioners are known by name, the poet Sophocles 

father of Theramenes. Both were men of 
advanced years. 

. course of the war on the home front during the next 
^ n?i some Strength to the anti-democratic 
Laennia^ angered by an Athenian raid on 
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even in normal times, was most likely to be critical of the 
extreme democratic programme. 

Finance was indeed one of the most pressing problems for 
Athens at this time. On top of the losses in Sicily came the 
failure of the revenue from Laruaum, and at the end of 418 
onl}’’ the reserve fimd of 1000 talents set aside at the begin- 
ning of the war remained in hand. Already in the previous 
year the need of drastic action had become apparent. But 
it was too dangerous to increase the phoros at a time when 
the subjects of Athens were displaying signs of imrest. The 
Athenians therefore replaced the tribute by a five per cent 
tax on all sea-borne commerce. We have xmhappily no 
records to show what was the income from this source in any 
given 5 ’’ear. Yet, if this way of raising revenue was less 
objectionable than the tribute, the concession, such as it was, 
did not suffice to arrest the revolt of many states from Athens. 
In the winter the cities of Euboea and Lesbos got into touch 
vith King Agis, while Chios and Erjdhrae sent representatives 
direct to Sparta. It had become known that the Spartans 
had embarked on a programme of naval building, and, in 
addition, their maritime allies in the Peloponnese and central 
Greece were preparing to send quotas of ships. Once the 
Pelopormesian armada appeared to dispute Athenian supre- 
macy in the Aegean, not only the foiir states already named 
but many others were ready to join in the attack on Athens. 
Hermocrates, too, persuaded his cotmtrymen to participate 
actively in the war, and a Syracusan squadron of twenty 
galleys — two of them were furnished by Selinus — arrived in 
the middle of 412 to co-operate with the Peloponnesians. 
During the previous winter the Athenians strained every 
nerve to put what triremes they had ready built into com- 
mission ; then in the spring, when through the defection of 
so many cities and especially of Chios they appeared in 
danger of losing their naval hegemony, they resolved to use 
the reserve fund to construct and equip new triremes. 

§ 5. THE rNTERVENTION OF PERSIA 

There was, however, one further development in the 
political situation after the Sicilian catastrophe which was 
calculated to cause the Athenians greater anxiety than any 
of the- preparations being made by their Greek enemies — 
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the intervention of Persia. The peaceful relations that had 
existed between the Great IQng and the mistress of the 
Aegean had recently suffered a rough jar. Pissuthnes, the 
satrap of Lydia, had been in revolt against his master and was 
only brought to book by the combined efforts of Tissaphernes, 
who succeeded him in the satrapy, and tw'o other grandees.^ 
Pissuthnes’ son Amorges had also started trouble in Caria 
where he had received some support from Athens. Doubtless 
Darius D, who had come to the throne in 424, had kept 
himself informed of the progress of the Greek war. Hence, 
when the power of Athens in the Aegean seemed to be 
tottering to its fall, he judged the proper time had come to 
re-establish Persian authority throughout the Asia Minor 
littoral. Tissaphernes and the satrap of Dascyliiun, Phama- 
bazus, received instructions from Susa to collect tribute from 
the Greek cities in that area. It "was an inherent weakness 
ill the Persian imperial organization that the satraps, while 
virtually minor potentates in their provinces, depended too 
much for their position on the caprice of the monarch and 
ence were prone to allow their own advancement or security 
considerations. Thus, in the ivinter, 418- 
412, Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, so far from acting in 
concert, made approaches independently to Sparta. WTiercas 
e ormer aimed to deprive Athens of her subjects in the 
e espont and Propontis, since these lay nearest to his 
^ Tissaphernes’ interest to promote the 
° Ionia. Hence he seconded the request of Chios 
tVifv nid. Alcibiades also gave his support to 

nf petition, as he rightly calculated that the secession 

mnrAm-^° ^ remammg independent ally of Athens, and one, 
sevpTP w’ ^ 4 -^ ^ considerable navy, would be an even more 
dencien -^thenians than the loss of their depen- 

The pnlir. 1.0 ^ side of the Hellespont and Propontis, 

deprive AtVi assist Chios before attempting to 

pr eZattaff But Spartan 

Besides, shortage o?Ws necessarily slow, 

for much delav • surmise, responsible 

subjects or fronfthePpr^^^ subsidies from Athens’ revolted 
J iTom the Persian satrap would not become effective 

’ Ctesias (ed. Gilniorel e ■ , A 

Parmiflefl. '* * gives their names as Spithradates 
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xmtil the Peloponnesian fleet appeared in Asiatic waters. 
About July, 412, flve Spartan ships commanded by Chal- 
cideus, who was accompanied b}’’ Alcibiades, reached Chios. 
The Corinthian fleet of thirty-nine triremes which should 
have participated was intercepted by the Athenians and 
blockaded on the coast of Argolis. The Chians were misled 
into beheving that the main Peloponnesian fleet would 
shortly arrive and openly revolted. Their example was 
followed by Erjdihrae. Within a few weeks Clazomenae, 
[Miletus, Ephesus, Lebedus, and Teos followed suit, and then 
the secession movement spread northwards; for Cyme, 
Phocaea, and Lesbos also joined the enemies of Athens. At 
IMUetus Tissaphernes and the Spartan admiral drew up a 
treaty of alliance. 

[Meanwhile the Athenians bj’- usiag the reserve fund of 
1000 talents had greatly speeded up their ship-building 
programme. Their decision to make Samos the base for the 
naval war initiated in Ionia by their opponents, if dictated 
by necessity’’, was also strategically sound. But to ensure 
the absolute loyalty of the island to their interests they gave 
back their autonomy to the Samian demos and supported 
them in an anti-ohgarchic revolution. Some two hundred 
oligarchs were killed and double that nmnber were driven 
into exile, their property being confiscated. Any of the old 
landholders that remained found themselves excluded from 
ordinarj’^ civic rights. An Athenian fleet of fifty galleys was 
by that time in Asia [Minor ; thither, before the end of the 
siunmer, a second squadron of equal strength, with 8500 
Athenian and allied hophtes, was despatched. Chios and the 
other insurgents, however, had also been reinforced by more 
than fifty Peloponnesian gaUeys, the Spartan admiral-in- 
chief for 412-411 being Astjmchus. The operations carried 
out during the ensuing months by both sides were indecisive. 
The Athenians recovered Lesbos and Clazomenae. The 
Clazomenians who had been instnunental in bringing about 
the secession from Athens withdrew to Daphnus. A treaty 
between them and the Athenian commanders was finally 
ratified some years later by the ecclesia.^ But though the 
Athenians also destroyed or captiued a portion of the Chian 
fleet and raided the island, they failed to recover it. Nor 

^ Tod S9, part of a decree moved ty Alcibiades in 40S. 
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■were they more successful at Miletus, for an initial success 
against the inhabitants could not be followed up as the 
approach of a Peloponnesian fleet made a withdrawal to 
Samos advisable. A second attempt to reduce Chios also 
failed, but the Athenians seized and occupied the fort of 
Delphinium some miles to the north of the main city on the 
island. 

In the interval the Spartans, although they had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the conduct and growing number of 
their new aUies, were not in harmony with Tissaphemes. In 
the late autumn a fresh agreement was drawn up with the 
satrap ; by its terms he took over more directly the financial 
responsibihty of maintaining the Peloponnesian fleet whilst 
® service of his master. Shortly before, moreover, 
cibiades had been received by Tissaphernes in friendly 
as ion. The Athenian, who had a bitter enemy in King 
gis and had recently become an object of suspicion to the 
partan government, had got wind of a plot to have him 
therefore sought the protection of the 
• . ^*®^^phernes, thinking of Persian intererts, had no 
r(>nln allowing a Peloponnesian naval supremacy to 

in the Aegean. A prolonged war 
groups of Greek combatants which would 
ivbprp ° leave the Persian king as tertius gaudens ; 

'witb re-establish his suzerainty in Asia Minor 

unwillin^ nummi^ of effort. But if Tissaphernes was not 
the niake use of Alcibiades for his own purposes, 

opposing pretence of supporting the satrap in 
nianderf -n, ^®°^®°riable demands of the Spartan com- 
Athens ' ^ ^ reahty working to secure his recall to 

Cnidus ioinl^ Athens suffered further losses. 

Rhodes also revolted afterwar(h 

abroad during • course of events at home and 

movement &tAth given strength to the 

the number co^itutional reform. And while 

of the dPTn^ r^ponsible citizens favouring a modification 
standing, whose increased, the oligarchs of old 

for years in ^^^^^^oan activities had been carried on 
influence on puSp without any appreciable 

P affairs, were straining every nerve to 
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make capital out of the “ present discontents ” and over- 
throw the constitution. The real director of this movement 
was Antiphon, a man who combined great legal knowledge 
with an unusual gift of organization. But he remained in 
the backgroimd. Others, like Pisander and Phrynichus, 
who were less suspect because they had in the past been 
democratic politicians, or else were, like Theramenes, known 
to favour a compromise between the extremes of oligarchy 
and democracy, worked more openly to bring about a change. 
With some of them Alcibiades entered into communication 
during the winter, promising that he could detach Tissa- 
phernes from Sparta and even win his active help for Athens, 
if the Athenians would abandon or seriously modify their 
democratic institutions which were both distasteful and 
suspect to a satrap of the Great King. By the close of the 
winter the Athenians were sufficiently convinced that this 
was the only course to avoid certain disaster that they 
empowered a co mmi ssion of eleven, headed by Pisander, to 
negotiate a formal agreement with Tissaphemes and Alci- 
biades. But the craftiness of the Oriental was more than a 
match for the Greek proposals ; for Tissaphemes, while 
continuing to treat Alcibiades with the utmost courtesy, set 
liis demands so high that the negotiations came to an abrupt 
halt. Even had an oligarchy already been in power at 
Athens, it would scarcely have agreed to the cession of Ionia 
and the neighboming islands to Darius or acquiesced in the 
unhindered navigation of the Aegean by Persian vessels. 
For the moment the person most adversely affected was 
Alcibiades. He had to realize that Tissaphemes was more 
than his match in diplomacy and that the Athenian repre- 
sentatives as a whole, and not merely Phrynichus, were now 
hostile to him because they blamed him for the disappoint- 
ment of their hopes. The last-named, indeed, had been dis- 
trustful of Alcibiades from the first and had, though inefiec- 
tuaUy, warned the Athenians of treating with a ren^ade 
who cared neither for one t3q)e of constitution nor the other, 
but had only his own interests in view. Soon after these 
fruitless conversations Tissaphemes and the Spartans once 
more composed their differences and concluded a third 
agreement. It was an innovation that Phamabazus also 
signed this treaty as a representative of Persia. 

10 
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§ 6. THE OLIGARCHIC REVOLUTION AT ATHENS 

No obvious reason for a change in the character of the 
Athenian government now existed as the hope of an advan- 
tageous foreign alliance had been destroyed. Nevertheless 
Antiphon, Pisander, and their associates had no intention 
of abandoning their plans, the more so as, in addition to 
having prepared the groimd at Athens, they had foimd the 
trierarchs and oflBcers of the Athenian forces at Samos in 
the main sympathetic to their aims. In Athens itself recomse 
was had to methods of intimidation. Outspoken opponents 
of oligarchy — ^the most prominent was An^ocles, who had 
taken a leading part in the prosecution of Alcibiades four 
years before — ^were assassinated. Yet the mass of the people, 
seeing that there were many moderates amongst the advo- 
cates of reform, seems to have regarded these violent measures 
rather as instances of summary justice against persons 
dangerous to Athenian welfare. 

Meanwhile the revolutionaries at Samos were not idle, 
er explainmg to the Athenian forces their programme of 
re orm, some of Pisander’s associates went ofi to promote the 
c ange from democratic to ohgarchic government amongst 
1 ^ ^ jccts of Athens. Pisander himself with some others 
e or Athens. On their way they, too, set up oligarchies 
m sevCTa places and at the same time raised some mihtary 
^ Athens they 

fe^ f ^ had been well prepared by their con- 

^ proposal to increase the existing board of ten 
woo by twenty others above forty years of age 

^ assembly. These thirty prohuli were then 
securitv^^f 4 . 1 ° ^P constitutional scheme for the 

fourteenth before the people on the 

davthe!c Thargelion (AprU-May). On this 

ari ed convened at Colonus. With Pisander’s 

partlv ^ ^^‘lence and the rest of the voters only 

without difficulty^ ^ commission were earned 

war tn ho r -4 j franchise was for the duration of the 
Ti^ md ^bo were able to bear 

than 6000^ to the number of not le.'S 

than 6000.. One hundred persons were to be chosen-ten 
Aristotle (Const, of AtK 9 q\ • • ot 

Thucydides (Vm Ofi/Jh ' “ supported by Lysias (XX, 13) agamst 

' ’ say® not more than five thousand. 
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from each tribe — ^to compile a list of those entitled to citizen- 
ship on those terms. A new council of Four Hundred was to 
be appointed. Finally pay for office was to be abohshed 
save in the case of the archons and the chairmen (irpuraveh) 
of the councU. The Four Himdred were constituted at once ; 
for the rest, it was agreed that they should summon the 
Five Thousand when it should seem good to them to do so. 
A new board of strategi was also elected. Two factors above 
all made the failure of this new rSgime inevitable from the 
first. There was a fundamental difference in aims amongst 
the revolutionaries themselves. The out-and-out oligarchs 
regarded the election of a civic body of Five Thousand as a 
mere blind ; from the outset they intended that the govern- 
ment should pass absolutely into their own hands. A minority 
whose spokesman was Theramenes, on the other hand, seem 
to have been striving genuinely for a mixed constitution, that 
is, they desired the Five Thousand to become a reahty as soon 
as the list of ehgibles had been drawn up. In the second 
place, it was assumed that the constitutional upheaval at 
Athens woidd be approved without question by the Athenians 
at Samos. But precisely the opposite happened. An ohgarchic 
plot, ushered in by the mmder of Hyperbolus who was 
spending his exile in the island, was defeated by the Athenian 
troops and crews. They entrusted the direction of affairs to 
one of the trierarchs, Thrasybulus, and to a certain Thrasjffius, 
who was servdng as a hophte. WTien, a httle later, news came 
that the Four Himdred were fully in the saddle at Athens, 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus bound aU at Samos, the 
Athenians, irrespective of their political affiliations, and the 
islanders also, to remain faithful to the democracy, to refuse 
recognition to the usiupers at home, and to prosecute the 
war against the Peloponnesian states with all vigom. They 
deposed their commanders and elected others in their place, 
chief amongst them being Alcibiades, whom Thrasybidus and 
his associates recalled to Samos after formally voting his 
pardon. With his help they stUl hoped to bring about a 
rupture between Tissaphernes and Sparta. The satrap was, 
indeed, not to be won over ; but he abstained from active 
hostilities, although a large Phoenician fleet had come to 
Pamphylia to be imder his orders. Nor did he at this time 
lend any support to his Greek allies. 
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In contrast to the resolution and good sense displayed by 
the Athenians in Samos, the revolutionaries in Athens were 
distinguished by ineptitude and violence. Eight days after 
the meeting at Colonus the Four Hundred forcibly expelled 
the old coimcil and took complete charge of the govemtnent, 
although the machinery for setting up a citizen body of Five 
Thousand was not openly set aside. But the Four Hundred 
had to think of external as well as internal enemies of the 
state, and the solution they sought was not heroic. Repre- 
sentatives were sent off to secure peace with Sparta. But 
neither King Agis nor the ephors were disposed to treat even 
an oligarchy at Athens with clemency. Doubtless they hoped 
that internal dissension would soon make the Athenians an 
easy prey for Sparta and her allies. In consequence, the 
Spartan reply was a demand for the dissolution of the 
Atheman empire, a stipulation that they well knew would 
be refused. The next move of the oligarchs was to bring 
about a reconciliation with the Athenians in Samos, but the 
Rtter were for sailing home at once to overthrow the usurpers- 
ad they left Samos, the rest of their dependencies in Ionia 
and the Hellespont would have been lost, indeed the position 
o Athens would have been almost as desperate as if the 
peace terms suggested by Sparta had been accepted. Wliat- 
motives, Alcibiades did his countrymen a service 
w en e dissuaded them from acting so precipitately and 
insis e that a conciliatory answer be sent to Athens, approv- 
ing e constitution of the Five Thousand but demanding the 
^spension of the Pour Hundred and the restoration of a 
normal co^cil of Five Hundred. Alcibiades could not but 

Strengthen the hands of Theramenes 
twplvp^ The extremists thereupon sent 

morp f ° men to Sparta, ostensibly to treat once 

to ^ reality to express their secret willingness 

fortifv enemy. They also proceeded to 

Piraeu>? cr. ^ ^led Eetioneia on the northern side of 
when it arrived"'”’^^ ® Peloponnesian fleet 

Snarta o’^'erreached themselves. The return from 

mission anri ^ who reported the failure of their 

Theramenpc f ^ fortification of Eetioneia, enabled 

o work upon the smouldering resentment of a 
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cowed citizenry. Phrynichus was assassinated in the 
Athenian agora. The troops engaged on Eetioneia turned 
against the extremists and set themselves to puU down the 
very fortifications which they had lately erected. A few days 
later, when a meeting was held in the theatre of Dionysus to 
reconstitute the government in such a way as to entrust 
sovereign authority to the Five Thousand, a Peloponnesian 
fleet was sighted in the neighbourhood of Salamis. The 
meeting broke up, as all hastened to the defence of Piraeus. 
But the Spartan admiral, Agesandridas, passed on to bring 
about the revolt of Euboea. Thirty-six Athenian galleys 
were manned at once and sent off in pmsuit, but they were 
defeated heavily off Eretria. That city and the rest of 
Euboea, with the exception of the Athenian cleruchy at 
Hestiaea, thereupon went over to the enemies of Athens.^ 
The situation of the Athenians was now desperate, and they 
were only saved from ruin by the inept conduct of their 
enemies. Had Agis and ALgesandridas made a concerted 
attack by land and sea on Athens and its harhom:, the war 
would have ended then and there. But while the Spartans 
did not use their chances to the full the disastrous loss of 
Euboea had one good result at Athens. For the citizens 
vented their anger and alarm on the Fom- Himdred who were 
forthwith deposed. Antiphon and another were tried, found 
guilty of treason and put to death ; but most of the leading 
extremists escaped to Decelea. One of their number, 
Aristarchus, with a small body of archers tricked the garrison 
of Oenoe into coming out for a parley and then betrayed 
this border fortress to the Boeotians. 

The government instituted by Theramenes and his sup- 
porters was an interesting constitutional experiment which 
won the approval of Thucydides and Aristotle." The citizens 
who actively participated in public affairs were about nine 
thousand — roughly those belonging to the first, second, and 
third Solonian classes — and formed both assembly and 
coxmcil. But to facilitate the transaction of business the 

^ The grateful Eretrians bestowed special favours on Hegelochua of 
Tarentum, who took a prominent part in liberating Eretria (Tod 82). 

* On the identity of this constitution with that reproduced in Aristotle’s 
Const, oj Ath. (30) see W. S. Ferguson in Classical Philology (1926), 72-76 ; 
end V, 338-341. Cf. also the important study by IT. Wilcken in 

Sitzungsbcrichtc, Prussian Academy ; phfl.-h^, Klnsso, 1935, 34-01. 
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total number of those "with full civic rights was dmded into 
four councils, each of which served in that capacity for one 
year. Each council, which had a full session once in five 
days, was subdivided into ten committees, each functioning 
for a tenth part of the year and carr 3 dng on the business in 
the intervals between the fuU meetings of the council. Other 
reforms included the appointment of the archons, like the 
generals, by election instead of by lot, and the institutioil of 
two committees, composed of ten and twenty members 
respectively, to take charge, in one case, of the religious, in 
the other of the secular funds of the state. The juries in the 
courts of justice, moreover, were recruited from the members 
of the three councils that were not serving as councillors in 
any given year. Payment for office was abolished ; instead, 
regular attendance at council meetings was enforced by 
fining absentees. This constitution remained in force for 
about eight months (September, 411-April, 410). 

ne of the early acts of the new government was to confirm 
e appointment of Alcibiades as strategus, made by the troops 
a amos. Nor had it been long in power before a naval 
'^ctory in the Aegean brought fresh courage and hope to the 
Athenians m their difficulties. Owing largely to the aloof 
i, ^ attitude of Tissaphernes, the Spartan admiral, 
yoc us, had effected little during the spring and summer 
o exc^t to bring about the revolt of B 3 ’^zantium. The 
cession o hasos from Athens was unconnected with any 
o'" Astyochus’ successor, Mindarus, 

f tactics, inasmuch as he aimed to deprive 

suw^ ft? HeUespont-a plan which, if 

of AH-iPP ’ raoant starvation for the population 

rdatioTiR xei+r, ^^erance of this objective he fostered good 
some othpr ‘f ^ Phamabazus. Cyzicus and perhaps 

the Athenian^ seceded from Athens on his approach, but 
critical a situ ®°“*^®'*rders at Samos, fully aware how 
forced it ^oUo^ed the Spartan fleet and 

Although the dte Hellespont. 

Cynossema, placed promontory of 

their naStecticstt?h^ ^T^«® disadvantage, as 

they defeated the enemy "°°“d 
With relatively small InI'u Peloponnesians only escaped 
7 small loss because they were able to withdraw. 
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to Abydos which had joined Sparta some months before. 
The Athenians followed up their victory by recovering 
Cyzieus. Late in the autumn they again showed their naval 
superiority in an action off Abydos. 

The turn which events had taken and the transferenee of 
Pelopoimesian naval activity to the Hellespontine region led 
Tissaphemes during the winter to reopen negotiations Avith 
the Spartans. Aleibiadcs, on seeking an interview with him, 
foimd himself put imder arrest and was detained at Sardes 
for a month before he made good his eseape. Als usual, 
hostiUties were suspended imtil the spring. Then Mindarus 
began again by capturing Cyzieus a second time. The 
Athenian fleet, which was operating in three detaehments in 
different areas, was quickly xmited at Sestos under the supreme 
direction of Alcibiades. Taking advantage of poor visibility 
caused by heavy rain his eighty-three galleys took the enemy, 
sixty triremes strong, by surprise. ]\Iindarus ran his ships 
ashore and his men at first fought stoutly. But they were 
outnumbered and outmanoeuvred, and at last broke into 
headlong flight. IMindarus himself died fighting. The 
Peloponnesian galleys fell into the hands of the Athenians ; 
only the Syracusan detachment had succeeded in firing their 
vessels before retreating (April, 410). 

§ 7. THE HESTORED DEMOCBACY AT ATHENS 

The victory of Cyzieus and more especially the return of 
the fleet, many of whose rowers belonged to the disenfran- 
chised class, produced a strong reaction at Athens. The 
constitution of the Five Thousand was set aside, the poorest 
class of citizens recovered their full civic status, and the 
CoimcU of Five Hundred, recruited and organized as of old, 
was restored. But while the Athenians thus reverted to the 
type of government tmder which they had become masters 
of half the Hellenic world, they retained the recently estab- 
lished boards of financial ofiBcials and other minor innovations 
made at the same date. Yet it would have been better for 
Athens if the government of Theramenes had endmed a 
little while longer. The Spartan government, when the total 
loss of the Peloponnesian fleet became known, made peace 
overtures to Athens. An exchange of Decelea for Pylos 
was proposed ; for the rest, each side wag to retain what 
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possessions remained to it. For Athens this would have 
meant, it is true, the loss of virtually all Ionia, Caria, and the 
Propontis, as well as of five of the larger Aegean islands. The 
new leader of the ecclesia, Cleophon the lyre-maker, hacked 
by the citizens who had just restored to Athens her naval 
supremacy, brought about the rejeetion of the Spartan terms. 
This action was to prove a disastrous mistake. It is likely, 
though it cannot be demonstrated, that the government of 
the Five Thousand would have proceeded more cautiously 
and so would have saved Athens from her final humiliation. 


Cleophon’s hand can also be detected soon after in the provision 
of work for impoverished labourers by resuming building 
operations on the Acropolis pnd by the institution of a small 
dole of two obols a day (Siw^eXla) to needy citizens, of whom 
at this time there must have been many. No details of the 
extent and organization of this state aid are known ; but the 
relatively small sums borrowed for the purpose from the 
tre^ury of Athena suggest that the munber of recipients was 
stnctty limited.^ Payment for oflSce was, of course, revived, 
or this had been an essential feature of Athenian democracy 
or neatly half a centiuy. Furthermore, a commission was 
appointed to revise and publish afresh the laws, a task that 
was earned on fitfully and was still unfinished at the end of the 
war, was to be expected that the restoration of democratic 
gover^ent should bring in its train hardship and injustice 

wnw ^.7 tho experiences of the past few 

Tioc ^ j o continued strain of the war produced a bitter- 
rH ^picion that were more than temporary, so that 

^ ^ catures of ancient democracy were accentuated 

been r^pects perpetuated. The citizens who had 

Five Tiim Four Hundred and then by the 

their full disposed, when they had recovered 

were urominR^i-^ of terror was caDed into being. Not only 
like Critias, exiSi“w\f short-lived government^ 

and file became objeS nf supporters amongst the rank 
frequenev nf ^ suspicion and then, with increasmg 

anunpleSingfeatmTofAth informers, long since 

f Atheman society, thrived exceedingly* 

^ See the two finanoiBl 

(Uid 02), r Of 410-400 and 407-406 (Tod 8§ 

, part of Praco’e law on homicide. 
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the more so as the responsibility of instituting a prosecution 
against -wrongdoers and suspected persons rested with the 
individual citizen. A long series of judicial murders, exiles, 
confiscations, and lesser penalties, such as heavy fines, partial 
disenfranchisement, and the imposition of other ci-vil dis- 
abilities, must be laid to the charge of the leaders of the 
people and to the popular jury-courts. And, as the impartial 
jurisdiction of the dicasteria declined, so they became more 
corrupt. WTien Anytus -was arraigned for negligence because 
he had not prevented the Spartans from regaining Pylos, he 
secured an acquittal by extensive bribery of the jurors who 
had to try his case. One specially repugnant feature of the 
new regime was, as we shall see, the lack of confidence and 
even gross injustice shown by the Athenians to their military 
leaders during the closing years of the war. 

The chief theatre of operations continued to be in the 
Propontis. There Sparta had received most support from 
the neighbouring satrap ; there also Athens’ most vital 
interests lay. Using Cyzicus as his base, Alcibiades during.the 
campaigning season of 410 le-vded a contribution to the war 
on Selymbria and perhaps recovered Perinthus. As he did 
not feel strong enough to besiege either Byzantium or 
Chalcedon, he erected a fort at Chrysopolis, close by Chalcedon. 
A naval detachment imder Thrasybulus remained there to 
levy a ten per cent toll on cargoes coming from the Euxine. 
A smaller squadron was on guard in the Hellespont. In that 
way naval superiority could again ensure a safe passage for 
the Pontic grain ships as well as some revenues for the 
depleted Athenian treasury. In the winter the Spartans, at 
the instance of King Agis and in the expectation of ensuring 
the permanent loss to Athens of Byzantium, sent a harmost, 
Clearchus, with some troops to that city. IVhen the cam- 
paigning season of 409 opened, the Athenians began to operate 
over a -wider area. In the Propontis Alcibiades led an attack 
on Selymbria, which had refused to admit him the pre-vdous 
year when it paid its contribution to the war, and with the 
help of a disaffected group in the city captured it. On this 
occasion only his personal courage and great presence of 
nund turned an imminent disaster into a notable success.^ 
A treaty between the citizens and the Athenians was then 

* Plutarch (Ahib., 30) relates the stoiy at some length. 
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arranged, although it was not ratified tiU 407 when Alcibiades 
had returned to Athens.^ The siege of Thasos may have 
been begun in 409, although the island did not eapitulate to 
Thrasybulus until 408. The Athenians were helped in their 
operations in that region by the loyalty of Neapolis (now 
Cavalla). Its eitizens had remained loyal to Athens through- 
out, and shortly before Thrasybulus’ arrival had successfully 
repelled a combined Thasian and Peloponnesian attack. The 
Athenian ecclesia formally voted its gratitude and bestowed 
certain privileges on its ally.® An expedition of fifty triremes, 
1000 heavy- and 6000 light-armed troops commanded by 
Thrasyllus in 409 attempted to recover some of the cities of 
Ionia. But, although he won Colophon, his assault on Ephesus 
was repulsed by the citizens supported by a considerable body 
of Persian cavalry and foot sent by Tissaphemes. In view of 
this imexpected show of force by the satrap, Thrasyllus deemed 
it Aviser to withdraw from that area and joined Alcibiades in 
the Hellespont. Their attempt to recover Abydos failed. 

In 408 Athens’ good fortune was again in the ascendant. 
Alcibiades concentrated all his efforts on regaining complete 
control of the Bosphorus. Chaleedon was invested first and 
forced to capitulate in spite of Pharnabazus’ efforts to relieve 
it. Byzantium, however, would probably have withstood 
every ^sault had not some of the population betrayed it 
n ° -^“^isdes’ hands during the temporary absence of 
earc us. Thrasybulus, in addition to his success at Thasos, 
Abdera. Compared to these gains Athens’ loss 
01 i:’ylos and Nisaea at this time was trifling. Finally there 
seemed some hope of bringing the hostility of Persia to 
I’harnabazus, after the Athenian capture of 
a ce on, agreed to procure a safe passage to the Great 
og a usa for an Athenian and Argive delegation. 


§ 8. THE CLOSING YEARS OF THE WAR : CYRUS 
AND LYSANDER 

tlip Athenians was premature ; for h 

their defeat of Cyzicus and the rejection of 

main fhent^ poace seemed to have become inert in the 

effeet-ive nir ° abandoned hope of a more 

effective aUiance with Persia. In the ^vmter of 408-407 

I Tod RR 
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Spartan delegates were sent to Susa. Seeing that part of 
their diplomatic mission was to protest formally against 
Tissaphemes’ conduct, their arrival in the Persian capital 
was singularly opportune. The noble family of which Tissa- 
phemes was a member had incurred the implacable hatred 
of the queen and had recently been all but extinguished. 
Darius was consequently ready enough to accept the Spartan 
version of Sparta’s imsatisfactory relations with the satrap. 
Over and above this the king, under the influence of his 
consort Parysatis, desired to invest his son Cyrus with greater 
responsibilities than were usually aecorded to the yoimger 
son of a reigning monarch. Moreover, by appointing Cjoais 
to be governor-general of aU the satrapies in Asia Minor, with 
his headquarters in Tissaphemes’ old province of Lydia, 
Darius expected to attain a single-minded direetion of the 
war against Athens, such as had hitherto been conspicuously 
lackmg owing to the rivalry between Tissaphemes and 
Pharnabazus. Over and above the regular revenues from 
the satrapies that he was to control, Cyrus received five 
hundred talents for the specific purpose of financing the 
rebuilding of the Spartan fleet. C^us had already reaehed 
Gurdium in Phrygia when the Athenian and Argive delegates 
appeared on their way to Susa. They not only learnt that 
their mission was too late but were detained so that the new 
policy of the Great Eling might not become known in Athens 
prematmely. If the pro-Persian policy of Sparta was more 
indefensible than ever before, it must at least be admitted 
that the ablest man available was chosen to co-operate with 
Cyrus in the Near East. 

Lysander, the son of a Spartiate father and Helot mother, 
"Was among the Spartan ofldcers serving during the war second 
in ability only to- Brasidas and Gylippus. Quite imscmpulous 
as well as mthless in the means that he used to attain his 
ends, he had acquired a rare insight into men’s characters 
and motives. Sparta rarely bred astute politicians, but in 
Lysander she produced a diplomat of the first rank, the very 
person to reach a cordial understanding ivith an Oriental 
prince. Lysander spent the autumn and winter, 407— 106, in 
■'vinning the confidence of the Greek eommunities in Ionia as 
■"’ell as of Cyrus himself. The headquarters of the fleet, which 
the spring of 406 numbered ninety triremes, was Ephesus. 
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Moreover, tlic Persian was generous in liis subsidies, so that 
Lysnndcr eould pay the rowers wlioni lie recruited in Ionia 
better wages than they could hope to receive in the service 
of Athens. 

The seriousness of these developments was not lost on 
Alcibindcs. After eight years* exile he had returned to Athens 
in the early summer of 407, to be rapturously received by his 
compatriots. In applauding his recent naval and military 
successes, they forgot for the moment the injuries that they 
had suffered at his hands. Yet even in his hour of triumph 
he must have been aware that he had implacable enemies 
Availing for the first opportunity to remove him. The penalties 
against him were revoked and he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the Athenian forces for the ensuing Attic year. 
^Vhen he set out once more for Asia ]Minor, after some four 
months’ stay at home, he aa’os in command of 100 galleys, 
some 1600 hoplitcs and 150 cavalry. Owing to the presence 
of Lysandcr at Ephesus, Samos once more became the 
Athenian lurndquartcrs ; but Alcibiades did not feel strong 
enough to risk an offcnsh'c before the spring.* In Jlareh at 
length he moved the greater part of his fleet to Notium, 
whence he could control the approach to the harbour of 
Eph^s. At the same time Thrasybulus A\-ith a small 
squadron began the blockade of Pliocaca. During the tem- 
porary absence of Alcibiades from the grand fleet— he was 
nngmg up some hoplitcs to co-operate Avith Thrasybulus— 
n 'iu-command, Anliochus, disobeyed his orders, at 

^ open engagement, and took the offensive 

agau^t the Spartan fleet. He Avns defeated off Notium and 
een ships. If the Athenian reverse avos slight, the 
who was lield responsible, Avere 
^,^^***5 quickly forgot their recent enthusiasm 
anHvB r* personal enemies doubtless became a'ct}' 

np-v+ elections held soon after at Athens for the 

full Alcibiades A\'as not chosen. Instead, a 

the Atlien°^ appointed. He kncAv the temper of 

nati^ democracy too well to risk a return to his 

be had In^^ AvithdreAv to the Thracian Chersonese where 
g since acquired two castles in case of future need. 

* I have followed W R it , 

part of 406. Sco his ^ 
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right wng resisted loimcioiisly utilil the sinking of Cnlli- 

cratidas’ oato galley — the admiral perished like his men— 

threw the Peloponnesian left into confusion. Thus the 

Athenians won a striking victory. No lass than sixty-nine 

of the enemy triremes had been sunk with all linnds on 

board ; they themselves had lost only twcnlv-fivc galleys, 

Of these, tAvelve were still afloat after the battle, but by that 

time a strong north wind had made the sea verj’ choppy, so 

lat the Athenian admirals failed to save the crews on 

oar . Thus the Athenian casualties were increased by 

more than two thousand men. Though their rescue may 

cireumstanecs have been impossible, jiublic feeling 

at Athens imputed gross negligence to the admirals. The 

adverse weather also made it impossible for the Athenian 

victory by annihilating the squndron 

a a con left behind to blockade Conon. Instead, this 

nf fif "'*^idrcw to Chios and united with what remained 

+ P^rtan grand fleet. Consequently the Athenians still 

niimr.” ^ hostile fleet in the Aegean almost ns 

numerous as their own. 

assembly deposed the eight slratcgi who hnd 
commaarl'^f jointly at Arglnusae and transferred the Aegean 
mandorc w ° colleagues. All eight com- 

the othor inipcnchcd, but only sue stood their trial, 

admirals’ defence that t he tr' r' ^ safer choice. 
Thrncv1i„i..e j tricrnrchs — amongst these were 

niay have bpp'^^f — ^had been at fault, though it 

court of law Not an ordinar)' 

and aftf-r fi,. assembly itself tried the accused men, 

confiscation of Pronounced sentence of death and 

who stood their together. The six 

Thrasyllus and P • i executed, amongst them being 

(October 4061 f Aspasia 

procedure followed ^ penalty axcessivc, but the 

at Athens bv whinn contrary to established usage 

a separate trial Th ^ defendant should have been given 
in the recent fiaV,+ ^ ^ served loyally as rowers 

the same category asTn “"d enrolled as citizens of 

The AthenL\.!^ i of Platnca in 427 . 

concluding peace Th opportunity of 

S peace. The Spartan government ivas not merely 
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overwhelmed by the recent naval defeat, but, as Cyrus was 
withholding further subsidies, had not the money wherevith 
to keep their Aegean fleet in commission. So the Spartans 
proposed a cessation of w'ar, each side retaining what it held 
at the time, save that they agreed to give baek Decelea to 
Athens. Once more Cleophon proved the evil genius of his 
country. He argued strongly for the rejection of the Spartan 
proposals and a majority of his countrymen, intoxicated by 
their victory at Arginusae, followed his ruinous advice. The 
alternative demand of the Athenians that their opponents 
should relinqmsh all the places that they had won in the war 
was naturally refused. 


A revival of better relations between the Spartan govern- 
ment and C3'rus followed at once, for while the Persian prince 
had no desire to withdraw from the contest, he demanded a 
congenial Spartan commander-in-chief with whom to co- 
operate. The Spartans, although there were not a few 
^uential persons opposed to that course, agreed to send 
Lysander back to Asia Slinor, nominally in a subordinate 
position, actually as the real director of operations. When 
Lysander arrived at Ephesus he found Cyrus prepared to be 
generous with funds. In consequence, by the summer of 
405 the Spartan fleet had been reconstructed and enlarged 
to some two hundred vessels. After some subsidiary actions 
Lysander sailed for the Hellespont with the object of striking 
i^ her most vulnerable point. He passed the straits 
which were imguarded, and sailed for Lampsacus, which he 
o^tured. The Athenians meanwhile had renewed their 
offensive against Chios ; but on learning of the Spartan 
move they hastened with all speed to the Hellespont. They 
ook up their position in the straits at Aegospotami on the 
uropean side opposite to Lampsacus, their object being to 
oree the enemy to engage. But the position was not free 
A?*? if Lysander should attempt a siuprise attack. 

cibiades in exile had watched developments with solicitous 
^ Having a thorough knowledge of Lysander’s 

, he visited the Athenian commanders and urged 

em to withdraw to Sestos, where they would have a safe 
an convenient base for all emergencies. But the six strategi 
m e arge of the Athenian fleet refused to listen to his advice, 
m imating also that his presence was not welcome. For 
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several days the Athenians tried to draw their opponents 
out to give battle, but in vain. Then they became less 
watchful, and on the fifth day of these mancEUvres the 
admirals allowed most of the crews to land after their 
ineffectual cruise outside Lampsacus. Lysander, who had 
closely observed the habits of his enemy, at once sailed out 
with his full fleet and took the Athenians completely by sur- 
prise. He captmed 160 of their galleys ; the twenty which 
alone were in readiness to give battle managed to escape. 
The crews of the captured vessels were gradually rounded up 
in the following days and the Athenians amongst them 
more than three thousand in all — ^were ruthlessly executed. 
Conon, who was in command of the twenty triremes that 
escaped, sent twelve to Athens ; with the rest he sailed to 
Salamis in Cyprus, to become for some years the guest -friend 
and retainer of the ruling prince, Evagoras. 

It was the end of Athens’ naval supremacy. To construct 
and equip a new fleet was impossible ; besides, all the com- 
munities that had up to that time remained faithful to her 
now fell away, save one. The Samians killed off their oligarchs 
and commumcated with the Athenians, promising to stxmd 
by them to the end. The Athenians responded by bestowing 
their citizenship on the Samians and imdertaking to respect 
the independence of the islanders. The two states further 
agreed on a common course of action in war and peace, though 
^tually it was too late for any co-operation to be feasible. 

f the former subjects and allies of Athens the more important 


were occupied by officers of Lysander. The Spartan com- 
mandcr-in-chief, moreover, compelled the Athenian cleruchs 
sc t ed in Chalcidice and elsewhere to return to Athens on 
pain of suffering the same fate as the Athenian captives 
a cr egospotami. Their arrival at home swelled the popu- 
lation of Athens, which, after the first shock of consternation 
1 catastrophe in the Hellespont, set to with the energy 
o cspair to prepare Athens and Piraeus to withstand a siege- 
u }san cr intended not to attempt a costly assault but 
o .starve the Athenians into surrender. He spent some 
months m establishing complete control in Thrace and the 
HclI«pont, so that it was not tiU the very end of the yc^ 
mt the Spartan fleet appeared in the Saronic Gulf to blockade 


‘ Cf. the important decreo, Tod 00. 
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§ 9. THE THUITY AT ATHENS AND THE HESTOHATl 
OE THE DEMOCHACY 

With the departure of Lysander Athens 
of bitter party struggles. The u^oldcrs f 
though deprived by the death of Geophon 
prominent lender, fought hard to prev^ added 

Ganges. But the return of political exiles bad greaHy 
to the number of men with pronounced oli^rchic vi 
The most conspicuous was Critias, who aad 

the government of the Four Hundred and the Five ’ 

but had been forced to go into exile when the c 
was restored. Against a coalition of extreme oliga^ T.atioii 
men hke Theramenes, who w'as working for ^ ^p,imb 
of his favourite pohty, the democrats w'cre bound o ^ 
especially as their opponents in the last resort cou 
for Spartan intervention. And this was precise y 
occurred. Lysander, when he had completed the re uc 
of Samos, returned to Athens and threatened severe pen 
if the government at Athens w'ere not 
lines proposed by Theramenes. An appearance of 
was given to his threats because the raising of the wa ® ^ 
not been finished and the Athenians had therefore no 
carried out the terms of the peace. A body of thirty 
was then set up (summer, 404) to draw up afresh ^ ® 
constitution and to act as an interim government unti 
constitution could be put into effect. Of these persons ^ 
were nominated apparently by Lysander, ten by Theram > 
and ten by the Athenians. Although Theramenes 
was amongst them, a majority, like Critias who was a 
chosen, had no more intention than had the Four 
seven years earlier of carrying out the first part o 
duties. Once in the saddle, they intended to rule 
indefinite period as autocrats. The council of Five Hun 
was reconstituted so that it was composed solely of men iv 
would not oppose the Thirty. Similarly the magistraci^^ 
were filled with their nominees. A special board of Ten iva^ 
appointed to govern Piraeus imder the presidency 
Charmides, and the eleven police conunissioners 
Satyrus were also uncompromising supporters of 
extremists. 
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The Thirty began by attainting and executing the chief 
democrats ; they also removed some prominent informers 
and other persons of bad character. But Critias and his 
supporters did not feel strong enough to carry out their 
further plans without adequate armed support. So they 
appUed to Sparta for a garrison 700 strong xmder a Spartan 
harmost, Callibius, who occupied the Acropolis.^ Feeling 
that their position was now secure, Critias and his fellows 
began a systematic attack on the wealthy, whether citizens 
or resident aliens. Judicial minder was followed by con- 
fiscation of property, which was a primary reason for their 
reign of terror. The citizen body was next restricted not to 
aU able to serve as hophtes but to 8000 only of whose support 
the extremists felt sure. The remainder were completely 
disfranchized and by a tyrannous enactment could be put 
to death without trial. Not a few of those who saw them- 
selves without any civic rights were men who saw eye to eye 
ivith Theramenes, who himself had consistently opposed the 
ruthless programme of Critias. Deprived of the bulk of his 
^pporters, Theramenes became an easy prey. Critias struck 
his name from the list of citizens and Theramenes was 
promptly handed over to the Eleven and forced to drink the 
hei^ock. The most vivid picture of the excesses that followed 
IS preserved not in the Hellenic History of Xenophon but in 
two extant speeches composed by the orator Lysias, when ' 
the democratic government had been restored, against one 
of the Thirty, Eratosthenes, and against an unscrupulous 
former, Agoratus, who had been in the pay of the oligarchs.® 
The orator himself had suffered bitterly ; his brother had 
been a victim of the Thirty and the family property was 
^nfccated, while Lysias only barely escaped execution. 

esides the continued persecution of potentially dangerous 
citizens, the murder of persons solely for their wealth was 
uitensified, so that later writers estimated the number of 
persons done to death at no less than fifteen hundred.® 
Among the exiles were Alcibiades and Thrasybulus. The 
ormer, since Lysander was rounding up Athenian exiles 

41^ .^®n.ophon, HM., II, 3, 14. Aristotle (Const, of Ath., 37) wrongly narrates 
m roduction of the garrison after the death of Theramenes. 

, Lysias, Xn and XTTT 

Aristotle, op. cit., 36 ; Isocrates, VH, 67 ; XX, 11. 
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everywhere, took refuge with Phamabazus ; but the satrap 
when asked to do so handed him over to Spartan agents 
and he was exeeuted by Lysander’s orders. Thrasybulus 
was more fortunate, for he foimd a friendly welcome with 
other exiles in Thebes, until recently the most savage of 
Athens’ enemies. The changed attitude of the Thebans and 
the Boeotians generally must be attributed to serious dis- 
satisfaction with the terms of the peace, ■which reacted on 
the political parties in Boeotia and quickly produced an anti- 
Spartan majority. Thus the Thebans, by harbouring Athenian 
exiles and defying Sparta’s demand for their surrender, 
became indirectly responsible for the overthrow of the 
Thirty ; for during the winter Thrasybulus and about seventy 
other democrats occupied Phyle, a fortress on Mount Parnes, 
which hke other Attic fortresses had but recently been dis- 
mantled. The Thuty sent their whole available force against 
them, and since the fortress was too inaccessible to be taken 
by assault, prepared to isolate the occupants by constructing 
a blocka^g work and starving them into submission. But 
sev^e -wintry weather compelled them to desist before their 
^ w^ finished and they made no further effort to oust 
■R companions until the spring of 408. 

u y t at time the army of exiled democrats had increased 
to ten tunes its original number. They carried out a surprise 
attack on an army composed of part of the Lacedaemonian 
^mson and two squadrons of cavalry who were on guard 
ourhood of Phyle to prevent the raids of the 
into oligarchs lost 123 men and were driven 

noTO t !^ V. j ^ afterwards Thrasybulus, w'hose men 
But ^ thousan.d, descended on Piraeus, 

enoiioli t town and his force was not large 

fore approaches to it. The democrats there- 

and ThraRvK ^^ychia. A fight between the oligarchs 

foUowed, in which the latter 
their death of Critias lost 

hr tWnrf ^ counsels were divided, but 

body of ten to 

these only two h^ ?, ‘^“'^ation of the govemme^ 0 
The remaindpr members of the board of Thirty- 

they had seized ° Thirty withdrew to Eleusis, which 
y d seized a httle while before after massacring the 
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inhabitants. But the Ten and the demoerats in Piraeus were 
unable to eome to any understanding. Thrasybulus’ army 
had been swelled not only by many adherents from Piraeus 
but by disenfranehized residents of Athens who had been 
driven out of the eity by the Thirty. Thus for some months 
eivil war went on fitfully between the two eities. But the 
democrats were slowly but steadily gaining the upper hand, 
so that at last the Ten and the Thirty at Eleusis appealed 
to Sparta to intervene. Naval and mihtary forees were 
despatehed under Lysander to erush the Athenian demoerats, 
but onee more a fortunate ehanee saved Thrasybulus. The 
blockade of Piraeus by Lysander’s forees had hardly been 
begun when he was superseded by the Spartan king, 
Pausanias. For some time the opposition to Lysander and 
his ambitious sehemes had been gronung at Sparta, and at 
this juncture, which was so critical for Athens, it became 
strong enough to effect his recall. Pausanias was pacifically 
inclined, and after an initial demonstration of force agreed 
to a truce during which emissaries were sent to Sparta. 
The Spartan government, after hearing the contending 
parties, entrusted the settlement to Pausanias and fifteen 
Spartan commissioners. Thus peace was at last restored in 
Attica. A general amnesty was proclaimed, from which only 
the siu’vi\dng members of the Thirty and Ten, the police 
commission of the Eleven, and the Ten who had ruled at 
Piraeus were excluded. Eleusis was to continue a separate 
state to which those oligarchs who wished could withdraw. 
With the constitution thereafter to be set up in Athens 
Pausanias did not interfere, so that a fuUy democratic regime 
in which all the citizens had political rights again came into 
being. The party differences which soon made their appear- 
ance were of the healthy constitutional type and threatened 
no renewal of stasis. Among the moderate leaders were 
Thrasybulus, Anytus, and Archinus, while the spokesmen of 
the extreme democrats were Epicrates and Cephalus. In 
401-400, after the Thirtj’- who for two years had been at war 
''vitli Athens had been cornered and executed, Eleusis was 
reincorporated in the Athenian state. The Spartan govem- 
nient, whieh in truth had more pressing internal and foreign 
problems to solve at that time, made no move to interfere. 
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SPARTA AS AN IMPERIAL STATE 

§ 1. 8PAETA AND HEH. EMPIRE 

N O one would deny the far-reaching eSects of the 
Peloponnesian War, yet to estimate them justly is 
far from easy. The accusation of decadence some- 
times levelled agamst the Greeks of the fourth century has 
as much justification as the same indictment when directed 
agamst a whole people at any other period of the world’s 
sto^, that is, none at all. Intellectual activity during the 
01^ century foimd expression in new forms, but it was 
p reason inferior to that manifested in the Age 

0 encles, nor was the earlier epoch superior in its material 
c e, rather to the contrary. And the examples of 
monarc ic rule on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
number of leagues and federations during the 
®®ntury, are proof that the political life of Hellas, 
wg a record of failures, was at least not stagnant. 

inadequate data at oim disposal 
Pplnr> ^ accuracy the material consequences of the 

t various combatants. That 

suffprpr major states had been the most severe 

to npart from her ultimate defeat — is not open 

veart; nf fV episodes — the epidemic during the early 

several thnn ^ <iis^ter in Sicily, and the execution of 

caused easi citizens after Aegospotami — ^together 

XedTv ^ ^Wch alone were far\^ excess of those 
length of the^ combatant during the entue 

losses borne expenditure and matenal 

partly because nf because she was a naval power, 

nature of her undertoif diversity and more ambitious 
Sparta’s On ti, ?^Wngs, were incomparably heavier than 
parte a. On the Spartan aide no single mgogement prohaWy 
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took a heavier toll of lives than Arginusae, when upwards of 
12,000 men were dromied. Yet the bulk of the crews in the 
sixty-nine vessels that were sunk were recruited from the 
Asiatie eities or islands which only shortly before had joined 
the enemies of Athens. For the rest, although their loss^ 
had at times been appreciable — ^for instance, on Sphacteria 
and at Mantinea — ^neither the Spartans nor the other members 
of the Pelopoimesian Lbague nor yet the Boeotians had kept 
up a sustained effort all but continuously over twenty-seven 
years. One can conclude, then, that while the end of the war 
left all concerned in a condition of partial exhaustion, a few 
years would have sufficed, given a general absence of hos- 
tilities, to restore even the most exhausted states to their 
former strength and prosperity. 

The really irreparable harm done by the Peloponnesian 
War was neither the wastage of lives nor the impoverishment 
of the combatants but the destruction of the balance of power 
in the HeUenic world. The fact that before the war the 
majority of Greek states were either directly members, or 
else drawn into the sphere of influence, of one of two groups, 
headed respectively by Sparta and by Athens, had made for 
political stability and had promoted the security and pros- 
perity of the smaller states, irrespective of whatever famts 
and weaknesses may have existed in the Peloponnesian 
League and the Athenian empire. The defeat of Athens left 
Sparta with the choice of making good her promise to liberate 
Hellas or of uniting the majority of Greek states under er 
own leadership. The former alternative, in view of the pact 
that had existed with Persia since 412, would have meant 
going back on the undertaking given to the Gr^t King an 
to CjTiis. When they bargained away the Asiatic Greeks, 
so that these became once more the subjects of an Oriente 
niler, the claim of the Spartans to be the liberators of the 
Hellenes was at once seen to be a mockery. And men were 
not slow to contrast their conduct with that of Athens after 
the Persian wars. The second alternative was manifest y 
impossible unless Sparta was prepared drastically to alter 
her institutions. But her first architect of empire was 
Lysander, whose method was to perpetuate in peace-time a 
^ystem of military control and compulsion only tolerable and 
justifiable under war conditions, Thougli Lysander was m 
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many ways unlike the average Spartan, be was thoroughly 
typical of the breed in applying the methods of the Laconian 
barrack to the problems of imperial government. The late 
members of the Athenian empire were not treated like e 
allies in the Peloponnesian League. IMany of them had alrea y 
received garrisons under a Lacedaemonian officer (harmo ) 
during the concluding years of the war ; in many others t is 
military occupation followed hard on Sparta’s triumph lu 
405.^ The reaUy objectionable feature of the Lysandrean 
regime was the general overthrow of democratic constitutions, 
often, as in Miletus, after a ruthless massacre of democrats, 
and their replacement by oligarchies. JIany of these, more- 
over, were oligarchies only in name ; for, since the gov^n 
ment was placed into the hands of boards of ten, whose 
members, though natives of their cities, were commonly t e 
blind creatures of Lysander, it was in reality a terroristic 
autocracy, similar in character to the rule of the Thirty a 
Athens or of the Ten in Piraeus. Such a system of impcM 
administration could not have lasted, but woidd have provoke 
sooner or later a general secession movement amongst t a 
cities. And when, by the end of 408, Lysander’s influence 
at home had declined and he relapsed into a subordina 
position, the Spartan government, warned by the numero^ 
complaints that they had received, acquiesced in the sub^ 
tution of oligarchies of normal type for the detested decarchies. 
The gamsons with their harmosts drawn at least in part from 
the enfranchised Helot class (yeoSafiwSeti) continued to^ 
maintained.® To keep their authority in the maritime 
dependencies the upkeep of an adequate naval force was 
essential. Since Persian subsidies were no longer fort 
coming, the expense had to be defrayed by levying tribute 
from the cities themselves. Even if the statement that the 
amount assessed yearly by Sparta against them exceeded 
1000 talents deserves to be regarded with the utmost sus- 
picion,® the late subjects of Athens must before long have 
asked themselves whether they were not worse off under 


is probaUa that the harmosts in the Ionian cities were vritbeirs 
at the end of the war, as by the agreement rrith Cyrus they passed^ 
Perman con^l. On the harmosts in general cf. the careful essay by S. 
Parke m J.EJS., L (1030), 37 _ 7 g * 

1 ^ cf. Park^, op. cit., G4 S. 

Only Diodorus (XIV, 10, 2) gives this information. 
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The expedition started from Sardes in the spring of 401, 
hut the greater portion of the Greek regiments only joined at 
various points on the mareh through Phrygia. At this stage 
Clearchus alone had been apprised of Cyrus’ real purpose ; 
the rest were informed that their services had been 
hired to reduce the hill tribes of Pisidia. The satrap Tissa- 
phemes, however, who had kept himself closely informed of 
the prince’s preparations, suspected the truth. At the head 
of a troop of 500 cavahy he hastened to Persia to confide 
his suspicions to the king. One effect of Cyrus’ reticence 
towards his army was that the Greeks, once they began to 
doubt his veracity, became restive on more than one occasion. 
By dint of persuasion and several inereases in pay Cyrus kept 
the mercenaries together, but further trouble was caused by 
the mutual jealousy of the several commanders and their 
men which once nearly led to a fight between the regiments 
of Clearchus and of Menon. Cyrus’ route lay through 
Phrygia and Lycaonia into Cilicia and thence by the Cilician 
gates to Tarsus. The governor of the district offered only 
formal opposition, sufficient to safeguard himself if Cyrus 
should fail, while his wife had secretly provided the prince 
wth funds. From Tarsus the army kept close to the coast 
o ss^ and Mynandrus and then struck south-eastwards 
^til it reached and crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus. 

e ong march on towards Babylon through the desert was 
attended by many hardships. Baggage animals were lost 
ough famine and the supply of grain for the troops ran 
so low that they were obliged to abandon their normal vege- 
diet and subsist on meat. When they were not far 
ott the point where they might expect to faU in with the 
oyai army, Cyrus discovered that one of his Oriental generals 
d^ert to Artaxerxes with a body of cavalry- 
Iftcit tv, tried, foimd guilty, and executed. When at 

norf-Vi village of Cunaxa, some eighty miles 

was approSffig! certainty that his brother 

battip ^impositions in preparation for the coming 

reffimentc ? ^ vi. assigned the right wing to his Greek 
flrak rpcti supreme command of Clearchus, its right 

mg on the nver, while the Oriental infantry was 
a\e followed the interpretation of W. W, Tain in G.A.B., VI, '<-8. 
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stationed on the left wing. The centre was taken by Cyrus 
himself with his body-guard. This arrangement, however, 
took insufficient account of the invariable disposition of 
Persian armies, in which the finest troops, composed of the 
cavalry arid mmmted guardsmen, commanded by the king 
in person, occupied the centre. Cyrus was also handicapped 
by his weakness in cavalry, for he had less than three thousand 
mounted men. Realizing his tactical mistake when the 
engagement was about to begin, the prince tried to remedy 
it by passing the word to Clearchus to incline bis battalions 
to the left, so that they might after all direct their attack 
against the centre of the enemy. But the Spartan refused 
to comply, not so much because it was an unusual tactical 
manoeuvre for Greek hoplites, as because by so doing their 
right flank would cease to rest on the river and would be 
liable to be rolled up by Axtaxerxes’ cavalrj’’. Thus, although 
the Persian left wing was overwhelmed by the Greeks, their 
advance in purstiit of the enemy created a gap in Cyrus’ line, 
smce the troops on Clearchus’ left were held by their oppo- 
nents. At this critical ixmcture Tissaphemes directed the 
cavalry squadrons under his command into the gap and 
retrieved the day. C5rrus, on his part, had with his body- 
^erd charged at that part of the Persian centre where the 
himself was ; but though Artaxerxes was slightly 
founded, Cyrus was killed. As his death became known his 
dental regiments took to flight ; and when the Greeks 
returned from their victorious pursuit they found that the 
cause was lost and they themselves, though tmdefeated, were 
^thout a leader or a purpose in the heart of a foreign and 
oriile country (September, 401 ). 

-out the presence of the Greeks was an embarrassment also 
o Artaxerxes. After a parley, in which he failed to induce 
surrender, he entrusted the further conduct of affairs 
th . The satrap tmdertook to escort them on 

ew way homeward by another route which would avoid the 
^^^ch, and on which they would have no difficulties 
^ the comnrussariat. He guided them to Sittace and thence 
the Tigris and northwards along that river as far as its 
of Greater Zab. But the Greeks were suspicious 

an ' ^ ® intentions and at that point Clearchus sought 

interview with him. Tissaphemes in%uted Clearchus and 
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his fellow-generals to a conference on the following day. 
Unwisely enough they trusted him ; for, once they were in 
his power, he arrested them and sent them off to Susa under 


escort. There they were executed. The satrap probably 
calculated that the Greeks, deprived of their senior oflBcers, 
would at last lay down their arms. But he was mistaken. 
They elected the Spartan Cheirisophus, Xenophon, and several 
others to lead them and see them through to the end of the 
adventure. Then they made their way onwards without 
serious or organized interference from Tissaphernes imtil they 
reached the mountainous country of the Carduchi (Kurdistan). 
At that point the satrap abandoned the desultory pursuit of 
the Greeks entirely, no doubt anticipating that climate and 
the wild hillsmen in the country that they were about to enter 
would combine to cause their destruction. The march in 
mid-winter through the highlands of Kurdistan and Armenia 
deserves to rank amongst the great feats of human endurance 
in history. At length, in the early spring of 400, 8600 sur- 
vivors arrived at Trapezus on the Black Sea. Their troubles 


were not yet over. To the Greek city-states on the Euxine 
the presence of so large a body of mercenaries could not but 
seem a menace. Moreover, the solution proposed by Xeno- 
phon, that they should settle down and foimd a new city 
m those regions, met with little support. After months and 
various adventures which still further reduced their numbers, 
ey reached Europe partly overland, partly by ship ; au^, 
since the Greek cities and the Persian satrap, Phamabazus, 
^ t ^ ^ojdd give them no welcome, the majority finally 
en ere the service of the Thracian king Seuthes. Somewhat 
a er t ese men fought once more against Persia under the 

con^and of a Spartan general. 

e effect of Cyrus’ failure has often Leen exaggerated, for 
1 seems very doubtful whether, had he taken his brother’s 
place on the throne of Persia, the course of Greek history 
appreciably altered. At most, it may he 
hold over the Greeks of Asia Minor would 
complete as before and after the Ionian 
Pprei " , exploit of the Greek mercenaries in defying 

hZT ™^king their way back to the Greek world by 

an episode of great historical 
gnificance. It demonstrated the efficiency and endurance 
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not merely of the Greek hoplite, but of a professional army 
as compared with the ordinary citizen militia of the average 
city-state, and thereby contributed not a httle to the develop- 
ment of mercenary service during the fourth century. It 
also showed that the Persian empire was no longer the 
formidable power that it had once been, but was vulnerable 
to hostile invasion. Regarded in this light, the achievement 
of Xenophon and his comrades can claim to have been the 
prelude to Alexander’s conquest of western Asia. 

§ 8. SPARTA AND PERSIA AT WAR 

The death of Cjms and the return of Tissaphemes to his 
satrapy reacted swiftly on the political situation in Asia 
Minor. Sparta, though imofficially, had lent some aid to 
Cyrus ; a Spartan had been his most trusted general ; above 
all, the Asiatic Greeks, with the exception of the ]\Iilesians, 
had sided with the insurgent prince, so that they might 
expect reprisals from Tissaphernes who had been promoted 
by Artaxerxes to supersede Cyrus as governor-general in 
Asia Minor. In the circumstances their one hope seemed to 
be Sparta ; but their petition for help placed the Spartan 
government in a difficult position. It had undertaken to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Persia over the Asiatic Greeks 
and had left Cyrus a free hand to do as he wished. The 
demand of Tissaphemes, who inaugurated his new governor- 
ship by an unsuccessful attack on Cyme, that Sparta should 
^pport him in carrying the terms of the Spartan-Persian pact 
into effect, was reasonable. But whereas Cyrus had been 
frankly plnlo-Laconian, the Spartans’ past memories of 
Tissaphemes were far from cordial. So they repudiated the 
agreement, and in so doing were perhaps not uninfluenced by 
the thought that they would be wiping out the stigma which, 
in the eyes of a large part of the Hellenic world, attached to 
them for having entered into alliance with the traditional 
enemy of Greece. 

In the winter, 400-399, a Spartan officer, Thibron, was 
despatched to Asia with a little over 5000 men. Arrived at 
nis destination, he raised additional troops from the Greek 
cities and in the spring took into his service the 6000 mer- 
cenaries of Cyrus who had foimd the Thracian Seuthes a 
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noor oavraaster. With this army Thibron had some success 
L Aeolia • but, for a Spartan, he was a poor disciplmarian. 
The home government, being apprised of his 
through the complaints that reached it of 
in thf Greek eiUes by his men, sent out f ereyUida^ m tas 

stead. This officer derived advantage f y,!, 

co-operation amongst the servants of the ® „ 

hading been a flL in the Persian imperial f 
and which under the irresolute rulers of the fourth m 
became a chronic weakness. Thus, after patchmg p 
wth Tissaphernes, Dercyllidas descended with all h 
able men on the Troad and -wrested substan la _ . 

from Phamabazus, including the fortified ^ ° of 

Best of all for his immediate needs was the cap e 
accumulated treasure which sufficed to pay his ^ o P 
many months. After wintering in Phamabazus sa » 
Dercylhdas in 898 crossed the Hellespont 
fortifications on the narrowest portion of t e . i 
Chersonese. Later he besieged Atarneus on the ma 
opposite to Lesbos. The city had been seized ^ ® ^ 

Chios who were terrorizing the countryside. After ^ 

months’ siege he reduced the place and, after lea-vmg an 
in charge, moved on into Ionia. At Ephesus ordere 
him from home to open hostilities against the 
Tissaphernes ; for, after the successes in the 
Spartan government by agreement with the satraps a 
delegates to Susa, hoping that some compronuse co 
reached which would rid it of further responsibm y, 
ensuring the independence of the Asiatic Greeks. 
conversations came to nothing. Furthermore, in ^ 
Phamabazus undertook to co-operate with Tissap 
But the campaigning season passed without any m 
event of importance, and Tissaphernes, says 
rather than risk an engagement wth a Greek army ^ 
made up of those who had served under Cyrus, again prop 
a truce.^ . 

In truth, there were profounder reasons for the 
tactics of temporizing. Phamabazus on a recent 
Susa had prevailed on Artaxerxes to sanction the equip ^ 
of a great naval armament to deprive Sparta of her suprem 
^ Xenophon, Hell., HI, 2, 18. 
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in the Aegean. The satrap was granted five hundred talents 
to carry out his plans and proceeded to Cyprus, Avhich was to 
serve as chief naval base. There he enlisted the assistance 
of the prince of Salamis, Evagoras, at this time stiU a loyal 
feudator}^ of the Great ICing ; and, with the royal consent, 
he offered the command of the Persian fleet to the Athenian 
exile who for eight years had resided at Evagoras’ court. 
Conon gladly accepted the appointment which provided him 
ivith an opportimity of trying to avenge the defeat of 
Aegospotami and which would further, as he hoped, the 
renascence of the Athenian state and make possible his own 
return to his native cit3^ The preparations of Phamabazus 
were well xmder way, before the Spartan government learnt 
of them.i A meeting of the Peloponnesian League was 
siunmoned, and it was decided to despatch a fresh expedi- 
tionary force to Asia. Through the influence of Lysander 
the command was entrusted to the king who had but recently 
succeeded to one of the vacant kingships. On the death of 
Agis in 898 his son, Leotychidas, w'as set aside, because his 
legitimacy was questioned. AgesUaus, brother of the late 
king, -was appointed in his place. In that intrigue Lysander 
had played a leading part, hoping that the new ruler would 
be content to be a figurehead, while he himself recovered the 
dominant position in Spartan affairs that he had held during 
the closing years of the previous century. But it soon 
became apparent that Agesilaus had no intention of sub- 
ordinating himself to any man, least of all to Lysander. 

In 896 Agesilaus departed for Ephesus with some 8000 
^on, more than two-thirds of them being taken from the 
eloponnesian allies of Sparta. It was significant of the 
political situation in Greece that both Corinth and Thebes 
eclined to send contingents. When Lysander attempted to 
niake himself the real director of operations, the king made a 
point of humiliating him before his staff of Spartiate officers, 
so that Lysander, seeing himself foiled in his aims, was glad 
0 proceed on a mission to the Hellespont. There he did 
Useful work for the Spartan cause. Meantime the king 
u first renewed the truce made by his predecessor with 

to Xenophon {Hell., HI, 4, 1) the first information that 
Sparta came from a Syracusan merchant who reported unwonted 
activity in Phoenicia. 
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Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. But before the date 
expiry Tissaphernes transgressed the agreement. Ther 
Agesilaus opened hostilities. But instead of attacking 
as the enemy expected, he marched into Phrygia and ir 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Much spoil but no n 
consequences of importance resulted from this can 
Agesilaus’ cavalry, however, had suffered severely in ! 
with the mounted troops of Pharnabazus near Das 
While wintering in Ionia, therefore, the king took 
pains to strengthen this branch of his army. His h 
was justified in the sequel. ^¥hen he advanced on S 
the spring of 895 and engaged the enemy by the 1 
River near the capital, the decisive defeat that he 
on Tissaphernes’ army was primarily due to a force 
cavalry which he had placed in an ambush, with c _ 
attack the Persians in the rear at a given time. The 
camp and much spoil were taken, but Agesilaus, tl 
raided the open country right up to the outskirts of I 
did not venture to assault Sardes itself. Perhaps i 
mportant sequel to the Persian reverse was the 
issaphemes. His failure to achieve results gave a 
handle to his bitter enemy, the queen-mother Parysr 
a never forgiven him his enmity to Cyrus. Thri - 
m uence Tithraustes was sent in the summer to 
la. Acting on the royal instructions he arrested 
ecessor at Colossae and executed him. Then hr 
nego lations with Agesilaus, but the king was disin 
w ^^to a permanent agreement on his own respo 
e ere ore would not do more than conclude a six 
home government was being c< 
wn S^y enough the territory administered by Pha 
the ^ exempt from attack under the 

Rpner,,, 1 spent the remainder of the cam 

aborate raid through Phrygia and Phar 

repiou^int He passed the winter month 

into tl, ■ . ^ ^°Uowing spring to advance yt 

Slao t^ T Min^; an interview 

barren of resSts.““^^'^ courtesies on both si. 

rv, 1, ^ conaiderable detail by Xenop ■ 

Ageailaiis. Pu^Tose of illustrating the chivalrous side c 
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During the years of Agesilaus’ stay in Asia the naval 
preparations of Persia had progressed but slowly. Conon, 
like other Greek commanders before him, discovered that to 
be in the service of the Persian government had its draw- 
backs. Its methods were leisurely, and the absence of 
harmony between provincial governors made a concerted 
effort on a large scale difBcult of accomplishment. Dming 
the first year of his appointment the Athenian admiral’s 
movements were necessarily restricted. With forty vessels 
he had sailed as far as Caunus in Caria, only to find himself 
blockaded there for a time by a far stronger Peloponnesian 
squa(Ron whose headquarters were at Rhodes. The arrival 
of reinforcements from Cjrprus doubled Conon’s fleet and 
raised the blockade. In the summer of 395 a substantial 
success was achieved. The city-state of Rhodes, which took 
Its name from the island, was a recent fmmdation. It had 
come into being about 408 by the synoecism of the three 
older settlements of Lindus, Camirus, and lalysus. Governed 
ky an ohgarchy, at whose head was the family of the 
Diagorids, it had rendered valuable help to Sparta in the last 
years of the Peloponnesian War and had remained an ally 
thereafter. But the oligarchic rigimc met with increasing 
opposition from the democratic faction, rmtil finally a con- 
^iracy was formed to overthrow the government. Conon, 
if not actuallj’’ the instigator of this plot, was at least privy 
to it. It succeeded perfectly, although Conon withdrew part 
of his fleet to Catmus so as not to witness the inevitable 
bloodshed. The Diagorids and some other prominent 
oligarchs were massacred — ^the Spartan fleet had been 
previously scared away, as it would seem through Conon’s 
naval activity — and a democratic government was set up. 
Its first act was to repudiate the alliance with Sparta. 

With good reason the Spartan government took a serious 
view of this secession movement, which, in the absence of 
energetic reprisals by Sparta, was likely to spread to other 
important cities in the Aegean. Agesilaus was therefore 
nominated to take over general direction of the naval as well 
fis the military operations. With characteristic energy the 
king pushed on the construction of new triremes in the 
dependent cities of Asia Minor, so that by the sprhig of 394 
a fleet of l-->0 gailcys w.os able to take* to the liigli seas. 
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Tissaphernes and PJinrnabazus. But before the date of its 
^piry Tissaphernes transgressed the agreement. Thereupon 
Agesilaus opened hostilities. But instead of attaeking Caria, 
as the enemy expected, he marehed into Phrygia and invaded 
the satrapy of Phamabazus. Slueh spoil but no military 
consequences of importance resulted from this campaign. 
Agesilaus’ cavalry, hovever, had suffered severely in a brush 
^th the mounted troops of Phamabazus near Dascyliuni. 
”^ile v'intering in Ionia, therefore, the king took special 
pains to strengthen tliis braneh of his army. His foresight 
''^s justified in the sequel. When he advanced on Sardes in 
spring of 895 and engaged the enemy by the Pactolus 
iver near the capital, the decisive defeat that he inflicted 
on Tissaphernes’ army was primarily due to a force of 1400 
cavalry which he had placed in an ambush, with orders to 
attack the Persians in the rear at a given time. The Persian 
find much spoil w'ere taken, but Agesilaus, though he 
raided the open country right up to the outskirts of the town, ' 
did not venture to assault Sardes itself. Perhaps the roost 
iffipor^nt sequel to the Persian reverse was the recall of 
issaphernes. His failure to achieve results gave a welcome 
andle to his bitter enemy, the queen-mother Parysatis, who 
had never forgiven him his enmity to Cyrus. Through her 
m uence Tithraustes was sent in the summer to western 
sia. Acting on the royal instructions he arrested his pre- 
necessor at Colossae and executed him. Then he opened 
nego lations with Agesilaus, but the king was disinclined to 
er mto a permanent agreement on his own responsibility. 

would not do more than conclude a six months 
T ^ home government was being consulted. 
waT^t territory administered by Phamabazus 

the Exempt from attack under the terms of 

spfLcnTi ^big spent the remainder of the campaigning 

elaborate raid through Phrygia and Phamabazus’ 
reoion He passed the winter months in that 

info i-ho ^ ^°howing spring to advance yet further 

satran i-h Asia Minor ; for an interview with the 

barr^’ of r^Sts courtesies on both sides, was 

rV, 1, ^ oonaiderablo detaU by Xenophon {BeU„ 

Agesilaufl. pHrpoae of illustrating the chivalrous aide of his hero* 
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preparations “^7al 

like other Greek eoZ f Pl°Sf“sed but sWIy. Corron, 
in the service of th?pr-'’^"° that to 

Its method ?“ had its draw- 

harmony between Drovin * the absence of 

effort on a large scSe ^ concerted 

first year^of ^ of accomplishment. During 

aiovements were npn ^f^^ant the Athenian admiral’s 
he I^d saUed as far ^^7 vessels 

Wnakaded there for a W h j t° And himself 

squadron whose headounrt. ^ ^ stronger Peloponnesian 
u _ s^orcements from Cvnni’^^^ ^‘^des. The arrival 
reised the bloekade ^™“ed Conon’s fleet and 

“tuess was achieved * substantial 

“S name from the faian? ™ ^“des, which took 

. '““u into being aboufln^^ folmdation. It had 

“M=t settlements of Lindm (im-l ® synoecism of the three 
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of the PelopSu^SaJ 
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upposition from the demo“‘^° increasing 
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It succeeded n!!? P7 . least priw 
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bloodshed. The DiLorichf witness the inevitable 
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12 take to the high seas. 
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Pisander, the king’s brother-in-law, was appointed admiral- 
in-chief, a choice that proved disastrous since, though per- 
sonally courageous, he was utterly lacking in the experience 
necessary for so responsible a post. 

That same winter (895-894) Conon’s difficulties became so 
acute that he paid a personal visit to Susa. Some months 
before lack of funds and the clamour of his men whose pay 
was heavily in arrears had compelled him to seek an inter- 
view with Tithraustes and -Phamabazus. The former fur- 
nished some financial relief.^ But before long the Athenian 
was again in difficulties ; and besides, his relations appear to 
have become strained with some of his Persian officers who 
resented their subordination to a Greek admiral. His visit 
to Susa, thanks to the good offices of the Greek physician, 
Ctesias, who had the ear of the queen-mother, was eminently 
successful. His plan of campaign was approved and a large 
sura of raoney was put at his disposal. At Conon’s request 
Phamabazus was instructed to share the naval command. 
Naval building and equipment were now pushed on to such 
good purpose that by the sununer of 894 a large fleet, num- 
bering probably not less than 200 galleys and possibly more, 
^t out to dispute Sparta’s naval supremacy in the Aegean. 

the peninsula of Cnidus, Pisander was provoked to risk 
an engagement. His fleet was utterly defeated, more than 
si^y of his ships being either captured or sunk. The admiral 
raself died fighting. The political consequences of Conon’s 
g^t vmtory were far-reaching. Cos, Nisyros, Teos, Samos, 
Erythrae, Mytilene, and other lesser cities 
00 t e opportunity of proclaiming their independence of 
iiparta. Samos, Cnidus, lasos, Ephesus, and Rhodes within 
n s 0 concluded a close naval and commercial alliance 

^ issued corns bearing on the obverse a common type, 
wane the reverse was reserved for the type of the issuing 
n, t ^Parta’s naval hegemony was at an end ; more than 
/liir"' 4 -^ political situation in the Greek homeland had 
0 previous months become so threatening that 


chron^lL^thfa Oxyrhynchia (14, ed. Grenfell and Sunt 

U, 4 nos- 32 and 33 ; C.A.B., Pt 
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the cphors had been forced to recall Agesilaus and his army 
from Asia A 


§ i. ANTI-SPARTAN COALITIONS IN GREECE 

It was inevitable that the adverse effects of the Pelopon- 
nesian War on economic life should be %\ddely felt throughout 
European Greece. In general, however, the social and 
pohtical structure of the city-states was sufficiently elastic 
for their economic recovery to be rapid. But Sparta was 
different. Her institutions had remained virtually unchanged 
for a century and a half, and nothing was more abhorrent 
to the ruling class than “ to move ■with the times.” Partly 
from jealousy and distrust, partty as the result of the rigid 
social-economic system, the number of citizens "with full 
rights had steadily declined. At the beginning of the fourth 
century there were no more than two thousand of them. On 
the other hand, the class of Inferiors {inrofxelove^), composed 
of those who through inability to contribute their share to 
the common messes had forfeited a part of their ci'vic rights, 
had gro'wn apace. The disparity between rich and poor was 
fiirther accentuated by the inflow of wealth in the form of 
spoils won in the war. The treasure brought back to Sparta 
by Lysander became the property of the ’ state, but some 
mdividuals had acquired not a little material wealth for 
themselves. This was, however, subversive of the communism 
under which the Spartiates lived, and the government intro- 
duced legislation to prohibit the possession of precious metals 
by citizens. In 897 the growing discontent of the Inferiors 
nearly brought about a social revolution in Laconia, which 
U'ould have involved the dependent and serf population as 
well. But Cinadon, the ringleader, who was one of the 
Inferiors, was unguarded in his conversation. The ephors 
got 'wind of the conspiracy, Cinadon was arrested, and then 
jmder torture gave away the names of his chief accomplices, 
they were promptly rounded up and, like Cinadon himself, 
Were forthwith executed. Thus this particrdar danger passed. 

ot it is surprising that no further attempts were made to 
overthrow the ruling class. Apart from the effect of Spartan 

■ h epigraphical records from this time are an Erythraean degree 

Conon (H.-H. 89) and an Athenian psephism which bears witness 

o nendly relations between Athens and Caipathns (H.-H. 93). 
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discipline enforced from earliest youth, the all but constant 
warfare, especially in the fourth century, by causing the 
withdrawal from Laconia and Messenia of a considerable 
number of Helots, Perioeci, and Inferiors, diverted their 
minds from their grievances and thereby reduced the risk of 
revolution. 

In addition to domestic problems, the Spartans were faced 
with a growing opposition to their hegemony in the Pelopon- 
nese and beyond. The strained relations with their north- 
western neighbours, the Eleans, had resulted in a desultory 
war between the two states through several seasons (401-899), 
consisting mainly in predatory raids led by King Agis in 
person into Elean territory. When the Eleans finally sued 
for peace they were deprived of considerable tracts of land, 
including the port of Cyllene, and were required to raze 
the fortifications of their chief city. 

More serious for Sparta, was the growth of hostile senti- 
ments among some of her chief allies. As after the peace of 
Nicias, so at the conclusion of the war, states like Corinth 
and Thebes felt a justifiable grievance because they had 
received no return commensurate with their loyal co-opera- 
tion with Sparta. And, although no immediate movement 
for secession developed, the latent discontent needed only 
some external stimulus to break out into active opposition. 
This was finally provided by Persia ; for, as part of a more 
determined attack on Sparta, the satrap Phamabazus in 896 
sent a Rhodian agent to Greece to distribute largesse and 
stir up an anti-Spartan movement in Argos, Corinth, Thebes, 
and Athens.^ In aU these states the anti-Spartan party 
appears to have been in the ascendant. Corinth and Thebes 
had declined to support the expedition of Agesilaus to Asia, 
and the Thebans must have felt both resentment and fear 
at the activity recently displayed by Lysander at Heraclea 
in Trachis and in southern Thessaly, where he introduced a 
Spartan garrison. Athens in her defenceless position had to 
walk wmily. Yet when Conon began his operations under 
the aegis of Persia, a ship containing arms and equipment 

* ™ foUowB HtUenica Oxyrhynchia, 2, 6. Xenophon 

[Uell., iu, 6, 1) makes Tithraustes responaible j but in that case the mission 
CO no ve place till late in 396, when general hostilities had already 

egun m reece. The version in Hell. Oxyrli., besides presenting no chrono- 
logical difficulties, receives support from a later source (Polyaenus, I, 48). 
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was sent off to him secretly. The council was in the plot but 
subsequently denied complicity; for the most influential 
politicians, like Thrasybulus and Anytus, in view of the near 


presence of a Spartan harmost on Aegina, advocated greater 
caution. A border dispute between the Locrians on the 
Corinthian Gulf and the Phocians, which was probably 
instigated by the Boeotians, precipitated more general 
hostilities ; for, when Thebes supported Locris, the Phocians 
turned to Sparta. 

The Spartans were very willing to chastise their recalcitrant 
ally and determined on a twofold attack, in which one body 
of troops under Lysander was to operate from Heraclea, 
while Kong Pausanias with another army invaded Boeotia 
from the south. The intervention of Sparta impelled the 
Thebans to seek their former enemy, Athens, as an ally. 
The Athenians, who may have been influenced by the news 
of Conon’s early successes as well as by a feeling of gratitude 
for the protection that the Thebans had afforded Thrasybulus 
and his fellow exiles nine years before, decided to risk the 
anger of Sparta. An alliance in perpetuity was therefore 
concluded between the Boeotians and the Athenians.^ The 


Spartan plan of campaign miscarried, even as the venture of 
Hippocrates and Demosthenes had gone awry in 424, because 
of a hitch in the prearranged time-table. When Lysander 
invaded Boeotia from the north his army was augmented by 
a detachment from the people of Orchomenus, who supported 
Inm becaxise they resented the Theban leadership of the 
Boeotian League. But on his reaching Haliartus, where the 
army corps from the Peloponnese was to unite with his, 
Pausanias had not yet arrived. With- less than his usual 
^ution, Lysander attacked the town without waiting for 
^ colleague. The Baliartians, with the , assistance of a 
theban relief expedition, repulsed the enemy and Lysander’s 
^oops were forced to retreat to rising groimd at some distance 
from the town. iMoreover, they were left without a leader, 
Lysander had been one of the casualties of the fight. A 
ay or two later Pausanias appeared on the scene ; but by 
^ Thebes and her ally had been reinforced by an 
henian regiment commanded by Thrasybulus. Conse- 
quently the Thebans declined to hand over the corpse of 


* Cf. H.-H, 8-1 for fragments of the agreement. 
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Lysander untU the Spartan king had evacuated Boeotia. To 
this demand Pausanias felt obKged to agree, and the Spartan 
venture in central Greece for that year ended mglonously. 
Pausanias, sensing the temper of the home government, did 
not himself return to Laconia, but retired to Tegea, where 


he ended his days as an exile. 

The union between Thebes and Athens -was now enlargea 
to a quadruple alliance by the adherence of i^gos and 
Corinth. The Thebans captured Heraclea in Trachis and the 
anti-Spartan coalition in Greece was further stren^hened 
when several new allies from amongst the lesser states joine . 
WTien the campaigning season of 394 opened the allies 
tered at the Isthmus of Corinth with a view to barring the 
advance of a Lacedaemonian army. Close to Corinth an 
engagement was fought which in a strictly military sense was 
indecisive ; for, though the losses of Sparta and her allies 
were far lighter than those of their opponents, they failed to 
force the passage across the Isthmus.® Late that summer 
AgesUaus entered Boeotia, after ha\dng skirmished his w^ 
through Thessaly where anti-Spartan feeling ran high. 
Under the waUs of Coronea his army, swelled by some troops 
from Laconia transported by sea across the Gulf, by Phocians 
and by Orchomenians, engaged an army made up ot 
Boeotians, Argives, Corinthians, Athenians, Locrians, and 
some small units from the Sperchius valley and Euboea. 
Although Agesilaus, who was himself wounded in the battle, 
remained the victor at the end of the day, the honoms of 
battle rested with the Theban regiments. In spite of heavy 
losses, they withdrew in good order.® The Lacedaemonian 
army retired into Phocis and subsequently crossed to the 
Peloponnese by water, since the land route to the Isthmus 
was blocked. 

The Spartans were now in a tight place. Fortunately for 
them no other members of the Peloponnesian League followed 


^ Of., for example, the treaties made by Athens ■with the Opuntian 
iKWrianfl and with Eretrio (H.-H. 86 and 86). 

* Eor Athenian funeral inscriptions relatinir to this war of. H.-H. 
and 88. 

• Diodorus (XTV, 84, 2) puts the Spartan losses at 860, those of their 
opponents at 600. Xenophon (HeO., IV, 3, 16-20) gives no figures, and ms 
account of the battle, in which he may bev® fought himself on the Sparta^ 
eide, }8 singularly pnsatisfaotory, 
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the example of Corinth. That circumstance and their iron 
discipline which was never more striking than in adversity 
sayed them from disaster. Yet their difficulties were formid- 
able ; for, apart from the faet that the campaigns in 
Greece during 895 and 894 had brought them only Pyrrhic 
■victories, the naval defeat off Cnidus, of which Agesilaus had 
received intelligence on the eve of Coronea, in addition to 
its effects in the Aegean, had repercussions in Greece itself. 
Thus in 898 the Persian fleet cruised in Hellenic waters and 
raided the Peloponnesian coast. Then, while the satrap 
returned to Asia, he entrusted the bulk of his fleet to his 
Greek colleague with the understanding that he should use 
it and a considerable sum of money provided by Pharnabazus 
to promote the restoration of Athens. Even before 898 the 
Athenians had begun the reconstruction of their fortifications.^ 
But fear of Sparta and an exhausted exchequer had been 
obstacles to rapid progress with the work. Conon was received 
■^th enthusiasm by his countrymen, and the rebuilding of 
the Piraeus defences and of the Long Walls was pushed on 
■^th such energy that they were completed before the year 
drew to its close. The recovery of a fortified naval base was 
followed by a swift increase in the political influence of 
Athens. She recovered Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, islands 
that had been amongst her earliest extra-Attic possessions. 
^Vithin a very short time the Athenians were strong enough 
to take an active part both by land and sea in the war against 
Sparta. 


§ 5. THE king’s peace 

An early and unequivocal settlement with Persia seemed to 
the Spartan government the most pressing need, and, since 
Tiribazus was disposed to be friendly, the ehances of success 
appeared to be good. When an Athenian delegation headed 
by Conon arrived in Asia IVIinor to imdermine the influence 
of Sparta, the satrap promptly arrested the Athenian com- 
mander. However, the tentative agreement arranged by 
Tiribazus and the Spartan plenipotentiary, Antaleidas, during 
the winter of 393-392 v.'as not sanctioned by the Great King, 

* lii® iascriptioiiH given in H.-H. SO, tlw former belonging to 395-394, 
e latter to 394-393. C]<rarlv the defence vorka at Piraeus were Cnrt taken 
m hgnd. ' . . , j 
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Tiribazus was superseded by Stnxthas and the war in Asia 
dragged on for five more seasons. The Spartan officers who 
were sent out to operate in that theatre of war had some 
successes and some reverses, while the conduet of the war 
on the Persian side was half-hearted. The most spectacular 
gains, though they were not to be enduring, were won by 
Athens. Conon, it is true, passed from the scene. He had 
escaped from captivity and once more sought the hospitality 
of his old friend Evagoras. Shortly afterwards he died 
(c. 888). In 889 Thrasybulus with a fleet of forty triremes 
cruised in the northern Aegean and revived the maritime 
league of Athens by winning as allies, Byzantium, Chalcedon, 
the Thracian Chersonese, Thasos, and Samothrace. By the 
establishment of friendly relations also in Chios, Lesbos, 
Clazomenae Athenian influence once more began to be felt 
in Ionia, and Tlirasybulus Avas strong enough to reintroduce 
the five per cent toll on merchandise which had become 
familiar during the last stage of the Peloponnesian War.^ 
A surprise attack of an Athenian force operating from the 
Chersonese and directed by Iphicratcs ended in the defeat 
and death of a Spartan harmost and gave the Athenians 
control of the entry into the Hellespont. In some degree the 
Athenian successes were furthered, as in Lesbos, by Phama- 
bazus. It was therefore unfortunate that Evagoras of C)T)rus, 
who had openly rebelled against his overlord, Artaxerxes, 
now asked for Athenian support. In view of his past favours 
the Athenians, who some years before bad formally voted 
their thanks to him and bestowed their citizenship upon him,® 
coidd hardly do other than send him some support ; but 
indirectly they were playing into the hands of Sparta by 
antagonizing the Persian king. It was, further, a grave 
misfortune that in 888 Athens lost her ablest man, Thrasy- 
bulus- a combination of statesman and soldier more charac- 
teristic of the fifth century than of the fourth. The more 
lawless elements of his troops abused the inhabitants of 
Aspendiw, which he visited in process of seeking to enlarge 
the maritime alliance, and in revenge certain of the towns- 
people murdered him one night. 

Meanwhile the war in the Greek homeland had continued 

^ 1 S' ■with the referenco to ‘Hjr M QpaavBoC\ov cUcKrr^- 

Cf. the fragmentaiy decree, H.-H. 92, 
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?K^ indecisively. Most of the fighting took place in 
the neighbourhood of Corinth ^hich had entered into a close 

^ Spartans, by cap- 
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Athens anxious to end the war, the rest of the anti-Spartan 
coahtion in Greece was not in a position to carry on the 
struggle. Thus in the late autumn delegates from the various 
city-states obeyed the summons of Tiribazus to a congress 
at Sardes. There the satrap read the manifesto which the 
Greek historian has briefly summarized in these terms : 


Artaxerxes the king deems it just that the city-states 
in Asia and the islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus be his ; 
and that the rest of the Greek city-states, small and great, 
be left independent by him, save Lenmos, Imbros, and 
Scyros. These shall belong to Athens as of yore. Whoso- 
ever shall reject this peace, against them I, together with 
those who are of my mind, will make war by land and 
sea, with my fleet and my wealth.^ 


At the beginning of 886 the several Greek states ratified the 
treaty by oath, the reluctance of Corinth and of Thebes being 
overcome by Agesilaus’ threat of immediate mobilization 
against them. 


It is usual to describe the King’s Peace as a deep humilia- 
lon or the Greeks, since, instead of a settlement by 
negotiation, they were forced to submit to the ukase of an 
rien despot, '^at was certainly the view of publicists, 
e ocrates, but it may be questioned whether such bitter 
ee wctc general. The Asiatic Greeks, after their 
^penence of Athenian and then of Spartan rule, both 
Tn ^ *^11 irivolved them in frequent and costly wars, 
ay we ave looked forward under Persian suzerainty to 
^ prosperity such as they had not known for half a 
more. In Greece the odium that the Spartans 
CrppV mcurred for making Artaxerxes the arbiter of 
^ more than offset by two very positive gains, 

and from a ruinous war of attrition on two fronts 

term <3 dint tad complete liberty to enforce the 

The hicf n Great King according to their liking. 

^ followed the King^s 

nreromitivp ^ a misuse that they made of their 

coalitinn A lof the leading members of the anti-Spartan 
their nridp Corinth, apart from a certain injury to 

P e, were not substantially harmed, altliough the clps^ 
* Xenophon, HeU.^ V, i, 3I. 
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political union, of the two states had to be abandoned. 
Corinth not long after seems to have been constrained to 
rejoin the Peloponnesian League.' The states that had lost 
most by the peace were Athens and Thebes. The former 
had, indeed, won the concession of retaining the three islands 
in the northern Aegean, but the maritime league brought 
into being by the energy of Thrasybulus came to an abrupt 
end. This loss, apart from its political aspects, plimged the 
Athenian government once more into the financial difBculties 
that were to become ehronic in the fourth century. Worst 
of all was the experience of the Thebans, who saw themselves 
deprived at one blow of their hegemony in Boeotia, and had 
to acquiesce in the disruption of the political structmre that 
they had built up dxuing the past half centmy. Sparta’s 
short-sighted policy towards her former ally in central Greece 
— Agesilaus seems to have been primarily responsible for it — 
was to prove her own undoing. 

§ 6. SPARTAN POMCY IN GREECE 

It was not long before the Spartan government showed the 
world in what manner it proposed to interpret the provisions 
of the King’s Peace. "WTiile paying lip-service to the principle 
that every polis should be autonomous, it did not hesitate 
to bring states into alliance with Sparta, if necessary by force, 
to secme a pro-Spartan policy in cities by setting up olig- 
archies, and in one case to break up a flourishing league, 
ostensibly because it violated the terms of the peace, actually 
because its continuance was regardetbas a potential danger 
to Spartan interests. 

The first example of Sparta’s high-handed policy occurred 
in 886. On quite inadequate grotmds an ultimatum was 
presented to the Mantineans requiring them to raze their 
fortifications. When they refused, Agesilaus’ colleague, King 
Agesipolis, laid siege to the Arcadian city. By damming at its 
lower end a stream which ran through Mantinea, he caused a 
flood which helped to undermine the walls of sun-dried brick 
and hastened its capitulation. Mantinea was broken up into 
five \dllages, that is, it reverted to the loose political organi- 
zation existing prior to the synoecism of c. 460. That, 

. inferred from an allusion to tto Corinthians in Xenophon 

{Bell., V, 3, 27). 
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however, was not all, for each village was required to furnish 
a contingent of troops to Sparta and these were under the 
supervision of Spartan officers (ievayol). Soon after, the 
people of Phlius were peremptorily bidden to recall their 
ohgarchic exiles. The order was obeyed ; but, as the Spartans 
had doubtless foreseen, the return of the exiles in a httle 


while led to stasis. In 881 Agesilaus intervened and blockaded 
the city which held out for twenty months. When it finally 
smrendered, a Spartan garrison was placed in the town, while 
a commission decided on the fate of the leading democrats 
and framed a new constitution favourable to the oligarchs. 

Of deeper significance for an understanding of Sparta’s 
narrowly selfish pohcy were contemporary events^in Chalcidice 
and Macedonia. The Macedonian kingdom had increased 
greatly in political stabUity and in material prosperity imder 
its able ruler Arehelaus (c. 418-899).^ On his death, however, 
dynastic quarrels and attacks by the half-civilized IU3Tnan 
neighbours of Macedonia reduced that kingdom to anarchy. 
Hence when Amyntas III ascended the throne in 898-892, 
he was eonfronted with a task of exceptional difficulty and 
peril. 2 Needing a substantial ally against the Illyrians he 
opened negotiations with the Olynthian League.® This 
federation, centred originally in Oljmthus, had steadily grown 
since its inception, and at the time when Amyntas became 
king it embraced many of the cities of the Chalcidic peninsula. 
A treaty for fifty years was concluded between the king and 
t e League, either party undertaking to assist the other in 
c^e of an attack on its territory. Alliances with states out- 
si e, whether in Chalcidice or elsewhere, were only to be 
OTmed by either side after a mutual agreement with the other. 

e treaty further lays down regulations regarding the 
e^ort of timber. Almost immediately after, these negotia- 
tions Amyntas appears to have been forced by an Illyrian 
invasion to flee from his kingdom. But the danger passed 
^ rapiffiy as it had come, and the king regained his throne. 
He received more help from Thessaly at that time than from 

^ nr League, although he had temporarily ceded 
some acedonian territory to the latter as a guarantee of 
■ 1 of Arohelaufl see below, p. 220. 

cf P j Hl'a aoceekon and" hia alliance with Olynthus 

> A^ortiofnf^r Philipps II. pp. 105-16. 

A portion of the treaty has survived. See H.-H. 96. 
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good faith to his aUies. Thus a number of coastal towns on 
the GuK of Therma and even Pella in the interior joined the 
federation of which Olynthus was the head. Contempor- 
aneously efforts were made to enlarge the League by winnmg 
over coastal towns eastwards of the Chalcidic peninsula. 
While some joined, two at least. Acanthus and ApoUonia, 
declined ; and when they feared coercion, they laid a com- 
plaint before the Spartan government. Intervention from 
that quarter might have been delayed or even denied, had 
not Amyntas soon after demanded back the co mm u m ties in 
Lower Macedonia recently enrolled in the League. But 
Olynthus and her allies were now disinchned to weaken the 
organization by abandoning the cities on the Thermaic Gulf. 
They refused Amyntas’ legitimate demands and entered into 
communication with Thebes and Athens. Their action drove 
the Macedonian king into the arms of Sparta. The appeal 
of Amyntas, following hard on the protests of ApoUonia and 
Acanthus, induced the Spartan government to declare war 
on a federation which seemed to be becoming dangerously 
strong and which could be interpreted as a contravention of 
the King’s Peace. An advance force of 2000 enfranchized 
Helots imder Eudamidas was despatched to the north in 
382. The war against the Chalcidie League lasted until 879, 
when Olynthus was at last forced to capitulate. But the 
venture had cost Sparta dearly, for two additional expedi- 
tionary forces had been needed to win.the war, casualties had 
been heavy, one Spartan conunander had fallen in battle, 
and the king, Agesipolis, died of fever in 380. The federation 
was broken up and each of its constituent members was 
.enroUed as an aUy of Sparta, with the obligation of furmshing 
troops when required. Lower Macedonia, however, passed 
back under the control of Amyntas. Sparta’s action in 
destroying this federal union in the north was not only inde- 
fensible in itself but exceedingly bad statecraft ; for the only 
power capable of profiting by the destruction of the Chalcidic 
League was Macedonia, once the internal government of that 
Idngdom had been stabilized. 

But the most shocking abuse of power of which Sparta 
was guilty in the opinion of ancients and modems alike was 
her unprovoked attack on Thebes. A Spartan officer, 
Phoebidas, while passing through Boeotia in 382 with 
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reinforcements destined for the Lacedaemonian army in 
Chalcidice, entered into conversations Avith the leader of an 
oligarchic minority in Thebes named Leontiadas. A plot was 
hatched to admit the troops of Phoebidas into the Cadmea, 
the citadel of Thebes, on the festival of the Thesmophoria. 
As this was a women’s festival, the men of Thebes on that 
day were rigidly excluded from the Cadmea. The treachery 
of Phoebidas and Leontiadas succeeded perfectly. The 
women were rounded up without opposition and then held 
as hostages for the good conduct of their male relatives. 
The next step was to arrest the leader of the democratic 
party, Ismenias, who was subsequently arraigned on a charge 
of medism and put to death. The conduct of the Spartan 
government leaves no room for doubt that Agesilaus, and 
perhaps the ephors also, were privy to the plot. For, though 
Phoebidas was deposed from his command and fined, the 
Spartans decided to hold the Cadmea with a Lacedaemonian 
garrison, while the oligarchs ruled the city in the interests of 
Sparta. The mass of the Thebans were too cowed to offer 
any opposition, the more so as they could expect no aid from 
other Boeotian towns. But some three himdred of the 
democratic faction had escaped at the outset and taken refuge 
in Athens. With pro-Spartan ohgarchies already existing in 
Thespiae, Orchomenus, and Plataea, which had been restored 
soon after 887 by bringing back against their will survivors 
of the old city and their descendants, Sparta’s control of this 
region in central Greece was irresistible. 

The Athenians, imable to risk a single-handed struggle 
against their old enemy, were very circmnspect in their foreign 
policy. They entered into alliance with Chios, but it is 
noticeable tlmt its terms were so framed that they could in 
no^ way be interpreted as contravening the King’s Peace.*' 
riendly relations with a Thracian prince of the Odrysae are 
attested by a decree passed in his honour.® It was a tentative 
e ort o the Athenians to recover influence in an area where 
toeir control had once been unquestioned. An alliance with 
^ us just before the first Spartan expedition remained 
mthout r^t.3 But after 887 they were unable to help 
eir o end Evagoras of Cyprus. He received valuable 


98. 

Only n small and 


• f!yU., 138. 
mutilated fragment of this 


treaty survives (H.-H. 99). 
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support from Egypt which revolted from Persia in 386. For 
a short time he gained control of almost the whole of Cyprus, 
only to lose it again when Persia made a more determined 
effort to regain the island. Finally in 880 he came to terms 
and beeame onee more the vassal of the Great King. This 
war is mainly of interest beeause it demonstrates the military 
weakness of Persia at this date, for it is surely remarkable 
that Artaxerxes only reeovered Cj^rus after a decade of 
fighting and at an enormous cost. Evagoras hved on until 
874. He was sueeeeded by his son, Nieocles, the friend and 
in some sense the pupil of the Athenian edueator and pohtieal 
thinker, Isocrates. Though thoroughly Greek in sentiment 
and culture hke his father, Nieoeles seems to have been 
greatly Evagoras’ inferior in both military and pohtieal 
abihty. 

§ 7. THE RISE OF THEBES AND THE SECOND ATHENIAN 

CONFEDERACY 

By the summer of 879 the power of Sparta in Greece may 
be said to have reached its zenith. The outward form of the 
Peloponnesian Confederacy was maintained, but her control 
extended across central Greece from eastern Locris and 
Boeotia to Acarnania in the west. Some of the Thessahan 
cities or their ohgarchic factions sought to maintain a pro- 
Spartan pohcy as a safeguard against tyranny ; and in the 
far north the cities of the Chalcidic League had become 
dependencies. It was a significant innovation that the 
Spartan government now permitted her so-called aUies in 
many cases to substitute cash pa 3 Tnents for mihtary service. 
The monies thereby raised could under the rapidly changing 
conditions of warfare in the fourth century be effectively 
used to hire mercenaries in time of war. To administer the 
new sj’^stem, as well as to facilitate the general supervision 
of the empire, the Spartans arranged their “ allies ” in ten 
groups. 1 

They ore given as follows by Diodorus (XV, 31, 2) : 1, Lacedaemon ; 
2 and 3, Arcadia ; 4, Elia ; 6, Achaea ; 6, Corinth and Megara ; 7, Sicyon, 
Phlius, and some communities in the Argolid independent of Argos ; 8, 
Acamania ; 9, Phocis and Locris ; 10, Olynthus and other communities in 
Thrace. Diodorus, who relates the organization under the year 378, omits 
Boeotia, where the fight for freedom from Sparta had begun in the pre^ous 
winter. 
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But Sparta’s imperial structure was built on sand and at 
the first serious shock began to crumble. In the Avinter of 
879-878 the plans of the Theban exiles at Athens were ready 
for a determined effort to liberate their native city. In 
view of the presence of Spartan garrisons in Plataea and 
Thespiae the utmost secrecy was necessary. The Athenians, 
though not officially involved, were sympathetic, and two of 
the generals assembled a body of troops and led them to 
the Attic frontier. Seven Thebans, led by Melon and Pelo- 
pidas, entered Boeotia and managed to enter Thebes in 
disgmse. They lodged with a fellow citizen who was a strong 
patriot. Yet even so the conspiracy could hardly have 
succeeded, had not the secretary to two of the polemarchs, 
PhyUidas, lent his aid. He gave a banquet to the leading 
magistrates and then introduced the conspirators in female 
disgmse, but armed with daggers. Then the three oligarchs 
were struck down, and subsequently Leontiadas and another 
leading oligarch suffered a similar fate. The next step was 
to proceed to the prison and free and arm the prisoners. In 
the morning a mass meeting of the citizens was called and 
Melon, Pelopidas, and their late host, Charon, were elected 
Boeotarchs. Messengers were despatched to Attica, and the 
rest of the Theban exiles together ^vith a number of Athenian 
volunteers hastened to Thebes, Meanwhile the Spartan 
commanders of the garrison had conuxumicated with their 
colleagues in Thespiae and Plataea. But the troops sent out 
from these two towns were waylaid and driven back by the 
ebans, who next prepared to besiege the garrison on the 
ea. It is a matter of surprise that the officers in charge 
evacuate Thebes, provided they were allowed to 
withdraw unmolested. Thus the Thebans regained the full 
contro of their city and put to death some of the principal 
supporters of the Spartan regime. Of the three officers lately 
in command of the garrison at Thebes two were put to death 
an e t frd was exiled by the Spartan government. Its 
justifiable, for a garrison fifteen hundred strong 
c been able to hold the fortress at Thebes until a 

partm anny could come to its assistance. The Spartan 
long, Ueombrotus, next invaded Boeotia with a Pelopon- 
nesmn army, t was no more than a military demonstration 
without concrete results and lasted httle more than a 
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fortnight. Then he "withdrew, leaving a portion of his men 
to strengthen the garrison at Thespiae, Sparta also lodged a 
protest at Athens and demanded that the generals "who had 
aetively helped the Thebans be severely punished. The 
Athenian government was still suffieiently intimidated to 
obey. One of the two strategi was tried and executed, the 
other made good liis escape across the frontier before it was 
too late. The restored democracy at Thebes also did not feel 
too sure of itself and attempted to negotiate with Sparta. 
But the Spartans refused their offer to join the Peloponnesian 
League and prepared for further hostihties. The only hope 
of the Thebans now seemed to be an alliance with Athens, 
but the Spartans had foreseen this possibility and had sent 
delegates to Athens to seeme her neutrality or, if possible, 
her active co-operation. It is difficult to say what the out- 
come of these negotiations might have been imder normal 
circumstances. They were completely wrecked by the pre- 
cipitate and apparently xmauthorized action of the Spartan 
general commanding the garrison in Thespiae, Sphodrias, who 
invaded Attica under cover of night and attempted to seize 
Piraeus. The scheme failed and Sphodrias was forced to 
beat a hasty retreat back into Boeotia. The Athenians 
promptly arrested the Spartan delegates and only released 
them on the xmderstanding that Sphodrias be severely 
punished. But the Spartan government, swayed by the 
imscrupulous insistence of Agesilaus, later acquitted him. 
The political results of this episode were momentous. The 
Athenians were now very ready to listen to their philo-Theban 
politicians and concluded an alliance with Thebes. In the 
remaining military operations in Boeotia during 878 an 
Athenian force under Chabrias co-operated with the Theban 
army and foiled the attempt of Agesilaus and a Pelopomiesian 
army to reduce Thebes. Even more noteworthy, however, 
was the resumption by the Athenians of their plans to found 
a new maritime league. Amongst the charter members of the 
new confederacy were Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, Thebes, 
and a few others ; for Mytilcne and Methymna on Lesbos 
and Chalcis in Euboea joined early in 877.^ In that year, 
moreover, a more general invitation was sent to the Aegean 

^ Cf. H.-H. 100 (Byzantium) ; 102 (Clialoia) ; 103 (Methymna). 

13 
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islands and to northern Greek communities. Before the end 
of the ofReial Attic year, 878-377, the Athenian people ratified 
the terms to -whieh they had agreed when the confederacy 
was inaugurated a few months earlier. This decree, proposed 
by a certain Aristoteles, has happily survived, and on it our 
knowledge of the league primarily depends.^ Some years 
later — ^the precise year is tmcertain — a rider which is xmfor- 
tunately lost was added, and on the reverse of the stone is a 
supplementary list of members. From the available evidence 
it would seem that within three or four years the membership 
roll of the confederacy contained the names of some sLx±y 
city-states. 2 

The formulated purpose of the Second Athenian Con- 
federacy was “ to compel the Spartans to allow the Greeks 
to live in freedom and in enjoyment of autonomy and in 
secure possession of their territory.” Any state was at liberty 
to join, provided it was not subject to the Great King, so that 
the Asiatic Greeks were automatically excluded. To have 
done otherwise would inevitably have provoked a new 
alliance between Persia and Sparta and would have ruined 
at the outset the chances of the League to survive. The 
Athenians specially bound themselves to renounce all claim 
to any landed property in thfe territory of the allies and 
declared any future attempt to acquire such property illegal. 
In the main this was a guarantee that they would not try to 
revive the cleruchies which had been the most unpopular 
^ture of their earlier empire. A fear that the history of the 
DeUan Confederacy might be repeated doubtless accounts for 

e existence of two theoretically sovereign authorities in 
allies had their own federal council from 
which the Athenians were excluded. In this council each ally 
had but one vote. The councU met in Athens and it is not 
impro a e that the official delegates resided there per- 
manen y. In the early years of the confederacy it is clear 
any measure of importance required the ratification of 


membera in 377°tw*;l of seventy cities besides Athens who were 

a list of aUies which was’notl^fl^ Mcribes to the first year of the hesgue 
was not a reality before c. 373. 
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this council and of the Athenian assembly.^ A federal 
treasury was instituted to whieh each ally contributed ; but 
the amounts of these payments (armn-d^eif) separately or in 
hulk are unknown.® The executive of the League was from 
the beginning in Athenian hands, so that it devolved on the 
sirategi to undertake the supreme command of the naval and 
mihtary forces of the federation and to carry out whatever 
pohcy had been decided by the Congress of the allies and the 
Athenian assembly. Any person who tried to stultify the 
provisions of the League was to be tried “ by the Athenians 
and the aUies.” It is uncertain whether such cases came 
before a joint court or whether, as is perhaps more probable, 
the allies tried only offenders in their respective territories. 
Certain weaknesses in this confederaey, which imlike the 
Confederacy of Delos was purely defensive, are at once 
apparent. It was an error to label it as an anti-Spartan 
organization in view of the frequent and sometimes violent 
shifts in the balance of power among the states of European 
Greece. It was not conducive to efficiency that there were 
two sovereign bodies, the Congress of the allies, and the 
Athenian assembly, in control. The truly federal solution 
would have been a single Congress with proportionate repre- 
sentation according to the size and importance of the 
constituent members, of which Athens would have been one. 
Even as the League was constituted, it would have been 
more equitable if the voting power in the Congress of the 
allies had been proportionate. Lastly, it was regrettable, 
though probably inevitable, that the executive power was 
vested entirely in the Athenians ; for it was this more than 
any other cause which enabled Athenian pohticians in time 
to exceed their legal powers, and ultimately plimged Athens 
in a disastrous war which deprived her permanently of her 
most powerful maritime allies. 

While the Athenians were thus fully occupied the balance 
of power on the mainland was imdergoing a gradual change. 
A second invasion of Boeotia by AgesUaus was met by the 

^ Corcyra 'bocame a member in 375-374. See H.-H. 100, L’nes 11-15: 

Kol ripTjrTjr pij i^uvai ’S.opKvpaim s-oi^aa-Sat Urcv 'Aejiralur Kal roS 
vX-fieoi’z Tur avfiaixuf TTOieir Si Kal riWa urari t4 SSypara rQv avmiAxar, 

* Isolated statements regarding the total fonds collected from the allies 
are to be found in the orators (ef. Domosth., IS, 234 ; Aeschines, 2, 71), but 
they refer to the declining years of the League. 
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Tholnms with some AlhcninJi support in the witiic defensive 
way ns before, so llml the Hpartnn hit);; rettimed honic 
without any positive nehieveinenl. Then, in Jt70, tiic I’elopon- 
ncsinn nrmy wns cominnnilaJ by Cleond>rot«is ; but on 
rcnchinR Cithueron lie found that llie enemy Imd oeeupied 
nil the passes into IJocotiu stronply «nd he tlid not venture 
to force n passn|»e. It beenme incrensin},dy clearer that the 
Spnrtnn method of annual invasions during the cjimpaipninp 
season, while durin>j the rest of the year only one or two 
relatively weak parrisons were stationed in the countrj', wns 
wholly inadetpiate to ensure Spartan control over llwolin. 
Nothing but a permanent army of occupation could have 
coerced all that area into obedience. It was under the 
influence of their llpht for freedom and under the inspired 
leadership of two men, Epaminondas and IVlopidns, tliat 
the Thebans at this lime introduced military reforms whose 
full effect was not appreciated by their enemies for some years 
to come. The creation of a special corps of nno hoplites 
taken from the best families of Thebes was a noteworthy inno* 
valion, for it pave Thebes a puards repiment of professional 
soldiers in addition to her ordinary citizen-militia.* 

I' oiled in their attempts to crush Thebes, the Spartans in 
370 tried to strike an effective blow at Athens and her new 
maritime allies. A fleet of sixly-fivc palleys wns equipped 
and entrusted to the Spartan imuarch, Pollis. llis immediate 
orders were apparently to bfockaile the Saronic (lulf and 
confront the Athenians with the spectre of famine. Ilut 
Clmbrias wns sent off with ciphly-thrcc triremes to frustrate 
this plan and rescue the prnin ships from I’ontus which had 
reached the vicinity of Cape Sunium, A naval battle wns 
ought in the stmits between Naxos and Paros in which the 
thenians displayed their old naval superiority {Scjilcmbcr, 
870). The Spartans lost more than half their fleet, while only 
eighteen of the Athenian .ships were sunk or disabled. 
Impressed by Clmbrias’ prowess, most, if not all. the Cycladc-s 
enrolled ns members of the League, and the Athenian admiral 
re ume m triumph to Athens with many prisoners and 


thf> Snerod Bond, o* it wnn cnllwl, wnn diit- to ono of 

from n tnililnrx ® ^ on *!'<' •iBiiiflcniirp of thiit rt-form 

W. 01-9™ ^ ^ “• i'^rcrr.arv SoUins. 
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prize vessels and -witli the substantial sum of 160 talents in 
cash. In the foUowing year the Athenians put out a great 
effort to enlarge the confederacy further and at the same time 
to deprive Sparta of some of her dependencies. Their two 
ablest admirals were chosen for the purpose. Chabrias sailed 
for Thrace and won over Thasos, Samothrace, Abdera, and 
other cities to the League, including in aU likelihood the cities 
that formerly had belonged to the Chalcidic League. ^ At 
the same time Timotheus operated in western Greece. In 
addition to defeating a Peloponnesian squadron, he per- 
suaded Corcyra, CephaUenia, and the Acarnanian cities to 
join Athens. But if the Athenians were fortunate in possess- 
ing two commanders of more than average ability they were all 
the while hampered by lack of funds. This circumstance and 
a growing estrangement with Thebes disposed them to seek 
an xmderstanding with Sparta in 874. By this time the 
energy and military successes of Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
had brought all but three of the Boeotian cities together once 
more to form a league imder Theban guidance. Indeed the 
recreated Boeotian Confederacy appears to have partaken 
more of the character of a single state with Thebes as the 
seat of government.2 The partial sacrifice of independence 
made by the other cities was more than compensated for by 
the greater military and pohtical security which resxdted for 
all. It was small wonder that to the Athenians their northern 
neighbours, who had recently refused to contribute money 
towards the cost of Timotheus’ campaigns in the west and 
were also casting covetous eyes on the Athenian border town 
of Oropus, seemed a greater danger than Sparta. The 
negotiations between Sparta and Athens towards the end of 
374 led to a treaty of peace, but it was broken almost imme- 
diately by Timotheus’ action in supporting a body of demo- 
cratic exiles in Zacynthus against the ruling oligarchy. As 
Sparta’s protests in Athens were ignored, war was resumed. 
The Spartans, Avith some help from Syracuse, now made a 
determined effort to recover Corcyra. The Athenians, at the 
m-gent request of the CorcjTaeans, deputed Timotheus to sail 

1 The Chalcidions in Thrace appear in the list of members appended to 
the decree of Aristoteles (H.-H. 101). 

» For the Boeotian coins of this period bearing a imiforin type and the 
name of the responsible Boeotarch see G. F, Hfll, H.O.C., no. 36. Cf. also 
below, p. 369. 
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west. But it was left to him to raise the necessary men and 
money from amongst the allies, a di Hi cult task, seeing that 
the states in the Aegean were not unnaturally unwilling to 
support a venture in the north-west in which their interests 
were not in the least involved. Great delay ensued for which 
Timotheus was held responsible. He was deprived of his 
command and impeached on his return to Athens. He owed 
his acquittal mainly to the intercession of the Thessalian 
prince, Jason of Phcrac, and his vassal, Alcetas ruler of 
Epirus. Both were personal friends and both at this time 
members of Athens’ maritime League. Iphicratas was 
appointed to succeed Timotheus in the west, and with such 
limited resources as he could raise had some successes ; but 
the Corcyraeans were by this time out of danger, since the 
Spartans had abandoned their operations against the island. 
In Athens the general regret at the failure of the peace of 
874 grew apace as Thebes gained possession of Thcspinc and 
Plataea. When the Platacans rather than join the Boeotian 
federation planned to ally themselves closely with Athens, 
as their forebears had done, they were forcibly expelled by a 
Theban force and compelled to seek the hospitality of Athens. 
To the Spartans the growth of the political and military power 
of Thebes also seemed a more formidable menace than the 
League of which Athens was the head. For the interests of 
Athens and her allies were maritime and did not threaten the 
position of Sparta as head of the Peloponnesian League. 
Moreover, recent developments in northern Greece made it 
not unlikely that Thebes would soon find a powerful ally in 
that quarter. To these we must now tmn. 


§ 8. JASON OF PITEnAE 

Thessaly was one of those areas in Greece whose continuous 
story is utterly obseme. Very occasionally an oblique light 
IS s ed for a few years on its fortunes, generally because they 
mpmge on those of other and better known Greek states. 
From ancient times the country had been governed by 
Mi^oc^tic clans and families which formed a minority and 
held the rest of the population in political subjection. In 
earlier days this dependent majority was made up mainly of 
agricultural serfs {vevicrrai), for at that time the organization 
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of the fovtr di\’isions of Thessaly proper and of outlying 
regions under Thessalian eontrol (-rrepioiKk) was tribal. 
The immediate government was normally in the hands of a 
single ruler belonging to a prineipal elan, like the AJeuadae 
at Larissa or the Echecratidae at Pharsalus. By the begin- 
ning of the fifth eentury that organization had given plaee 
to one that was essentially lu-ban, but the steps in what must 
have been a gradual transformation ean no longer be traeed. 
Certain other ehanges are adequately attested. The eivie, as 
distinet from the rural population, though still laeking 
politieal influenee, enjoyed a somewhat freer status, eom- 
parable perhaps to that of the Perioeci in Laeonia and Mes- 
senia. In plaee of a despot the government passed at times 
into the hands of an oligarehy eomposed of the aristoeratie 
elans. Again, the pohtical unity of the eountry under the 
presideney of a military head (Toyof), whieh had existed, if 
not continuously, at least for periods of considerable length 
in the seventh and sixth centuries, had come to an end, and 
was doubtless one of the reasons why the country submitted 
to Xerxes without a struggle. As the iagzis in the old days 
had been regularly one of the AJeuadae at Larissa, some loss 
of political influence on the part of this city probably resulted. 
Nevertheless after the Persian wars Larissa appears to have 
been the chief promoter of an aJhance coinage, struck on the 
Aeginetan standard.^ All the cities except Pharsalus appear 
to have participated. This economic measure did not endme, 
for soon after the middle of the centurj’^ Pherae, which owed 
much of its importance to control of the sea-port of Pagasae, 
and also Scotussa issued independent comages. In the fifth 
and early fourth centuries the Thessalians, so far as they 
were drawn into inter-state politics, were rather at the mercy 
of other powers with a better political and military system. 
Their disunion amongst themselves was shown, for example, 
in the fifth century, when for a time Larissa was allied to 
Athens and Pharsalus to Sparta. At other times they were 
drawn into the Macedonian sphere of influence^ or brought 
into semi-dependence on Sparta. As late as c. 875 we find 

1 Oa tlio Thessalian coinage in the fifth century of. the recent articles of 
Heichelheim and of Herrmann in Zeitschrift jar Numismatik, 40, 16 ff. ; 33, 
33 fi. ; 35, 1 ff. 

- For instance, under Perdiccas H and again under Archelaus. Cf. F. 
Geyer, Makedonien bis zur Thronbesleigung Philipps II, p. 94. 
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of their intention the}’- sent their most prominent statesman, 
Callistratus, -with two colleagues to Sparta in the spring of 
371. The Thebans followed suit, their chief spokesman 
being Epaminondas. Broadly speaking, one may describe 
the peace agreement that emerged from the negotiations as a 
restatement of the King’s Peace. Coupled with the under- 
taking that the autonom}’- of eaeh and every Greek city be 
respeeted, the idea of a joint hegemony in Greece by Sparta 
and Athens was vaguely revived. Yet the Peloponnesian 
League and the maritime confederacy headed by Athens were 
to remain intact. The continuance of these unions of states, 
contradictory as it might seem, was justified by the provision 
that mihtary or naval co-operation by constituent members 
would he purely voluntary. Neither Sparta nor Athens 
could use coercion towards their allies, and the Spartans 
undertook immediatelj’- to -withdraw any Lacedaemonian 
garrisons that still existed in any allied or hitherto dependent 
state. But apart from the fact that not onl}’^ cynics might ques- 
tion the possibility whether such a settlement could have any 
elements of permanence, the agreement between Sparta and 
Athens shows a naive ignorance of reahties that, in retrospect 
at least, is positively astounding. Sparta took the oath on 
behalf of herself and the Peloponnesian League, while the 
Athenian delegates appear to have done the same in con- 
jimction -with representatives from the Congress of allies. 
Both states intended and believed that the Thebans would 
be intimidated, as they had been in 386, into allowing each 
cit}' of Boeotia to swear separately to the peace. But 
Epaminondas made it clear that Thebes considered Boeotia 
to be a single poHtical imit and demanded that he and his 
colleagues should ratifj’^ the peace on behalf of all the 
Boeotian commimities. Through the influence of Agesilaus 
Epaminondas’ demand was summarily dismissed, and, when 
Epaminondas refused to recede from his position the name 
of Thebes was deleted from the list of signatories. Thus, 
although the war between Athens and Sparta was ended, the 
action of Sparta meant a continuance of hostilities in central 
Greece ; for the Spartan government treated the refusal of 
Thebes to conform to its demands as a casus belli and ordered 
King Cleombrotus who was already in Phocis to invade 
Boeotia. The truth was that the Spartans had not yet Icamt 
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that the Boeotian army at this date was a very different thing 
from what it had been in former days when Boeotia was an 
ally. The aU but consistent successes of Thebes between 878 
and 871, of which the most striking had been the decisive 
victory of the Sacred Band over a Lacedaemonian force twice 
its number at Tegyra in 878, seem to have made singularly 
httle impression on the Spartan High Command. It may 
also have been felt that Boeotia was dangerously isolated, a 
calculation that left out of account that Thebes now had 
a powerful ally in the ruler of Thessaly. And indeed, when 
the Thebans were threatened with a Peloponnesian invasion, 
they appealed to Jason for assistance. 


Cleombrotus’ army was stationed not far from the borders 
of Phocis and Boeotia in the region of Chaeronea. Epami- 
nondas and his fellow commanders, knowing that his objective 
would be Thebes, led their men to occupy the main road into 
Phocis which in the neighbourhood of Coronea ran through 
a narrow pass between Lake Copais and Mt. Helieon. But 
the Spartan king was too wary to make this obvious move. 
With superior strategy he led his men through southern 
Phocis across the southern slopes of Helicon to Thisbe. A 
weak Boeotian force was overpowered and the near-by port 
of Creusis was seized, so that the Spartans had direct access 
to the sea and were in no danger of being attacked from the 
rear. The Theban army meantime had changed its position 
to meet the new situation and the two combatants came to 
grips in the vicinity of Leuctra. The numbers engaged were 

figures transmitted — 
> e oponnesian against 6000 Boeotian troops — are more 

approximate than exact. In cavalry the Boeotians were 
^^t y superior, as was proved at the very outset of the 
u ^ w en the defeat of the Lacedaemonian squadrons 
^used some confusion in the hophte ranks. But the tactical 
^spositions of Epaminondas were novel. It had long been 
c 6 practice to mass the heavy infantry in a deep and 
ose ormation. But he concentrated his best troops led by 

vr ^ wing so as to form a column forty 

s le The centre and right wing were left correspond- 

^ ^ their role was to be a strictly defensive one. 

Vio carried all before it, and after a bitter hand-to- 

n g e partan right wing was completely shattered. 
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The rest of the Peloponnesian army thereupon retreated 
precipitately to their entrenched camp situated on an 
eminence a Uttle to the south. The Lacedaemonian losses 
are said to have been a thousand men, including no less than 
four hundred of the Spartiate class. On receiving news of this 
disaster the Spartan government at once mobilized a rehef 
expedition which hastened past the Isthmus and through the 
Megarid to join forces with the survivors of Leuctra, whose 
commander, Cleombrotus, had been one of the casualties. 
But meanwhile Jason of Pherae with a picked force of 1500 
infantry and 600 cavalry passed Thermopylae and swept 
through Phocis. With this ally the Thebans were more than 
ready to try conclusions with Sparta a second time. But the 
Thessalian preferred the role of mediator, and on his advice 
the Thebans agreed to a truce with Sparta. Thereupon the 
entire Peloponnesian army withdrew homewards. Jason on 
his return to Thessaly destroyed the fortifications of Heraclea, 
thereby facilitating any future march into central Greece. 
But within a year his plans for extending his suzerainty over 
a wider area, as also his immediate preparations for presiding 
at the Pj’thian festival in 870, were cut short by death. At 
a military review he was assassinated. The political structure, 
that he had created within less than a decade, passed 
nominally to two brothers, but in fact crmnbled to pieces 
almost at once. Its stability had, as so often, depended 
entirely on the personality of the creator. 

Leuctra deserves to rank as one of the most decisive 
actions in Greek history. It ended the political supremacy 
of Sparta which had endured some thirty years ; but it also 
reduced her from the first military state in Greece, a position 
that had been hers for nearly two centuries — to one of the 
second rank. The consequence was that before long the 
entire political situation in the Peloponnese and in central 
Greece was profoundly modified. IVhile it might with 
justice be said that the Spartans deseia-ed their fate, their 
political decline and the partial breaking up of the Pelopon- 
nesian League destroyed the most permanent federation in 
Greece and thereby caused irreparable harm at a time when 
political unity was of vital moment. 
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§ 1. EPAMINONDAS IN THE PELOPONNESE 

death of Jason of Pherae caused no regrets in 
Greece. He had been allied to Athens for a few 
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in the Peloponnese which the recent defeat of Sparta very- 
soon rendered impossible. 

Sparta’s donufall was the signal for a widespread agitation 
on the part of the democratic parties in many Peloponnesian 
cities and for the return of numerous democratic exiles. In 
Corinth, Phlius, and Sicyon the oligarchic regime was too 
firmly established to be uprooted, but elsewhere stasis and 
bloodshed were followed by a change of government. The 
V'orst excesses, however, occurred outside the Peloponnesian 
League. A revolution of exceptional ^’iolence broke out at 
■^gos, in the course of which a thousand of the richest 
citizens were massacred. The greatest activity and also the 
^st constructive statesmanship was displayed in Areadia. 
The Mantineans began by reuniting their scattered villages 
and rebuilding their city. But their most prominent states- 
man, Lycomedes, had more ambitious plans than the renas- 
cence of his native town. He was the prime mover in the 
creation of a pan- Arcadian League, and his ideas found favour 
^t many of the lesser commimities of Arcadia. Orcho- 
menus, Heraea, and Tegea held aloof. But the Mantineans 
^cre prepared to use force to attain their ends, and vdth 
supporters of Sparta in Tegea were expelled 
refuge into Laconia. This occurrence provoked 
^ partan government to intervene. A Lacedaemonian 
> » strengthened by some contingents from Lepremn and 
nh ^ field under Agesilaus’ direction. It accom- 
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The Theban reply to the Arcadian appeal "was not delayed. 
In December, 870, contrary to the normal usage of Greek 
warfare, Epaminondas led a large army, composed of Boeotian 
troops reinforced by regiments from Thebes’ central Greek 
allies, to the Peloponnese. Wlien he appeared in Arcadia, 
the Spartans had already retired ; but he decided to take the 
offensive against Sparta.^ An invasion of Laconia would be 
a fitting reply to the many inroads that the Spartans had 
made into Boeotia during the past two decades. At the first 
news of the peril that impended, the Spartans sent pressing 
messag^ to those communities that stiU held staunclily to 
them, Connth, Sicyon, and Phlius on the Gulf, Orchomenus 
tn A ^ Arcadia, Troizen, Hermione, and Epidaurus in 
^ i, ■'^S^silaus organized the defence so well 
inat, though aU Laconia was overrun and ravaged by the 
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skirmishers inflicted some minor losses on the Boeotian army 
as it passed the Isthmus, he did not attempt to dispute the 
enemy’s withdrawal into Boeotia. Then, a month or two 
later, a formal alliance between Sparta and Athens was con- 
cluded. Thus once more the balance of power in Greece had 
shifted. By their action the Athenians were led into war Avith 
Thebes and joined the opponents of the Arcadian federation. 

§ 2 . THE ARCADIAN LEAGUE AND THE WAR IN THE 
PELOPONNESE TO 864 B.C. 

After the crushing blow inflicted on Sparta by Epaminondas 
the organization of the new Arcadian League could be com- 
pleted. There were in Arcadia, besides the greater city- 
states, many smaller communities whose separate existence 
in a federal organization was not feasible. The founding of 
a new city, Megalopolis, in the centre of southern Arcadia, 
brought these insignificant and scattered units together to 
form one polity. But, in addition, this city became the 
federal capital of the League, for the ob^’ious danger of inter- 
city jealousy precluded the choice of one of the older poleis, 
like !Mantinea or Tegea, for this purpose. The site chosen 
moreover, singularly well adapted to be a political and mili- 
tary centre, for the geographical position of Megalopolis made 
it a nodal point in the heart of the Peloponnese, through 
which the main routes through the peninsula passed. The 
fate of this once handsome city recalled to the mind of a 
Greek traveller in the age of the Antonines the transitory 
nature of man’s handiwork. “ Megalopolis, the foundation 
of which was carried out by the Arcadians with the utmost 
enthusiasm and Auewed with all the highest hopes by the 
Greeks, now lies mostly in ruins.” ^ Of its buildings the most 
striking were a large theatre and the Thersilium, a covered 
hall supported within by pillars. It served as a meeting-place 
for the federal assembly or Ten Thousand. Every adult male 
citizen of each constituent city in the League was a member 
of this body, which exercised the sovereign authority in all 
major questions affecting the federation. It also elected the 
military head of the confederate army {a-rparnyof) and fifty 
executive officials (Stj/xioupyoi), whose duties and powers are 
unknown. Nor is there any clear mformation about a coxmcil ^ 

1 Pausanias, VUI, 33, 1- 
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beyond the fact that it existed. ^ Pro\’ision was made for a 
permanent body of heavy infantry (eVapiroj or cVa/xVai), 
controlled by the federal government and maintained out of 
the federal treasury. Their strength is uneertain, as they 
were distinct from the citizen militia of the constituent 
cities. 2 By 868 the Arcadians Avere in the position to coerce 
Heraea and Orchomenus, so that these tAVO important cities 
joined the federation. Thus it became truly Pan-Arcadian 
and at the same time Sparta lost tAVo more valuable allies. 

Epaminondas in the meantime had inA'adcd the Pclopon- 
nese a second time in the summer of 309. He had fought his 
Avay past the Isthmus, Avhere a joint army from Laconia and 
Athens had massed to bar his passage, but had not yet com- 
pleted its defence Avorks. Then he had occupied Sicyon and 
Pellene, but had failed in his attack on Phlius. On his 


return to Thebes his political enemies AA’crc strong enough to 
have him impeached. ^\Tien his trial came on, the influence 
of friends inside and outside Boeotia sufliced to bring about 
his acquittal ; but he was not re-elected to the Boeotarchy 
for the next year. Partly for this reason, partly because 
Thebes became involved in the affairs of Thessaly, the year 
808 saAv no Boeotian intervention in Peloponnesian affairs. 
But the peninsula continued in a disturbed condition. In the 
late summer an Arcadian force suffered a rcA'^crsc at the hands 
of Sparta.® At Sicyon civil AV'ar broke out and lasted inter- 
mittently for several years, interrupted by tAvo short periods 
of tyrant rule under Euphron. 

It is of more interest to note the efforts made by the chief 
states at this time to AAun the support of foreign rulers. The 
partans had long been in alliance with Dionysius I of 
Syracuse, and in both 869 and 868 he had lent them mer- 
cenary troops. Their recent Auctory over the Arcadians aa'os 
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in part due to these timely allies. In 8G8 the Sjracusan ruler 
concluded an alliance Mith the Athenians, since they were 
at that time on the same terms with his aUy, Sparta.^ Some 
months before, the Athenians had passed a decree in his 
honour and had conferred their citizenship on him and on 
his sons.- He was, moreover, represented at a congress held 
in the early part of the year at Delphi. Its actual convener 
was the satrap of Phrygia, Axiobarzanes, acting through a 
Greek agent ; but it is possible that the proposal originated 
at Athens, While it was not unwelcome in theory to any of 
the major city-states, its deliberations produced no results. 
The Athenians were as eager as ever to regain Amphipolis ; 
Sparta refused to accept the independence of Messenia ; and 
Theb^, while agreeing to no modifications of her own power, 
resisted the claims of both her rivals. In the following winter 
not only these three states, but Argos, Elis, and the Arcadians 
engaged in an xmseemly scramble for the favour and moral 
support of the Great King. Of the various Greek envoys who 
thronged the court at Susa Pelopidas was the most persuasive. 
He returned home with a Persian rescript which approved the 
reconstituted Boeotian League and the new Messenia, ignored 
Arcadia, and opposed the Athenian pretensions to Amphi- 
polis. The efforts of Epaminondas to convene a Hellenic 
congress at Thebes to reaffirm the terms of the King’s Peace as 
modified by the latest rescript, awakened no response amongst 
the other states. In truth, these abortive negotiations with 
Artaxerxes only led to more active warfare in Greece. 

Epaminondas, who had been re-elected to office in 867, 
during the summer months invaded the Pelopormese for the 
■ third time. His main purpose was to counteract the growing 
power of the Arcadian League whose leaders were dissatisfied 
equally with Artaxerxes’ rescript, in which no acknowledg- 
ment of their new federation had foimd a place, and with the 
Thebans as interpreters of the Great King’s wfil. The Thebans 
passed the Isthmus with the co-operation of an Argive corps 
which had guarded the passes to the south of Corinth before 
either Sparta or Athens could step in. The attitude of the 
Argive government at this time may have been dictated 
partly by enmity to Sparta, but it was chiefly prompted by 
•jealousy of Lycomedes and his colleagues. Epaminondas 
1 SeeH.-H. 112. = Ibid., 108. 
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mardied into Achnca and won over its cities to llic side of 
Thebes, making separate agreements with tlicir oligarchic 
governments. But the opponents of Epaminondas at home 
•were still strong and forced through a systematic policy of 
expelling the oligarchs in Achacn and entrusting the conduct 
of affairs to the democratic factions. This ill-considered 
interference had the double result of producing slash in the 
cities and of causing the oligarchs when they had fought their 
way back to power to ally themselves to Sparta. About the 
same time Pellcne also severed her friendly relations with the 
Boeotian League, 

The conclusion of a defensive nlliancc between Athens and 
the Arcadian League was yet a further blow at the supremacy 
that Thebes was seeking to establish in Greece. Tljis agree- 
ment, the last act of Lycomedcs, who was murdered by some 
Arcadian exiles on his return from Athens to the Pcloponncse, 
was in some sense an Athenian reply to Thebes’ seizure of 
Oropus some months before (spring, 300). It created an 
anomalous situation, seeing that the Athenians were now 
allied to two states, Arcadia and Sparta, who were themselves 
at war. Although neither Lycomcdcs nor Callistratus, acting 
as Athens’ chief representative in the negotiations, can be 
blamed for lack of foresight, the alliance, taken in conjunction 
A^dth the death of the Arcadian statesman, prepared the Avay 
for the pohtical disintegration of the Arcadian League. How- 
ever, Thebes soon after achieA'^ed a diplomatic success by 
concluding peace with Corinth, Phlius, and the cities on the 
coast of the Argolid ; for, although they did not ally them- 
selves to the Boeotian League, they now followed a policy of 
strict neutrality, thereby depriving Sparta of valuable 
support. 


For more than two years Epaminondas and his colleagues 
abstained from further meddling in southern Greece, and parts 
ol the penmsula were more tranquil than they had long been. 

u e nort -Western portion of the Pcloponncse noAv became 
the scene of a bitter war betAvecn the Arcadians and Elis. 
^ help from Sparta in the second year of the 

war (864), the Eleans were no match for their adversaries. 
In the sui^r the festival at Olympia, normaUy the period 
of a sacred t^ee observed by aU Greek states, wL ruined by 
fighting and bloodshed on the Altis itself ; for the Eleans tried 
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imavailingly to recover by force of arms the control over the 
holy places -which the Arcadians had entrusted to the people 
of the ancient but politically insignificant to-nm of Pisa. 
Sympathy was still further alienated from the Arcadians 
because they followed up their military successes by laying 
hands on part of the sacred treasure in the sanctuaries and 
using it for their o-wn military purposes. This, the most 
disgraceful, may also be said to have been the last, act of a 
united Arcadian federation. 

§ 8. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THEBES AND NORTHERN 

GREECE 

Although the death of Jason and the immediate collapse 
of the political imification that he had created may have 
encouraged Thebes at no distant date to strive for an exten- 
sion of her influence northwards, the first move towards 
exploiting disunion in Thessaly was made by Alexander II 
of I^Iacedon. The government of Pherae had passed into the 
hands of Jason’s two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron. 
The last-named assassinated Polydorus -within a few days 
and then ruled about a year before he fell a victim to Poly- 
dorus’ son, Alexander. But though the murderer secured the 
throne of Pherae he was not acceptable to the other Thes- 
salian cities as successor to Jason. A number of Larissaean 
exiles who had been expelled from their city by Polyphron 
invited Macedonian intervention. Alexander II promptly 
replied by occupying Larissa and Crannon not as an ally but 
as a conqueror. Thereupon the Thessalians turned to Thebes. 
By the time that Pelopidas appeared -with a Boeotian army 
at Larissa, Alexander II had -withdrawn to his kingdom 
where ci-vil war had broken out during his absence. The 
Theban general who had entered Larissa -without difficulty 
was now requested to act as arbiter in the djmastic disputes 
of ^Macedonia. He threw his influence on the side of the 
reigning prince against Alexander’s brother-in-law, Ptole- 
maeus, who had the po-n^erful backing of the queen-mother, 
Eurj’^dice. An affiance between Thebes and Macedonia 
formed the epilogue to these negotiations. But a few months 
later Alexander H was murdered and the war between 
pretenders to the throne began afresh. Eurydice exerted 
herself to secme the succession for the survi-ving sons of 
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Amyntas III, Perdiccas and Philip. Since both were minors, 
she for the present desired the regency of Ptolemaeus, whom 
she had married, and strove to defeat the attempts at usur- 
pation of Pausanias, a more distant kinsman of the former 
king. In her difbcidties she turned not to Thebes but to the 
Athenians. With the help of Iphicrates, who had been sent 
at that time in charge of a naval squadron to promote 
Athenian interests in Chalcidice, the queen obtained her 
objeet ; but the intervention of Athens called forth a second 
Boeotian expedition into Thessaly in 808. This time Pelopi- 
das, while reeogni 2 dng the regency of Ptolemaeus, prevailed on 
him to renew the alliance with Thebes made by Alexander II. 
To this venture there was an unexpected sequel. In 869 
Pelopidas, besides mediating in ^Macedonia, had smoothed 
out the affairs of Larissa and other Thessalian cities. They 
organized themselves into a loose confederacy under the 
general protection of Thebes. On his return from Macedonia 
in 868 Pelopidas attempted to %vin over Pharsalus, but the 
appearance of Alexander of Pherae at the head of a formidable 
army compelled him to seek a settlement by negotiation. 
Alexander, however, who as a counter-stroke to the alliance 
between Macedonia and Thebes had just concluded a friendly 


agreement with Athens, detained Pelopidas and his fellow- 
general, Ismenias, in honourable captivity. The first attempt 
made by Thebes to rescue their commanders was in the 
autumn of that year but failed, and the troops barely 
escaped disaster at the hands of Alexander. The credit for 
extracting his fellows from a dangerous position seems to 
have belonged to Epaminondas, He was serving in the ranks, 
^ his fellow-hophtes, seeing the incompetence of their senior 
^cers, unanimously handed over the command to him. 
His. formal re-election to the Boeotarchy for 867 was the 
natural sequel, and a fresh expedition under his direction 
ended m a pact with the despot of Pherae. The legitimacy 
o exan er s rule not only over Pherae but over a great 
^rt of southern and eastern Thessaly was acknowledged by 
Theb^ and in return Pelopidas and Ismenias were liberated. 

bo tar the results of Boeotian intervention in Thessaly and 
Mace^nia had been modest enough. Probably the most 
powerfid obstacle to a more ambitious poficy of conquest 
was lack of money, for the Thebans had neither wealthy aUies 
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nor large natural resources to draw upon. It was thus to 
their advantage that their northern neighbours should be 
disunited and that no single city or despot should weld 
Thessaly into a single state as Jason had done. For several 
years fruitless negotiations with Persia and affairs in southern 
Greece kept the leading statesmen of Thebes fully occupied, 
a circxunstance of which Alexander of Pherae took the fullest 
advantage. That “ unjust robber by land and sea ” is depicted 
for us as a monster of cruelty who butchered the population 
of two Thessahan towns in cold blood and put his indi-vadual 
victims to death with torments. PohticaU}’' his ambition was 
to make himself master of the cities in the north, and in the 
fighting he was so successful that in 864 the hard-pressed 
Thessalians appealed once more to Thebes. Pelopidas with 
300 volimteer cavalry entered Thessaly in the summer and 
with the Thessalian allies marched against the tyrant of 
Pherae. A prolonged engagement was fought at Cynos- 
cephalae, a range of hills commanding the road from Pherae 
to Larissa. Alexander after a stubborn contest was defeated, 
but Pelopidas by too rashly exposing his person in the last 
stage of the battle was killed. "When the news reached 
Thebes grief at the loss of one of their two ablest men was 
mixed with indignation. In the following spring an expedi- 
tionary force nearly 8000 strong was mobilized and sent 
against Alexander, who after his recent defeat was not in the 
position to risk another engagement. Thus he was con- 
strained to come to terms ; and it is significant of Theban 
pohcy that, instead of being compelled to abdicate, he was 
merely required to give up all the territory that he had held, 
save only Pherae. Like the cities of the Thessalian League, 
he agreed to acknowledge the general suzerainty of Thebes. 

§ 4. ATHENIAN NAVAL OPEEATIONS 

For several years after Leuctra information about the 
Second Athenian Confederacy is exceedingly scanty. If the 
alliance of the Acamanians with Thebes in 871-t870 can hardly 
be counted a great loss to the League, the adherence of the 
Euboean cities to the Boeotian federation was a serious blow 
to Athens. Here and there a new member maj’^ have joined 
Athens, as Leucas did in 368 but it yas pot till 866 that 

1 Cf. H.-H, 110^ 
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the Athenians, partly under the influence of the loss of Oropus, 
but in the main because an opportunity of co-operation with 
a Persian satrap seemed to promise substantial advantage, 
made a serious effort at maritime expansion. The capture by 
Thebes of Oropus, moreover, was made the ground for an 
attack by his political opponents on CaUistratus. The 
Athenian statesman, who had been prominent in Athenian 
politics for the best part of two decades, was impeached but 
secured an acquittal. Nevertheless he never recovered his 
former influence, but four or five years later was again accused, 
this time on the general ground of having misled the Athenian 
people. He went into exile and was condemned to death in 
his absence, a sentence that was actually carried out a year 
or two later, when he unwisely came back to his native city 
in the guise of a suppliant. 

It may be surmis^ that Athens’ previous lack of enterprise 
was due to shortage of funds, just as financial weakness had 
hampered Sparta in her plans before 871, and Thebes after 
that date. With a weak ruler at Susa disaffection in the 
Persian empire became increasingly common during the 
fourth centmy.i In 867-866 a rebellion against Artaxerxes 
broke out in whieh the satraps of Armenia, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Caxia participated ; they received some support from 
To further their ends these viceroys rehed mainly 
oa professional soldiery recruited from Greek cities, and in 
particular sought to engage Greek military commanders of 
established reputation. At the outbreak of the Satrapal 
Revolt Anobarzanes of Phrygia tried to recruit both Spartans 
and Athenians in his service. The Spartans, who could spare 
no fightmg men for such an enterprise, authorized ffing 
Agesilaus to proceed to Asia ACnor alone. His mflitary 
experience would be of no value to the satrap and success 
Would bring material rewards to fill the empty Spartan 
treasi^. The Athenians, seeing a chance of both spoil and 
imperial expansion, despatched thirty triremes and some 
8000 men imder Timotheus, whose poHtical ascendancy dated 
from the time of CaUistratus’ first trial. His instructions, if 
vague, were also somewhat contradictory, to assist Ariobar- 
zanes without violating the truce existing between Athens 
and Artaxerxes, His first operation was an attack on Samos, 
' Cf. 'be\o-w, pp. 2S1-2S2. 
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wMch had been recently annexed by Persia although, being 
an island, it was not included among the states that had 
reverted imder Persian control in 386. After a ten months’ 
siege Samos capitulated in the summer of 865. The Athenians 
thereupon sent 2000 settlers to the island at once, while 
additional contingents went out in 861 and again nine years 
later. But by reviving the military colonization they 
antagonized the members of their maritime confederacy ; 
for, although the terms of the pact were not violated, since 
Samos was not a member of the League, the conduct of the 
Athenians savomed too much of their old imperialism. 

Timotheus wsis next heard of in the Hellespont, and in 
return for his services to Ariobarzanes, of which we have no 
clear record, received both money and the cession of Sestos 
and Crithote. In view of these achievements the Athenians 
next appointed him to suceeed Iphicrates in Chalcidice. 
There, too, his successes were substantial, if short-lived. He 
effected an alliance between Perdiecas EH, who had attained 
his majority and the throne in 865, and with the king’s 
connivance won over a number of Greek towns of which 
Pydna, Methone, Torone, and Potidaea were the most 
important. The last-named city was colonized three years 
later by Athenian settlers (861-860). But Timotheus’ efforts 
to occupy Amphipolis failed, although he appears to have 
received some military and financial assistance from a Mace- 
donian princeling.^ An attempt to secure complete control 
of the Thracian Chersonese at that time was equally rmsuc- 
cessful, mainly because of the Thracian ruler, Cotys, whose 
aim was to keep foreign powers away from the Thracian 
seaboard. The increased naval activity of Athens, however, 
had one imexpected consequence. On the advice of Epami- 
nondas, who rightly saw in the maritime power of Athens the 
most serious rival to Theban supremacy in Greece, the 
Thebans occupied Larymna on the coast of Ozolian Locris 
and feverishly took to naval construction. The new fleet 
under Epaminondas' personal direction sailed for the Helles- 
pont in 364. Byzantiiun was persuaded to secede from 
Athens, but negotiations with Chios and Rhodes bore no 
fruit, nor did the Theban commander seek an engagement 
the Athenian fleet. Two of the Cyclades, Ceos and Naxos, 

> Cf. H.-H. U7. 
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became the scene of internal revolution and joined Thebes. 
But the attempt to meet Athens on her o^vn clement and to 
sow disaffection amongst her maritime allies ceased as sud- 
denly as it began ; for in 368 the political situation in the 
Peloponnese took a turn so prejudicial to Theban interests 
that Epaminondas and his colleagues had needs to concen- 
trate all their efforts on a land war. Byzantium remained 
outside the Athenian League, but the revolt in Ceos was 
suppressed after two military interventions.^ The islanders 
suffered some diminution of their right of jurisdiction, and a 
few years later the existing agreement between Athens and 
the Cean cities regarding the export of red ochre (/xlXroi) 
from the island was made more stringent, so that the Athenians 
obtained a monopoly of the mineral which was used both as 
colouring matter and for medicinal purposes." Naxos also 
seems to have been regained Avithout difficulty ; but hardly 
had quiet been restored among the islands when Alexander 
of Pherae, influenced by the decline of Thebes after Epami- 
nondas last campaign, disowned his treaty Avith Athens and 
^reied out a series of raids in the archipelago on allies of 
Athens (862-861). In the following year the Thessalian 
L^^e concluded an aUiance Avith the Athenians, the texi; 
of which stiU suTAuves.® 


§ 5. THE CAMPAIGN OF MANTTNEA 
The Arcadian League’s “ borroAving ” from the treasure at 
ympia m order to pay its federal army brought to a head 
disagreements Avithin the federation that had probably been 
latent for some time. As far as the use of temple funds was 
concerned, it might indeed be said that to borrow from such 
recognized Greek practice where the temple 

the mnet™ i!^^- borrower. Of that procedure 

Athena instance were the Athenian loans from 

OIvThp Peloponnesian War. But 

PiS^Ld 1 admimstered by the people of Elis or of 

scrunles ^ I’anhellenic centre, and the religious 

oSs by any state or ^oup 

Ifn the M r ^ be guessed tha^ 

^hen the Mantmeans protested against the annexation qf 

^ Cf. H .-pr no . _ 


^ Cf. H.-H. 118, 
' H.-H. 123, 


’ Ibid., 137. 

‘ See above, p. 80. 
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temple funds, even though the money wns ofTicinlly borrowed, 
they were influeneed by a more deep-seated discontent with 
the federation to which they belonged. For the moment, 
after a hostile but ineffective demonstration against I^fan tinea, 
the Arcadian League compromised by disbanding its paid 
army and enlisting a body of volunteers from the wealthiest 
class in the constituent cities. Then, while peace was patched 
up vdth Elis, a minority of the executive ofTicers in the League 
invited Theban intervention. But the Theban commander 
who marched vdth a small contingent to the Peloponnese mis- 
managed or exceeded his instructions. He was forced to retire 
ignominiously, feehng against the Boeotian League in parts of 
Arcadia was greatly accentuated, and a fresh rupture within 
the Arcadian Federation, coupled with the decline of Theban 
authority in southern Greece, was the ine\’itable outcome. 

In ^’iew of this situation Epaminondas had no difficulty in 
persuading his countrymen to mobilize en masse, when the 
campaigning season began. By that time the rift in the 
Arcadian League had been irremediably widened. iMantinea 
and northern Arcadia allied themselves to Sparta. Elis stood 
in with them, and Athens, technically allied to both Sparta 
and the Arcadian League, followed suit. Tegea, wth bitter 
memories of Spartan aggressions, ]\Iegalopohs, and other 
communities in southern Arcadia, remained loyal to Thebes. 
Argos and ^lessene of course also sided with the enemies of 
Sparta. Megara and Corinth remained neutral and offered 
no opposition to the Boeotian army when it passed through 
their territory on the way to Arcadia. After waiting in vain 
close by Nemea to intercept the Athenian regiments that 
were expected to join the ^Rlantineans, Epaminondas marched 
to Tegea, where he joined his Peloponnesian allies. The 
enemy’s meeting-place was Mantinea, and he at first planned 
to reduce the city before the Spartan army could arrive. 
When this proved impracticable, because the town was 
strongly defended, he determined to make a sudden descent 
into Laconia while denuded of its fighting men. But Agesilaus 
who commanded the Lacedaemonian forces received news 
from a deserter of what was in the wind and instantly led his 
men back home by a forced march. Thus Epaminondas’ 

^ second invasion of Spartan territory failed completely in its 
object, and he returned with all speed to I^lantinea to rejoin 
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his allies and a portion of the Boeotian army that had not 
taken part in the raid on Laconia. An attempt to surprise 
the city Mantinea by a cavalry attack might have met Avith 
some success had not a cavalry detachment sent by Athens 
reached the city just before. Amongst the Athenians who 
staunchly repulsed the Boeotian attack was GryUus, the son 
of Xenophon. 


Epaminondas now remained quiescent long enough to 
allow the main Athenian army to join their allies at Mantinea. 
At last, as the problem of feeding his men became acute and 
they showed some impatience to end their foreign service, he 
prepared to attack. Drawing up his army in the formation 
already used with such devastating effect at Leuctra, so that 
the offensive would devolve mainly on his left wing, he adopted 
a very effective stratagem ; for, by setting out in a north- 
westerly direction, he led the enemy to believe that he was 
retiring or at least shifting his groimd, and so that he would 
not attack on that day. Thus, when he wheeled round and 
advanced to the attack, his opponents’ battle-order was to 
some extent disarranged, giving him a valuable initial 
advantage. Although the armies involved were more than 
twice as great — it has been estimated that about 25,000 men 
oug t on either side — the battle of Mantinea seems to have 
een a repetition of Leuctra, save that the Boeotian cavalry 
played a more decisive part in 862 than in 871. The Lacedae- 
monian and Mantinean infantry could not in the long run 
r^is he massed attack of the Theban left wing, and when 
gave way the battle was as good as over. But in foUow- 
mg up t e enemy Epaminondas himself was mortally wounded, 
an so completely did the Boeotian army depend on the 
^dance of their commander-in-chief, whose place no other 
raior o cer seems to have been competent to take in an 
^ pursuit of the enemy was abandoned. 

Thebans lost aU the 
^““’.^/e^helming victory and were glad to follow 
Af i-liB ^ advice to come to terms with the enemy, 

avain purpose the peace was 

state TV. formula of autonomy for each city- 

federaferl ^ ^ ^ League remained spht up into two 

firmed h “dependence of Messenia was con- 

nrmed, but the Spartans, rather than agree to this condition, 
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■withheld their assent to the peace negotiations — an impotent 
gesture that had no influence on the general policy of the other 
states. The Boeotian and Athenian Confederacies continued 
as before, but the former soon showed that it lacked the 
cohesion and driving force which had distinguished it for a 
decade under the inspired leadership of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidos. 

There is a striking unanimity in modern estimates of 
Epaminondas’ character and achievements. That he belonged 
to the small company of outstanding military leaders in the 
Ancient World is clear. He, together with Jason and 
especially Dionysius I, prepared the way for the more revolu- 
tionary’’ changes in the art of war effected by Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon. But as the pohtical mentor of 
Thebes and in constructive statesmanship his performance 
was mediocre. If it be maintained in his defence that his 
failure to give permanence to Theban imperialism was due to 
the limited resources of the Boeotian League and to the 
absence of unanimous backing by his countrymen, these 
excuses are but an admission that he gravely miscalculated 
the financial strength of Thebes and her allies ; and that, 
although his personal charm and personality were great, he 
lacked those dynamic qualities which in Pericles had borne 
dovTi all opposition and made that statesman a benevolent 
autocrat for the last fifteen years of his career. In short, in 
860, when exhaustion and war-weariness in Greece were 
greater, while peace and co-operation were more imperatively 
needed, than ever before, aU the political combinations that 
had in the past guaranteed at least a partial stability were 
either destroyed or moribimd. Sparta was impotent and the 
Peloponnesian League broken up ; the group of states formed 
in central Greece in 870 came to an end ■ndth the death of 
Epaminondas ; and even the Athenian Maritime Confederacy 
Avas in rapid decline and, five years later, collapsed entirely. 
Finally, of Epaminondas’ two most constructive achievements 
— his action in standing godfather to the Arcadian League 
and his creation of an autonomous Messenia — ^the one proved 
a failure even in his lifetime, while the other, however admir- 
able as an act of abstract justice, in fact introduced one 
more element of discord into an already gravely disimited 
Pelopoimese. 



CHAPTER Vni 


THE RISE OF PHILIP OF JIACEDON 


§ 1. MACEDONIA BEFOIIE THE TIME OE PHILIP 

T he history of Macedonia before the accession of 
Philip n is ^Tapped in a darkness that is only lighted 
up occasionally and for brief periods when its rulers 
are draivn into the orbit of Greek politics. Thus we have 
already had occasion to note the foreign policy pursued by 
several of them.^ In general, Macedonia from the Persian 
wars to the death of Perdiccas IH was too weak and too 
loosely organized to do more than watch its more powerful 
neighbours and seek to be on good terms with the strongest. 
This is the explanation of Perdiccas EC’s vacillating and 
apparently perfidious relations with Athens. One king, 
mchelaus I (418-400 or 899) made a serious, and for the 
time being successful, effort to create a united state out of 
a arge geographical area in which tribal loyalty had hitherto 
predominated. As Thucydides (II, 100) observes, Arehelaus 
did more for the security of his kingdom than all his eight 
predecessors on the Macedonian throne. He improved the 
o^anization of his army, perhaps partially anticipating 
L i m making more use of his infantry. He built or 
rebimt fortified posts and constructed roads to connect 
s rategic pomts. He was himself a lover of Hellenic culture 
o mvi e prominent artists to his court at Aegae, which, 
^ somewhat remote location, remained the capital 

Arehelaus’ visitors were 
Timni-ii ’ Euripides, the painter Zeuxis, and 

musician and lyric poet. Indeed, two of 
P amas were directly inspired by his sojourn in 
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^Macedonia, the Baccliae and the Archelaus.^ It is unlikely 
that the Hellenic culture promoted by the king touched more 
than the royal circle and courtiers. As a whole the popula- 
tion, made up of a landed aristocracy and a free peasantry, 
lived the simple, rough life of their forebears. To the Greek 
ohserv’^er the Macedonian government and institutions recalled 
those which existed in Greece during the heroic age, a 
monarchy limited onlj’^ by customary law and by the necessitj'^ 
of holding the loyalty of the clan chiefs. That Archelaus was 
able to advance several steps towards making a first-class 
power of his kingdom was no doubt in part the result of 
unusual ability and force of character. But an additional 
reason why he was able to succeed where his predecessors 
had failed was that the keen struggle of the leading Greek 
states in his day left them neither the time nor the resources 
to concern themselves greatly, as they had often done in the 
past, with the north Aegean area. 

Towards the close of his reign Archelaus felt sufficiently 
strong to attempt the enlargement of Macedonia at the 
expense of his immediate neighbours. But, owing to his death 
at the end of 400 or early in 899 , his aggressions in Chalcidice 
and northern Thessaly had no permanent consequences. For 
the next forty years the condition of Macedonia was more 
insecure than at any time in the fifth century. Of seven or 
eight rulers only one, Amjmtas IH, occupied the throne for 
any length of time. But during his reign of twenty-four years 
( 893 - 870 ) he was beset by constant dangers. The tribes of 
Orestis to the west and of Lyncestis in the north-west denied 
to him the allegiance that they had owed to Archelaus and 
were ready, when opportimity offered, to make common 
cause with the hill peoples of Illyria and Paeonia, to whom 
they seem to have been racially akin. The king, harrassed 
by dynastic conspiracies and the invasions of the mjwians, 
whose frequent depredations could only be checked by the 
payment of an annual tribute, was glad, even at the sacrifice 
of some coastal territory, to ally himself with the Chalcidic 
Greeks. In the later part of his reign his foreign policy, 

1 The hypothesis of Ridgeway, Class. Quart., XX (1926), 1-19, that the 
Rhesus was composed by Euripides for Archelaus can no longer be main- 
tained, since R. Goossens has shown {L'antiquiii classique, I, 93-134) that that 
play contains plain allusions to the relations between Athens and Sitalces 
of Thrace. 
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diclated by necessity, was as varied as that of Perdiccas 11 ; 
for he was at different times the ally of Athens, Jason of 
Pherae, and Thebes. After his death Macedonia was once 
again the scene of dynastic disputes in which Thebes 
intervened more than once. 

The accession in 865 of Perdiccas III coincided with the 
renewal of naval activity by the Athenian Timotheus in the 
north Aegean. By giving substantial support to that com- 
mander, the Macedonian king once more altered Macedonian 
foreign pohcy and substituted a maritime for a military ally. 
As, however, the good relations with Athens ceased rather 
abruptly after Timotheus’ recall homewards in 862, it may 
be surmised that the personality of the Athenian officer and 
his initial successes were mainly responsible for Perdiccas’ 
temporary change of pohcy. Early in 859, when he had been 
on the throne for six years, he determined to end his igno- 
minious clientage to the lUyrians. He concentrated all his 
forces a^inst them ; but the complete absence of precise 
information about the military operations and the strength 
of the combatants makes it impossible to say whether his 
campaign was really feasible or the foolhardy venture of a 
desperate man. Certainly the Macedonian army w-as 

isastrously beaten, and more than four thousand dead, 
including the king himself, were left on the field of battle. 
1 Perfficcas was an indifferent commander, for 

° , ' JP . iri due course inflicted chastisement 

on le ynans. But they did so with an army of superior 
organization and discipline. 


§ -. SUCCESSION AND EAHLY CAMPAIGNS OF PHILIP II 

nn ^cver had greater need of a strong hand than 

c morrow of the Illyrian catastrophe. ‘Wlifle the victors 
^ invasion into the territory of 
but on. neighbours in Paeonia did not delay. 

Serious Macedonian districts on their border, 

donians w threat from external enemies, the Mace- 

slnTls by dynastic 

^vns^L inffiui *^he monarchy, Perdiccas’ son, Amyntas, 

house aimed to ”sccure° tlT^ members of the royal 

richt Plulir. L regency or seize the throne out- 

riglit. Pluhp, however, the youngest brother of Perdiccas, 
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had siifi&cient backing to assume at once the regency for his 
nephew. Little is knomi of his earher career. His fifteenth 
to his seventeenth year (867-365) he passed as a Macedonian 
hostage in Thebes, A Pythagorean in the household of 
Epaminondas acted as Philip’s tutor and stimulated an 
appreciation of Hellenic cultm-e in his apt pupil. Even more 
decisive, however, for the boy’s future was the opportimity of 
sitting at the feet of Thebes’ two outstanding citizens, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and of observing closely what 
was at that time the best nulitary organization in Greece, 
A year or two before his death Perdiccas HI appears to have 
entrusted to Philip the administration of a district in Mace- 
donia, Philip lost no time in improving the discipline and 
organization of such mUitary forces as his new position put 
at his disposal. Thus he was able to try on a small scale the 
innovations that he was soon to extend to all Macedonia, 
and at the same time he strengthened his own position sufiB- 
ciently to maintain his rights to the regency in 859 against 
the other claimants. 

He was faced with the immediate task of checkmating five 
pretenders, his three half-brothers, Argaeus, and Pausanias, 
who six years before had nearly succeeded in dispossessing 
Perdiccas HI and who in 859 relied on Thracian support to 
attain his end, Argaeus, on the other hand, had the backing 
of the Athenians, to whom he had promised, in the event of 
his accession, to hand over Amphipohs, Although the 
Athenians had during the past decade recovered some 
measure of their old hold on Chalcidice they had failed 
signally in their effort to recover the city on the Strymon, 
Also, the furtherance of their interests on the Thracian coast 
had been hampered by the hostifity of the Thracian ruler, 
Cotys, against whom their military operations had been 
imiformly unsuccessful. On the death of Cotys in 860 the 
Odrysian kingdom passed to his son, Cersobleptes ; but two 
pretenders, Berisades and Amadocus, with the help of Greek 
commanders enlisted in their service, compelled him to 
acquiesce in a partition of Cotys’ realm. At the same time 
the Athenians tried to extort the cession of the Thracian 
Chersonese ; but as they did not back their demands with 
an adequate display of force they were foiled in their 
endeavour. Their alliance with the l\Iacedonian Argaeus 
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was at best half-hcnrtcd ; for, although an Athenian fleet 
necompanied him to ^Icthonc, he was aided in his atlcmj)t 
to oceupy Aegae only hy a body of mercenaries aTid a few 
Athenian volunteers. The truth was that Philip had already 
given an example of that diplomatic adroitness — ^liis enemies 
called it perfidy— for which lie was aRcrwards so famous. 
He had withdranm the Macedonians placed in Aniphipolis 
shortly before and had agreed to acknowledge Athens’ claims 
to that city. When he had disposed of Argaeus, he sent the 
Athenians in the pretender’s army home, protesting at the 
same time his friendly feelings for Athens. The 'Hiracian 
Berisades, who had promised to assist Pausnnias in his plot 
to secure the throne, appears to have been bought off by 
Philip. Of the other three claimants to power one was put 
to death, the other two sought safely in exile. 

Philip was no less dexterous in dealing with his more 
formidable neighbours in the north-west. At first he dis- 
suaded the Paconians by fair words and largesse from further 
hostilities. Then, a year later (35S), wlicn their king died, he 
led an expedition into Paconia, and, after inflicting a decisive 
defeat on them, compelled them to swear allegiance to the 
Macedonian cro-wn. He had now made trial of his troops 
twice in actual warfare, first against Argaeus and then 
against the Paconians, and he was satisfied that they were 
ready for a severer test. Instead of acccjiting the offer of 
the Illyrians to conclude peace on the basis of the stains quo 
he led all his available men into their territory and after a 
long and desperate contest defeated them. Then he imposed 
his own terms on the beaten encmj*, which included the 
evacuation by the Illjorians of all territory' lying eastwards 
of Lake Ochrida. 

§ 8. Philip’s hefoiwis and eaulizh helations with atiieks 
It has already been suggested that Philip made his first 
experiments in military reorganization during the closing 
years of Pcrdiccas’ reign. He had also as a boy studied the 
tactical mnovations in hoplitc warfare which had for a while 
made Thebes the first military state in Greece. But, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrarj', we may attribute 
to his original genius fundamental changes which altered the 
character of Greek warfare for generations and whose political 
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results were hardly less momentous. While the perfecting of 
the new Macedonian army must necessarily have taken a 
number of years — indeed, we may suppose that Philip, like 
his son, never ceased to experiment and strive after greater 
efficiency — the troops with which he won his early successes 
against Paeonians and Hiyrians must already have been to 
a great extent organized and equipped according to his new 
principles. Earlier Jlacedonian rulers had relied mainly in 
their wars on the cavalry recruited from the nobihty and land- 
owning class ; the infantry, levied from the peasantry, 
always played a very subordinate part. T\Tule Philip con- 
tinued to employ his cavalry as his first weapon of offence, 
he also created a highly trained infantry which could co- 
operate effectively with the moimted troops and, if occasion 
demanded, could be trusted to initiate and sustain the attack 
as capably as the best hoplite regiment. The chief infantry 
nnit was the phalanx. Each of its battalions was, as far as 
possible, made up of men from the same tribe or local 
division, so that loyalty to the group formed the starting 
point for the growth of a wider national sentiment, a con- 
sciousness on the part of each soldier that he was also a 
Macedonian. These troops wore defensive armour, while 
their chief weapon of offence was a spear (a-dpiara-a), some 
twelve to thirteen feet in length. The tactical formation of 
the phalanx seems for some time to have been variable, until 
^der Alexander the Great a depth of sixteen men became 
the normal. It differed from a Greek hoplite force in being 
more mobile and in its ability to keep a more open order 
when in action, improvements that were made possible by 
superior training and also because the defensive armoiu' of 
the phalangite was somewhat lighter. A special force of 
heavy mfantry, distinct from the phalanx, was that composed 
of the hypaspists {v-Traa-jria-rat), but it is uncertain how far 
their tactical organization and armature differed from those 
of the mfantry of the line.^ We are scarcely better informed 


l follow W. W. Tarn, HeUemstic Naval and Military Developments, IC- 
1 <1 in rejecting the common interpretation that the hypaspists were h’ghtly 
armed and resembled the Greek peltasts. Kevertheless some recent writers 
rtfll nphold this theory, although it is unsupported by satisfactory evidence. 
Cf. J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Beerwesen vnd Kriegsfuhrung der Oriechen 
Ddmcr, 99 ; H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, 1E6 ; U. Wilcben 
Mcxander dcr Orosse, 28. ' 
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about Philip’s use of light-armed auxiliaries whose systematic 
employment in the Macedonian army does not antedate the 
time of Alexander. The cavalry comprised a corps d'Hite, 
about one hundred strong, of royal horse-guards and the rest 
of the mounted troops, which as before were recruited from 
the propertied class, but were now, like the infantry, organized 
into smaller territorial squadrons.’^ 

Phihp kept his troops in constant training, and, when not 
engaged in actual warfare, personally directed their drill, 
practice in tactical evolutions, and manoeuvres. Nor did he. 


like most Greek governments or commanders, restrict his 
campaigning to seven or eight months of the year. In thus 
creating a national army out of the Macedonian tribesmen he 
also perfected an instrument of war inuneasurably superior 
to any that had preceded it. A system of rewards and pro- 
motions fostered a healthy spirit of emulation ; and the 
confidence that the commander-in-chief himself would take 


cognisance of merit ensured for Philip, and later for his son, 
the personal devotion of his men, with whom he also shared 
every hardship. Phihp did not neglect other measures to 
bring about the greater security and solidarity of his kingdom. 
Like Archelaus before him, he built roads and fortresses ; 
but the surviving somces record oidy the occupation of 
strongholds that lay in newly acquired territory. At his 
accession the theoretical frontier of Macedonia on the east 
was still what it had been since the reign of Alexander I, 
namely the Strymon. But an inscription found at Epidaurus 
corroborates the scanty literary evidence to show that, on 
e of Perdiccas HI, Macedonian control along the 

coast did not e^end beyond Therma, while Methone and 
y na were stOl independent.® Next to securing his northern 
and north-western boundaries Philip’s main objective at the 
eginnmg o Ws reign was to make the theoretical frontier to 
ne east a reality, and even to advance it further. This policy 
o necessity brought him into conflict with more than one 

f j begun his reign with a concUia- 

ry g ure owards the Athenians in spite of their relations 

applied to the 

■whole caval^J^ The co^d'Miu ^ 

■were more specifically described as ri 

Cf. Geyer, Mahedonxtn bit zur Thronbesteigung Philipps II, 138 - 139 , 
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with Argaeus (p. 228). But in the summer of 857 on some 
pretext he declared Avar on Amphipolis and laid siege to it. 
Having breached its walls in one place, his troops forced their 
way into the toAvn, which capitulated after some skirimshes. 
Philip’s task appears to have been simplified by the circum* 
stance that a good proportion of the townsfolk were pro- 
Macedonian in their sympathies. Philip’s leading opponents, 
who were now exiled, had previously addressed an urgent 
appeal to Athens. But it remained unanswered, because 
PhUip promised to hand the city over to the Athemans on 
the secret understanding that they should smrender Py a 
to him. It has been usual to portray the Atheniam as merely 
the credulous dupes in this negotiation, since it is not open 
to doubt that the Macedonian ruler never intended to carry 
out his promises. But, though it is probable that the Atheman 
government had not yet taken the full measure of Pmhp, it 
is surely more reasonable to see the real re^on for t ens 
policy of abstention from Chalcidic affairs m the immment 
collapse at this time of her maritime federation. 

Philip’s activity in Thrace caused great uneasiness among 
other Greek cities in this area. Olynthus approacheci Atl^ns 
with a request for alliance, but was no more successful th^ 
Amphipolis had been. In 856 Phihp, after negotiatmg ^ 
traitors in the town, made himself master of Pydn^ en, 
after concluding a treaty with Olynthus, he attache oti 
and, after a siege of many weeks, took it. As a to ° 
good will he handed over this new conquest, after he had sent 
the Athenian part of the population to their own county, 
and also the district of Anthemus, to the Olynthiaus. y 
this time the Athenians were sufficiently moused by develc^- 
ments in the north to conclude a treaty with three chiefs who 
Avere amongst the hostile neighbours of Macedoma, the 
Thracian Cetriporis, Lyppeius of Paeonia, and the Hljuian 
prince, Grabus.^ But again Phihp had acted more SAViftly ; 
for, at the time when the agreement was signed, he had 
aheady occupied Crenides. The settlers who had from 
Thasos a few years before seem to have asked Phihp s pro- 
tection against the natives. Crenides was superseded by a 
new and larger toAvn hard by, colonized by subjects of I^Iace- 
donia. Before the end of the year Parmenio, Philip’s ablest 
> H.-H. 131, dated July, 360. 
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general, had decisively defeated the three princes who had 
allied themselves to Athens. The Athenians were now 
technically at war with Macedonia. In the summer of 855 
they made an agreement with their old ally, Neapolis 
for the rest, the war with their allies precluded the possibility 
of more energetic action against PhUip. The Macedonian 
colony near Crenides, imder its new name of Philippi, became 
the centre of a flomishing gold-mining industry, from which 
after a few years the king is said to have derived an annual 
income of more than a thousand talents. Soon he began the 
issue of a gold and silver currency bearing his name on the 
obverse. His gold staters were the first regular gold currency 
to be struck on the European side of the Aegean. They were 
sMghtly heavier than the Persian darics, whose place they 
very soon took on the mainland. The stater was equivalent 
to six of his silver tetradrachms, which were struck on the 
Phoenician standard.® 


§ 4. ATHENS AND HER MARITIME A T.t.tf. R 

Although PMip’s operations in Chalcidice met with little 
effective opposition from the Athenians, they had some minor 
succ^ses in the year 867. The city-states of Euboea which 
a een dependent allies of Thebes for more than a decade 
were at this time preparing to secede. When a Boeotian con- 
tingent landed in the island to re-estabhsh Theban authority, 
e is an ers appealed to their old mistress, Athens. The 
emans, to whoin the loss of Euboea had been particularly 
^ political and economic reasons, on this occa- 

r promptly. An expeditionary force composed 
fhp mu mercenaries was rushed across 

onmm Theban force was expelled and the Euboean 

Athenian c“ Jeder^J^^^ ThT^ “ members of the 

mnn/io/i n, r.u -^ke mercenaries of Athens, com- 

of ttip r> were then sent north to enforce the terms 

itt ^afd r Cersobleptes had been eompeUed to 

its noT+tiPim ^ kracian Chersonese, but without Cardia at 
ex emity, was at length recovered. Athenian 

• Cf. Athenian year, 366-366. 

between Athens referring to the renewed alliance 

Ruboeon cities see Syll. 190 128) and 191. 
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satisfaction at these gains -was soon displaced by profound 
and justified alarm ; for in the summer or early autumn of 
this year (857) several of the strongest members of the 
maritime league seceded and formed an alliance against 
Athens. In part their action was a protest against Athenian 
domination of the League, for it was felt with some justice 
that Athens had for some time greatly exceeded her rights 
as laid down in 878-377.^ But her power had been sufficient 
to deter her allies from secession or active protest imtil they 
could rety on outside support. At length in 857 an opportunity 
for this presented itself. 

The rebellion of satraps in the w'estern provinces of the 
Persian empire which had begim in 867-866 had lasted fitfully 
imtil 859 and finally broke down owing to lack of co-operation 
among the participants. Early in 358 Artaxerxes II died and 
was succeeded by his son, Artaxerxes IH (Ochus), who, 
though ruthless, appears to have possessed more vigour and 
initiative than his father. Although his authority in western 
Asia was not at once fully re-established, only two of the 
governors continued to be actively disloyal. BgjTpt, however, 
remained independent for another fifteen years. Of the loyal 
satraps the most notable personality was Mausolus, who from 
his capital at Halicarnassus ruled as a native dynast over a 
wide area, comprising all Caria and some portion of Ionia 
to the north and Lycia to the south. His resources seem to 
have included a substantial fleet, by means of which he aimed 
to annex the islands off the coast of his principality. But, 
instead of opening direct hostilities which might have entailed 
a war not only with states like Cos and Rhodes but with the 
W'hole Athenian confederacy, he was skilful enough to exploit 
for his own ends the discontent of the islanders with Athens. 
At last, relying on his support, Rhodes and Chios withdrew 
from the League, being joined at once bj' Byzantium and soon 
after by Cos, whose several communities had a few years 
before imited to form a single political entity. The Athenians 
replied to this challenge by putting a garrison on Andros to 
saf^uard the Cyclades- — a step approved by the Congress 

^ Cf. pages 215—210 above. 

- Cf. H.-H. 130. This decree relating to the payment of the garrison vras 
passed about hlay— June. 35G. The precise date when tlie garrison was placed 
in tbo island is not known, but is likely to have been a good many months 
earlier, that is to say, soon after the beginning of the war with the allies. 
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of the allies who remained faithful — and sent off an expedition 
to Chios which had been chosen as the headquarters of the 
insurgents. The chief command Avas vested in Chares, who 
landed his mercenary army to attack the chief city by land, 
while Chabrias in command of the fleet operated by sea. But 
the double assault failed and Chabrias himself fell fighting. 
Chares was, however, able to re-embark his men and with- 
draw from the island without heavy casualties. More serious 
than the material losses was the moral effect of this reverse. 
Other defections from the Athenian side took place, including 
that of the strategically important Sestos. The allies followed 
up their initial advantage by raids on the islands that still 
held to Athens. Meantime Chares seems to have withdrawn 


to the Hellespont and prevented the Byzantines from 
co-operating with their allies. ^ It might have been well if 
the Athenians had listened to the advice of the ageing 
publicist, Isocrates. In his treatise, On Peace, he urged his 
countrymen to seek a peaceful settlement with their late allies 
and to abandon once for all their dreams of naval hegemony.® 
But the ecclesia thought otherwise and Isocrates incurred 
much acrimonious criticism by his pamphlet. In the summer 
imotheus, Iphicrates, and Menestheus, the son of Timotheus, 
w 0 were probably all on the newly elected board of stratcgi 
or 85fr-855, were put in charge of a supplementary fieet and 
forces with Chares.® To finance the war and 
at the same time to distribute the main burden of its cost 
more y amongst the well-to-do citizens, a system similar 
rT A -p ^ force for the collection of war-tax was intro- 

Twenty groups, called symmories, 

. , ^ ® with sixty members. In each symmory 

rnori members were formed into smaller groups, 

nnH ^ ° a varying number of persons from three to seven, 

° snmller aggregations was charged with the 
ance o a trireme. Although the financial liability 

information about ^ honour of a citizen of Sestos who gave valuable 
™ongout the ^ovemente of the Byzantine heet to AtLns. 

et ipeovayeriKbi tetnpore Isocratia orationes quae vepl elp^injs 

all of Ihs argument 1030). Though not 

the publication of the ™»kea out a strong case for dating 

before the election of rtraiem disaster at Chios bnt 

others. sixty vessels to Chares and sixty to the 
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however, a pressing problem, as the treasury was almost 
empty. In this predicament Chares enlisted in the service of 
Artabazus of Phrygia, one of the two satraps who had not 
yet submitted to Artaxerxes HI. For his signal services in 
inflicting a severe defeat on a royal army Chares was well 
rewarded by the satrap and thus was enabled to pay his troops. 
But Artaxerxes was not the man to submit tamely to such a 
challenge. He protested formally to the Athenian govern- 
ment. In addition he levied fresh troops for service in 
western Asia, so that the Athenians, fearing to be embroiled in 
war with Persia, recalled their commander and abandoned any 
hope that they may have held till theh of coercing their late 
allies. Instead they opened negotiations and before the end 
of the Attic year, 855-854, agreed to a peace, by which 
their late opponents retained their independence and ceased 
to be members of the Second Athenian Confederacy. As 
other important cities were encouraged by the course of 
events to secede also, the League by the end of 854 numbered 
amongst its members only Athens, Euboea, a few of the 
Cyclades, the northern Sporades, and some towns on the 
Thracian coast. 


We do not know how far the naval successes of the allies 
were won through the active co-operation of Mausolus. But, 
Athenian League was broken beyond repair, 
dynast carried out his ulterior plan and annexed 
Rhodes and Cos. Following the example of other despotic 
governments, he expelled the democratic factions and set up 
loyalty he could rely. On his death 
(858) he was succeeded by his widow, Artemisia ; but she 
sm^ve m o^y two years and the sceptre then passed to 

8,ppeal addressed to Athens, perhaps 
’ y Rhodian democrats to carry out their 
ora ion and recover the island from Artemisia was refused. 

course that the Athenians could pursue, 
rpr who had recently begun his public 

Xri.rj.n the RhSin exfles in 

. . ^ ° ^ earliest of his purely political speeches.^ 

of the Demosthenes* speech, On the Uberty 

grounds maintain that ,^as “ vanety of 

clear that Artemisia hnri c osovered two years earlier. It is, however, 
thenes addressed the assei^bly^or^” hrwband at the time when Demos- 
y. Moreover, the way in which the orator refeta 
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§ 5 . THE RISE OF PHOCIS AND THE SACRED WAR 

Even before the war between Athens and her allies had 
terminated a grave crisis had developed in central Greece. 
In a short time the peace that had reined in most of the 
states of European Greece since Mantinea and the hopes 
entertained by the more optimistic statesmen, that arbitra- 
tion would replace armed intervention as a means of settling 
inter-state disputes, were rudely destroyed. Above all, 
disunion in Hellas played directly into the hands of Phihp II. 
Most societies of respectable antiquity are famihar with 
institutions that have become anachronistic survivals, but 
usually such are not pohtically dangerous. The Amphic- 
tionic League was, however, an exception. Its origin reached 
back to the beginning of Greek history, to an age when all 
over the Hellenic world religious leagues, mostly of no great 
size, sprang up to foster the cult of some divinity. Llany 
of these unions survived into late historic times, but since 
their aetivities never extended beyond the purpose for wHch 
they were first formed, they are rarely heard of in the ancient 
sources and exercised no influence on the public life of the 
Greek city-states. Two circumstances marked out the 
Amphictionic League as different from the others. Its 
twelve members were tribes not cities, and, though the 
original place of its periodic meetings had been the temple 
of Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae, it had in the 
archaic period gained control of Delphi. Thereafter one of 
the two annual meetings was held in Anthela and one at 
Delphi ; above all, the League assumed a general ^arflian- 
ship of the most venerated shrine in the Hellenic world. 
Since Delphi, unlike most other Greek sanctuaries, was of 
national importance and its oracle was consulted not only by 
individuals but by governments, the League, and not alone 
the Delphic priests, might easily be drawn into the turmoil 
of Greek politics. At the deliberations of the League each 
tribe had two votes so that, in theory', states like Athens 
or Sparta coxmted onlv as parts of the lonians or Dorians. 

to Artaxerses' plans to rt>cover Eg>-pl (§11) FUgge-ts that the expedition to 
l.gvpt luid cither started, out or at lea*=t was well under way. Hut Tam 
YI, 22) very tentatively dates the I’erdau invasion of Ecj-pt in 
"M. Tlics it Ft<in<"lite!y that DetnoMhenes' speech lieloiig^ to the .\ttio 
>eur jy’-Cird. 
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In practice the leading states determined the voting of the 
tribes to which they belonged and not uncommonly that of 
other tribes ns well. Tlius in the fourth century, ever since 
Thebes had advanced to the front rank of Greek states, she 
had been able to rely on tlie votes of tribes in central Greece 
and Thessaly and thereby to exercise a controlling influence 
in the councils of the League. 

About 857 B.C. the Amphictions passed a resolution con- 
demning a number of wealthy Phocians to a heavy fine, 
probably for sacrilege.^ Such action Avas no novelty, for 
after Leuctra the Spartans had been condemned, for their 
violation of the Theban Cadmea, to pay a heavy indemnity. 
In -that case it had been found impossible to enforce the 
Council s decision. .The Phocians, however, were the close 
neighbours of the Boeotians whom they had been constrained 
to join os dependent allies after Leuctra. Since the decline 
of the Theban power they had indeed reasserted their freedom 
of action ; but it was not to be expected that they could offer 
any prolonged resistance, if the League or its chosen instru- 
ments had recourse to military measures. The secession of 
ocm in 862-861 caused deep resentment among the 
Boeotians, so that, backed by the Thessalians, whose dislike 
^ ocis Was equally marked, they seized on the first con- 
emen pretext to deal a crushing blow through the Amphic- 
omc eague at their hated neighbours. But at this juncture 
series of military leaders — ^their contem- 
brouff^ despots or tyrants — ^whose energy 

PolithS temporarUy into the fuU glare of the 

peace over n indirectly caused a disturbance of the 

We W not V Greece. 

Philomelus. Tt, earlier career of the Phocian 

countrymen to arnne sufficiently popular Avith his 

to submit tamelv t ^ Patriotism, so that they refused 
^Vhen he appealea ^ c”® ultimatum of the Amphictions. 

, a feUow-sufferer at the hands 

According to Diod 

S encroached upon and 

Theban woman ^hilo in Athe^^^’ ^'“'’^Sssthattlioyhaddevas- 

tradiotorySn“ - the -ui orX“trinm 

were no more than these me«ii ^touble. The vague and con- 

lying much deeper. real rej^" ° r ® Uiese aoKsallod reasons 

fs for the action of tho League 
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of the Amphictionic Council — its government declined to 
side with Phocis openly ; but the king, Axchidamus, privately 
put some mercenaries and a sum of monej'^ at his disposal. 
With this help and from his own resources Philomelus brought 
together a small force of mercenaries to co-operate with a 
Phocian citizen body of one thousand peltasts. With this 
small army he seized Delphi and its sanctuary. An attempt 
made by the Locrians of Amphissa to recover the shrine led 
to a bloody engagement in the vicinity of the temple, but 
was completely repulsed. In spite of these initial successes 
Philomelus could not hope to maintain himself without 
additional troops. He therefore exacted heavy contributions 
from the wealthy citizens of Delphi and with these funds 
^^gaged more professional soldiery. By the following year 
he had addressed a general appeal to the more influential 
Greek states. His presentation of the Phoeian case, which 
included an appeal to the Homeric Catalogue of Ships in 
which the Phocians were described as lords of Delphi, was 
impressive enough to secure both Sparta and Athens as 
nominal aUies. But for the moment neither state was pre- 
pared to send active help. The Achaeans, however, not 
merely expressed their sympathy wuth Phocis, but by the 
following year (SSi) despatched troops across the Corinthian 
Gulf. 

Meanwhile the Amphictions rmder Theban guidance had 
not been inactive, but formally declared a sacred war against 
the sacrilegious Anolators of Delphi. In the second campaign- 
ing season the Phocian army had been augmented to some 
5000 men. To facilitate the defence of the Delphic sanctuarj’", 
Philomelus fortified it with a wall. Then he took the offensive 
and invaded Opuntinn Locris wnth the double purpose of 
ravaging the covmtrj' and preventing a junction between the 
Boeotians and their Thessalian allies. But the ancient 
accounts of this and of two subsequent expeditions, in one 
of which the Boeotians appear for the first time to have taken 
part in the fighting, while the other was directed against the 
Thessalians, arc so vague that it is impossible to determine 
n hat Philomchis’ plans of campaign really were (or to identify 
the sites of several engagements) in all of which Philomelus 
Avorslcd his adversaries. At length the tide of success turned 
.and aPNcon among the northern foot-liills of Parnassus the 
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Phocian army, now augmented to 10,000 mercenaries and 
supported by 1500 Acbaeans, suffered a heavy reverse at the 
hands of the Boeotians.^ Philomelus himself was slain, but 
his adjutant, Onomarchus, rallied the remnants of the army 
and brought them safely back to Delphi. 

The serious disaster to their arms produced some wavering 
among the Phocians. But many of the doubters were 
deterred by Onomarchus’ ready eloquence from treating for 
peace, and he then procured his election as generalissimo in 
place of PhUomelus. Secure in his authority, he caused the 
arrest of any that continued hostile to his policy and 
impounded their property. It is probable that Philomelus 
had already begun to “ borrow ” from the temple-funds at 
Delphi in order to carry on the war and especially to double 
his mercenary army.^ His successors certainly availed them- 
selves freely of the all but inexhaustible treasures of the 
temple, gold and silver objects being turned into currency, 
which bore the names of Onomarchus and later on of 
Phalaecus, while bronzes and iron dedications were melted 
down and converted into weapons and defensive armour.® 
Onomarchus next reconstructed his army by engaging fresh 
mercenari^. He invaded both eastern Locris and western 
Boeotia, his most noteworthy achievement being the capture 
of Orchornenus. He also used some of the abundant monies 
now at his disposal for other mihtary purposes, when he 
secured the alliance of Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae, by a gift 


uncertain. Diodorus (XVI, 26) places the first 
c^rophe“?N^n™ remaining operations including the 

rnodem \mter8 state that Philomelus at some time before his death 

W. Parke. Greek Mercenary Soldier,, 
and XVI versions in Diodorus (XVI, 30, 1 
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of substantial subsidies. To exploit the disunion of the 
Thessalians in that -way Tvas an astute move, but it over- 
looked one grave responsibility. The Thessalian League, in 
view of the double threat from Pherae and from Phocis, 
turned to Philip of Macedon. The king entered Thessaly and 
marched against Lycophron, who appealed to his new ally. 
A Phocian corps, seven thousand strong and commanded by 
Onomarchus’ younger brother, Phayllus, hurried to the rescue 
but was routed by Phihp, Thereupon Onomarchus with all 
his available men invaded Thessaly and defeated Philip on 
two occasions (853). But the tables were turned in the 
following year. It opened auspiciously enough for Onomar- 
chus as he began by capturing two additional towns in 
Boeotia. But then the Thessalian situation again demanded 
bis attention, for Philip had returned with augmented forces 
to co-operate with his Thessalian allies. A decisive engage- 
ment was fought near the shores of the Gulf of Pagasae. The 
opposmg mfantry seem to have been about equal in strength, 
but Onomarchus had only a few htmdred cavalry to oppose 
^ three thousand moxmted Thessalians and hlacedonians. 
Pbihp inflicted a crushing defeat, Onomarchus himself was 
killed and nearly a third of the Phocian army was wiped out. 

addition some three thousand were taken prisoner and 
mibsequently executed by Philip as sacrilegious robbers. 

Once again a brief period of success was followed by a 
crisis in the affairs of Phocis. Phayllus took his brother’s 
place and continued to spend the Delphic treasure freely, 
to obtain enough mercenaries to make good the heavy 
*^^sualties recently incurred, he offered double the normal 
mte of pay. Then, too, he repeated the requests of his pre- 
decessors to other Greek states to intervene on behalf of 
hocis. The Athenians had already acted ; for, after his 
victory, Philip bad first captured Pherae and expelled its 
^ler and then moved through Thessaly, preparatory to an 
invasion of Phocis. As soon as his intention became known, 
he Athenians mustered a force of citizens, composed of 5000 
infantry and 400 cavalrj’', and despatched them with 
^ speed to defend the pass of Thermopylae. To have over- 
come this opposition would have been very costly, and Philip 
coidd afford to wait ; so he withdrew again into iVIacedonia. 

ciiaca and Sparta by this time had also sent some troops 
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to the assistance of Phayllus.^ Meanwhile the affairs of 
central Greece had reacted on the Peloponnesian states. 
The Spartans had been laying plans to overpower Megalopolis 
and then to recover Messenia at a time when the natural 
champions of these states, the Thebans, were too occupied on 
their own frontiers to intervene. Megalopolis appealed to 
Athens, but in spite of Demosthenes’ advocacy the Athenians 
declined to meddle with Peloponnesian quarrels. By 852 
each side had, however, foimd allies. Sparta was aided by 
three thousand men from Phocis and by contingents from 
Ehs, Achaea, Phhus, and Mantinea. A year later Thebes 
also sent some help. But the other Arcadian cities, Messenia, 
and Argos aligned themselves with Megalopolis. Intermittent 
but on the whole indecisive fighting disturbed the peace of 
the Peloponnese probably for two years. In the end the 
pohtical situation remained tmehanged and Sparta was no 
nearer attaining either of her objectives. 

In the interval the war in central Greece had continued. 
Phayllus, after suffering three reverses in western Boeotia, 
WM more successful against his northern neighbours in Locris, 
whose towns he conquered one by one, only to be worsted 
once more by the Boeotians. Soon afterw-ards he died and 
was succeeded by Phalaecus. That the Boeotians did not 
press home their advantage more effectively may have been 
ue partly to inefficient leadership, and it is perhaps signift- 
cant that the name of not one of their military leaders has 
su^ved. But they were also hampered by lack of funds. 

ey ad indeed collected some contributions from allies;* 

^ u it ivas not till 851 that their finances were somewhat 
^proved by a substantial gift from Artaxerxes m. For> 
oug a Theban mercenary force had crossed to Asia 
Art^h some years earlier to support the rebel satrap, 
Gr Thebes subsequently made her peace with the 

n fben sent 800 talents. In return he requested 

o o ophtes to take part in his Egyptian expedition. 


e'l'merates together the Athenian force, lOM 
in another place (^VT. Ts defence of Thermop^e 

in any other eoiirr-o f ^ givmg any numbers. As there is no hin 

may be aBsuinerl tv. t Athenian interventions in Phoois at this tnne i 
What part the Sn ^ Thermopylae and then returned home, 

nowhere stated Achaean regiments played in any operations is 

* H.-H. 136. 
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Phalaecus Avas the son of Onomarchus. As he was either 
stiU a minor or barely of age, his uncle before his death had 
nominated an older man, Mnaseas, to act as his guardian and 
military advisor. The Sacred War continued fitfuUy imtil 
3i7, but degenerated more and more into a series of border 
raids by the Phocians into Boeotia and by the Boeotians 
mto Phocian territory. If the honoms in the field appear to 
have been fairly eveifiy divided, the Phocians kept their hold 
not only on Delphi but on several towns in western Boeotia. 
In view of the lavish use that they made of the Delphic 
treasure it is interesting to find that the rebuilding of the 
temple, which had been wrecked by an earthquake about 
878, was, though occasionally interrupted, not suspended. 
This is proved by the extant records of the “ temple- 
builders ” (I’aoTTocol), a board whose members were drawn 
from various parts of the Greek world, including Delphi 
itself.^ Wellnigh half a centurj’’ elapsed before the new 
structure Avas completed. 

§ 6, PHILIP IN CHALCIDICE AND HIS WAR AVITH ATHENS 

Philip’s anti-Phocian actiAdties, although they did not meet 
’('Tth imiform success and involved him in some temporary 
loss, in the end brought him considerable advantage. Nor 
did these matters absorb all his time and thought. In 854 
he strengthened his hold on Thrace by the capture of I^Iaronea 
and Abdera. Then, in the folloAving year, before he suffered 
defeat at the hands of Onomarchus, he had laid siege to 
Hethone and captured it. Its inhabitants Avere permitted to 
leaA^e, but the city itself was destroyed and its territory incor- 
porated in Jlacedonia. Later, after he had crushed Onomar- 
cbus, he had seized Pagasae, thereby winning a Anluable port 
and gaining control of the peninsula of l^Iagnesia. Then for 
perhaps tAvo years he Avas busy increasing his influence in 
the interior of Thrace by Arinning over one or other of its 
native rulers. His friendly relations Arith Cersobleptcs did 
not, hon-cA-er, last long, for that prince A'cry soon turned to 
Athens. Philip replied by seeking the friendship of Amadoeus 
and .allied himself Avith Byzantium and Perinthus. Next he 
laid siege to the stroim fortress of Ileracon Teichos situated 

; t’'’' SuII., 23^-253. Oulv n portian of ono inscription 

in H.-Il. 
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in Cersobleptes’ domain. These operations in the vicinity of 
the Thracian Chersonese produced a warlike reaction in 
Athens. Under the guidance of Euhulus, who towards the 
end of the war with the allies had become a member of the 
board which controlled the Theoric Fund and, through his 
exceptional sldll in finance, had rapidly gained an ascendancy 
in the ecclesia, the Athenians had for some years pursued a 
policy of peace and retrenchment. Philip’s threat to Ther- 
mopylae had indeed been answered by a prompt mobilization, 
so that the king’s plan to enter central Greece had for the 
time being been frustrated. But we have seen how Athens 
refused to be drawn into a Peloponnesian war and had declined 
to come to the aid of the Rhodian democrats. Nevertheless, 
when Philip attacked Heraeon Teichos, preparations were 
hiunedly made to send an Athenian armament of forty 
triremes to Thrace to protect Athenian interests and assist 
Cersobleptes. Before it could sail, news came that Philip 
was dead. Actually he had fallen sick and had abandoned 
the siege. Lulled into a false sense of security, the Athenians 
gave up the projected expedition. It was perhaps in the 
same year (852) that Sestos was recovered by Chares. Sub- 
sequently a body of Athenian settlers was sent to occupy the 
town.^ Whatever the nature of his illness, Philip had 
recovered by 851. He secured the Illyrian frontier of Mace- 
donia by the establishment of new mihtary posts and com- 
p^ed the prince of the Molossi in Epirus to acknowledge 
s overlordship. Hjs admirals prosecuted the war actively 
agamst Athens by raiding her island dependencies and 
^pturmg a grain fleet as it rounded the southern end of 

Above all, Philip turned his attention once more to Chalei- 
ce and the Olynthian League. The friendly relations 
e w^n him and the Olynthians had imdergone a change, 
e atter, acting from motives that are obscure, had given 
asy um to two of Phihp’s old rivals for the Macedonian throne. 
abides tlM, they had approached Athens with a view to an 
am^ce although it might have been thought that Athenian 
po cy unng the past five years did not encourage hope of 


Khodes Samian exiles found refuge in 

Maiuri in Nuova ™ honour of a Rhodian publislied by A. 

di Rodi e Oos, 3-4. 
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military and naval support sufficient to act as an effective 
check on Macedonia, merely by treating with Athens, 

they were communicating with a state that was at war with 
Philip, thereby increasing his suspicions and even exasper- 
ating him. As usual, however, he avoided precipitate action. 
He had protested to Olynthus in 852 but without effect. 
Then in 849, after the conclusion of his operations in the 
west and north-west, he repeated his demands. When they 
were again refused he proceeded to break up the federation. 
Most of the constituent towns of the 01}Tithian League 
appear to have surrendered without fighting, although some, 
like Stagirus, offered resistance. The Olynthians, now filled 
with extreme alarm, once more turned to Athens, this time 
with an urgent appeal for immediate military aid. The 
Athenians were divided in their coimsels. A majority were 
still disposed towards non-intervention, but a growing 
minority, whose chief spokesman was Demosthenes, favomed 
more vigorous measures. Reference has already been made 
to certain of Demosthenes’ earliest political utterances. 
Bom in 384, he had, when seven years of age, lost his father. 
Of the substantial patrimony of fourteen talents which should 
ultimately have been his, the bulk was lost o^ving to fraud 
or mismanagement on the part of his legal guardians. As a 
youth he became a pupU of Isaeus, then the leading authority 
on testamentary suits, and in- 863 pleaded his own case 
against his guardians. Although the jury retruned a verdict 
in his favour, it is doubtful whether he ever recovered more 
than a small fraction of his property. He took to professional 
speech-writing and thereby deepened his knowledge of 
Athenian law. Also by assiduous practice he succeeded in 
overcoming certain physical disabilities which would have 
militated against his success as a public speaker. In addition 
he was a keen observer of affairs, so that by 355 he was already 
taking a prominent part in a political trial. His first speech 
in the assembly was, as we have seen, delivered in the follow- 
ing year, when he advocated a reform of the syxnmories. His 
first oration on tlie relations between Athens and Philip of 
IMacedon — ^the so-called First Philippic — ^was probably spoken 
in 851. It begins with a broad review of Philip’s past 
activities, from which the orator draws the conclusion that 
nothing but instant action could forestall the imminent 
' 10 
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danger threatening Athens from the Macedonian king. He 
then brings forward his concrete proposals, namely, to have 
a fleet of fifty vessels constantly in commission to counter the 
naval activities of Phflip’s admirals,^ and to have a small 
army of 2000 hoplites and 200 cavalry ready for every 
emergency : of this corps a quarter shall be composed of 
Athenian citizens. 

Although Demosthenes developed the fuU powers of his 
political oratory in this speech, it failed to bring about any 
change of policy. Two years afterwards, when the Olynthians 
addressed their appeal to the Athenians, it was Demosthenes 
who championed their cause. In his three orations on the 
affairs of Olynthus he enlarged again on the danger to his 
countrymen from the Macedonian king, advocated the 
despatch of an immediate armament to the north, and con- 
sidered what was probably the most mgent problem con- 
nected with such an expedition, finance. While in the first 
speech he is still sufficiently guarded to make alternate pro- 
posals ^for he was treading on dangerous groimd — ^in the 
third he bluntly demands the repeal of the existing laws 
governing the Theoric Fund and its employment for naval 
and military purposes. The appeal of Olynthus and the 
speech^ that it called forth belong to the period immediately 
preceding the siege of Olynthus itself, when Phihp was still 
engaged in annexing the other towns in the federation. 
Athenian public opinion was veering round towards inter- 
vention ; yet, mstead of acting swiftly, as they had done when 
huip threatened Thermopylae, the Athenians continued for 
months to deliberate. Before their minds were fully made up, 
p dealt a very shrewd blow at his opponents, by per- 
sua mg the cities of Euboea, with the exception of Carystus, 
o secede from Athens. The king had calculated rightly that 
. would place the recovery of the neighbouring 

isl^d before the claims of Olynthus, although Demosthenes’ 
voice at east was raised against an Euboean expedition.* 


to ^ speech (§ 32) Demosthenea advises the Athenians 

to hnrTT;^ t>iB TT ' 1 other islands in that region as bases from which 

to harry the vessels and porta of Philip. 

as at this tme that a supporter of Eubulus, Meidias, who had 
expediting, Demosthenes about the advisability of an Euboean 
durinir thn n’ ° ^ exulted the orator when he was acting as choregus 
dunng the Dionysiac festival. At the instance of Demosthenes a vote of 
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Nevertheless it was sent under the leadership of Phocion, 
who won a Pjrrrhic victory but failed to recover the cities. 
They remained independent and the Athenian maritime 
confederacy thereby lost several of its few remaining member. 

At length in the summer of 848 Philip invested Olynthus. 
In answer to one more appeal from the city an Athenian 
foree of 2800 was sent off imder Chares, but by the time 
that it neared its destination Olynthus had fallen. It was 
destroyed and its inhabitants enslaved. Destruction was also 
visited on the other communities in Thrace — according to a 
statement made by Demosthenes seven years later there were 
thirty-two in adtoion to ApoUonia and Olynthus itself.^ 
The king’s reasons for this barbarous severity are obscure, 
as it ran counter to his usual pohcy. He must have been 
convinced that that area would never be completely con- 
trolled by Macedonia as long as it contained commimities 
which, if merely aUied to him, would always strive to recover 
their freedom of action and would naturally gravitate towards 
other Greek states to attain that end. 


§ 7. THE PEACE OF PHILO CRATES 

The surviving records of the eighteen months after Philip’s 
capture of Olynthus are a tangle of diplomatic moves and 
coimter-moves. This confusion is due to the nature of the 
sources. There is no reliable historical account of these 
events, for Diodorus is at his worst in teUing the story, and 
his moral reflections on the deserved' fate of the sacrilegious 
Phocians are a poor substitute for what he does not give us- — 
an intelligent and intelligible narrative. For fuller informa- 
tion it is necessarj'^ to turn to the Athenian orators, but their 
versions of the negotiations -with Phflip were not pubhshed 
tUl several years later, and are so obviously "nritten from a 
party point of view and so filled with personal recriminations 
that the truth is not easy to determine. 

censure -n-as passed on Meidias by the ecdesxa. In addition, Demosthenes 
prepared to prosecute Meidias for sacrilege. But the extant ^eeoh against 
Meidias -was never delivered ; for -when the trial, after much delay, was at 
last duo to take place in 347, Demosthenes was supporting the policy of 
Eubulus. Hence it was probably for political reasons that ho did not press 
the charge further, but accepted damages of thirty minae from the defendant. 

* Philipp., HI, 20. 
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The destruction of Olynthus and the Chalcidic League pro- 
duced something like consternation at Athens. For the time 
being the spokesmen of opposite political parties were united 
in their action for the common weal. Representatives were 
sent to various states in the Peloponnese. Amongst them 
was Aeschines, whose earlier career, though' hardly distin- 
guished, had at least been varied. After some experience as 
a school teacher and an actor he had become clerk of the 
Athenian assembly. He now emerged as a supporter of 
Eubulus and a powerful speaker. But his efforts and those 
of his fellow envoys to persuade the Peloponnesian cities to 
unite against Philip met TOth no response. It has indeed been 
suggested that the action of Eubulus in approaching the other 
states of Greece was merely a device for satisfying public 
opinion in Athens. But the extant evidence does not seem 
to justify So cynical a view ; and we may credit Eubulus 
and his supporters with a genuine desire to arouse Greek 
sentiment to what they were at last convinced was a national 
danger. With the failure of these negotiations the wisest, 
indeed the only, course was to seek an agreement with the 
enemy. This appeared the more feasible because PhiUp had 
himself sounded the Athenians on the subject of peace even 
before the fall of Olynthus. His motives in working for an 
accommodation with Athens are obsciu’e. One can only 
swmise that he did not yet consider the time ripe to crush 
inost formidable opponent. His management of the 
negotiations and his later conduct make it clear that in 847- 
846 he was plajing for time. Unhappily for Athens the 
situation in Phocis had undergone a sudden change. Phalae- 
^ conduct of the Sacred War dissatisfied his countrymen, 
e was replaced by a board of three commanders ; but, 
emg cabled to keep a great part of his mercenaries, he 
j fi ^ himself near Thermopylae and acted indepen- 
dently of the Phocian government. His depredations in 
. °eotia were so severe that Thebes appealed to Philip to 
intervene. The Phocian government, on the other hand, 
apjnoac e oth Sparta and Athens. Both states responded 
wi mi tary aid, but Phalaecus, ignoring the action of his 
countrymen, refused to co-operate with the Athenian and 
ace aemc^an contingents, who thereupon returned to their 
respec ive omes. To the Athenian assembly the conduct of 
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Phalaecus, apart from its discourtesy, was suspect ; and 
events soon showed that they were not entirely wrong. 

However, the immediate result was that the ecclesia 
authorized direct negotiations with the Macedonian king. 
Among the envoys were Philocrates, who had proposed the 
motion to appoint a delegation, Aeschines, and Demosthenes, 
who was a member of the Council of Five Himdred in 847- 
846. Arrived at PeUa, they were treated with great con- 
sideration by Philip, but the terms which they reported to 
the assembly amounted to no more than a recognition of the 
status quo by Macedonia and Athens and by their respective 
aUies. There were, moreover, two reservations. Phihp, 
while agreeing that each side should retain what it held, 
insisted on the exclusion of Phocis and of the sea-town of 
Halus in Thessaly which he was engaged in reducing at that 
time. At two meetings the assembly dehberated. Finally, 
on the motion of Philocrates, Philip’s terms were accepted. 
Demosthenes, however, carried a proposal to delete the 
clause excluding Phocis and Halus from the pact, which would 
at least leave their future status undetermined. But the 
representatives of Philip, who had appeared in Athens to 
administer the oath to the Athenians and their allies, made 
it clear that their master would not consent to this change. 
In the end the assembly followed the counsels of Eubulus and 
accepted the original terms. 

It then became necessary to send a delegation to receive 
the oath from Phihp and Ws alhes. The personnel was the 
same as before, but proved far from harmonious. Since it 
was believed that the peace would date from the time when 
the king swore to the agreement, Demosthenes exerted 
himself to expedite matters as much as possible; for any 
conquests that Philip might make in the interval he would 
certainly insist on retaining. But Demosthenes’ colleagues 
set the pace. After an initial delay at Athens they made 
their way slowly to Pella, and, when they found the king 
still absent in Thrace, awaited his arrival instead of going on 
to meet him. But even when Philip had returned to his 
capital, the real business of the mission was postponed. 
Besides, other states had sent representatives to his court 
to secure advantages for themselves, and the king appears 
to have excelled himself in charming all that he met without 
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giving anything away. What Demosthenes had feared had 
indeed happened. While the Athenian mission had delayed, 
Philip had subdued Ccrsobleptes and greatly strengthened 
his hold on Thraee. At Pella Philip was not slow to notice 
the laek of agreement amongst the Athenian legates ; for, 
while Demosthenes cared little for the future of Phoeis'and 
was mainly desirous of safeguarding the political integrity of 
the Boeotian League, his colleagues, and especially Aeschines, 
continued to plead on behalf of the Phocians. The king’s 
assurances that Phocis would not suffer at his hands finally 
convinced Aeschines, who, in common with his fellow 
ambassadors, except Demosthenes, was also ill-advised 
enough to accept the gifts which Philip pressed on them. 
The envoys then accompanied Philip and his army into 
Thessaly and at Pherac the oaths were at last taken by him 
and by his allies. Then the Athenian delegation returned 
home after an absence of two and a half months (April-June, 
346). 


Heated debates followed. Demosthenes immediately laid 
his version of the transactions before the assembly, at the 
same time charging his colleagues with corrupt and treason- 
able practices. But the deep impression made by him 
momentarily on his hearers was completely dispelled a 
few days later when Aeschines, quoting the promises of Philip 
and even presenting a despatch from him, triumphantlv ^^n- 
dicated himself and his fellows. The ecclesia accepted his 
assurance that Philip’s designs were directed against Thebes 
^S^-mst Phocis, and passed a resolution of thanks to the 
ace onian king. At the same time the Athenians called 
upon t e Phocians to surrender Delphi to the Amphictionic 
unci . Meanwhile the situation in central Greece had under- 
gone a swift change. TiTiile still in Thessah^ Philip com- 
mumcate with the Athenians and imdted them to send a 
• oTce to Thermopylae and to co-operate with him 

m settlmg the affairs of Phocis and Boeotia. On this occasion 
T ®^&ris followed Demosthenes’ advice and refused, 
stead they were content to notify the king of the resolu- 
on a a ^ just been passed by the assembly. Yet it would 
ave een vnser if they had listened to Eubulus, who wished 

to wTf 1 ?? politicaUy, but to take the part 

eh er positiop ^mong the Qreek s^a|eg entitled her in 
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adjusting the differences among her northern neighbours, 
which had disturbed the peace of Hellas for more than a 
decade. Philip, however, had not waited for their reply. He had 
suddenly appeared at Thermopylae and received the capitu- 
lation of Phalaecus on terms. The Phocian leader and his 
mercenaries were allowed to depart whither they would.^ 
Deserted by the essential part of their army, the Phocians 
could only submit to Philip, although a few communities put 
up some resistance. Then Philip brought the question of 
their fate before the Araphietionic Coimcil. When sundry 
proposals of varying severity had been ventilated, it was 
resolved that their towns should be broken up and the 
inhabitants dispersed in open villages. They were disarmed, 
and a heavy tribute spread over a number of years was 
imposed to make good the sums that had been taken from 
the Delphic sanctuary. ^ The Phocian votes in the Amphic- 
tionic League were transferred to Philip, who, in addition, 
had himself chosen to preside at the Pythian festival that was 
about to be celebrated. 

These events had once more thrown the Athenians into a 
turmoil. It was not allayed by a despatch from the king 
justifying his action against Phocis, seeing that that state 
had been expressly excluded from the treaty between himself 
and Athens. Then, when the Athenians intimated that they 
were not sending the usual official delegates to the Pythia, 
he replied by demanding Athens’ recognition of himself as a 
member of the Amphictionic League. The assembly was 
disposed to answer with a curt refusal, but on this occasion 
Demosthenes convinced his countrymen of the folly of pro- 
voking the king and perhaps bringing on themselves the 
combined hostility of Philip and the Amphictions. The 
peace must be kept at all costs and it would be more 

^ The Phocian leader and his men after various experiences found their 
way to Crete, where they participated in the local warfare, Phalaecus was 
killed at the siege of Cydonia. A part of his troops later returned to the 
Pelopounese and entered the service of Elean exiles. But they suffered defeat, 
and those that were captured wore enslaved. 

’ Diodorus (XVI, 66, 6) estimates the total sum taken from Delphi at 10,000 
talents. The annual tribute imposed on the Phocians was originally 60 talents 
a year, but such was their poverty that they did not pay the first instalment 
tin 343. In 338, when Philip helped to restore the Phocian cities, the Amphic- 
tiona mduoed the tribute to 10 talents. This sum cgntinued to be paid 
annually tg 324, Cf. the lists in Sj/ll., 230-235, 
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than impolitic for the Athenions, uJio Jind nlrcndy been 
compelled to acquiesce in so many lossas, to remain obdurate 
in face of Philip’s determination. Later events were to show 
that Demosthenes did not intend permanent submission to the 
will of the lifaccdonian ruler, bill hoped by present conecssions 
to pave the way for an nnli-Mnccdoninn coalition at a more 
favourable time. From this dale on liis ascendancy in the 
rcclcsia became more and more marked, whereas until 340 
he had generally represented a minority opinion. 

The views of Isocrates arc in strong contrast toDctnosthcncs’ 
estimate of the political situation in J)40 and of the future. 
The aged publicist issued his soon after the Peace 

of Philocratcs.i He had long been convinced that an amicable 
alliance of the lending Greek states — Athens, Sparta, Argos, 
and Thebes — which would guarantee the pence of Jlcllas 
could not be brought about by any of Ibese stales, and he 
called upon Philip to create such a aviijiaxln and, when he 
had reconciled the cities with c;ich other and willi himself, 
to lead a combined expedition against Persia. It is not too 
much to say that Isocrates bad a clearer notion of Philip’s 
greatness than any of his Greek contemporaries. At the same 
time it must be admitted that his point of view is narrowly 
Hellenic. Philip is merely to be president of the tn'iifiayla 
and its military' leader ; he is not to exercise any .sovereignty 
over his Greek allies. Such a programme could not satisfy 
Philip, to whom the political dependence on himself of Greece 
was both an end in itself — the last step in his conquest of the 
Balkan peninsula — oTid a necessary preliminary to wresting 
from Persia her provinces in western Asia, Nevertheless 
Philip must have valued the support of so widely read a 
political essayist as Isocrates, The Philippus must always 
rank as a discourse of outstanding interest since its author 
to a great extent foresaw what his contemporaries foiled to 
discern, the political future of the Hellenic world. 

> mio dato of publication, after tho ponco and boforo tho dcfdniction of 
H imd July, 340. is fixed by internal ovidonco 



CHAPTER IX 


THE TRIIBDPH OF PHILIP 

§ 1. THE mVAL DIPLOMACIES OF DEMOSTHENES 
AND PHILIP 

F or five years after the Peace of Philocrates Athens 
was the scene of an embittered party warfare engen- 
dered by divergent views on foreign policy. Nor did 
Demosthenes and his chief supporters — ^prominent among 
them were two yoimger men of great talent, Hyperides and 
Lycurgus — ^fight their battles only in the assembly ; they 
. sought to cripple the opposition by instituting legal proceed- 
ings against its leading men. Soon after the peace had been 
signed by all Demosthenes gave notice of his intention to 
charge Aeschines with corrupt and treasonable conduct, but 
unwisely he associated with himself in the prosecution a 
certain Timarchus. Aeschines, on the principle that attack 
is the best means of defence, at once brought an action 
against Timarchus under a law which disqualified any citizen 
from speaking in the assembly who had been guilty of gross 
profligacy. Not only did he secure Timarchus’ conviction 
by the jury, but indirectly he threw discredit on Demosthenes, 
who foimd it expedient to postpone his attack on Aeschines 
to a more favourable time. 

The next eighteen months are a blank in our records ; but 
by 844 the diplomatic activity of Philip in the Peloponnese 
led Demosthenes to urge counter-measures on his countrymen. 
The king, taking into account the irritation felt in certain 
states against Athens for continuing to foster good relations 
with Sparta, made friendly overtures to the Messenians, 
Arcadians, Eleans, and Argives and backed up his advances 
by sending them money and mercenaries. In this way he 
won over the governing factions in these states. The efforts 
of Messene and Megalopolis to be admitted to the Amphic- 
tionic League about this time did not succeed, eveq though 

249 
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Philip may have supporlcd the applications. As a consolation 
prize they vere formally voted benefactors of Apollo and 
the Amphictions, since they had regularly contributed to the 
rebuilding of the temple.^ Philip’s negotiations in the 
Peloponncse soon became known at Athens. On the motion 
of Demosthenes the asscmblj' voted that he and some others 
be sent to the pro-Sfacedonian cities to win them back to the 
Hellenic cause. Demosthenes liimsclf visited both Argos 
and ^lesscnc. His public references to the king of Macedonia 
were so embittered that, when they came to the cars of 
Philip, he entered a diplomatic protest. The arrival of the 
lilacedonian envoys at Athens coincided with that of repre- 
sentatives from Argos and ^fcsscnc, who came to urge on the 
Athenians the abandonment of their friendship with Sparta. 
Demosthenes took the opportunity of making an uncom- 
promising attack on Philip’s policy in the presence of these 
various delegates. 

The Second Philipjiic, delivered in the autumn of Off, begins 
with a severe condemnation of the Athenians for their love of 
words instead of deeds. The speaker then strives to show that 
Philip, in spite of protests of friendship, is in reality directing 
all his efforts against Athens, and the Peloponnesian states 
arc warned of the danger of trusting Macedonia’s ruler. 

Every king, every despot is the enemy of freedom and the 
foe of law. Beware lest, while you seek to be rid of war, you 
find a master,”- The end of the speech contains veiled 
Mlusions to his political opponents at Athens, whom 
emosthenes holds chiefly responsible for Pliilip’s steadily 
Rowing influence in Greek affairs. The ofRcial reply of 
t ens to the Macedonian and Peloponnesian governments 
has not been preserved. 

^ dispute over Halonncsus strained 
stiU ftirther the relations between Philip and Athens. This 
small island between Pcparcthus and Seyms had formerly 
e Athens, but had latel}'^ been seized by a pirate 

gang. PMip expelled the interlopers, but then annexed the 
island, Athenians demanded its restoration, but Philip 
coun er y sending Python of Byzantium, a former pupil 
socra to Athens offering to reconsider the terms of the 
eace o g 6. The anti-Macedppian party at Athens put their 

■ 224. ? jj Philipp, 2S, 
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demands so high that all the negotiations eame to nothing, 
but an open rupture between the two states was stiU avoided. 

Demosthenes and his associates now took advantage of the 
growing hostility in Athens to Slacedonia and its king to 
ehminate their most influential opponents. Hyperides began 
by indicting Phdocrates for treason. The defendant, fore- 
seeing that he had a hopeless case, departed into voluntary 
exile and was condemned to death in absentia. Demosthenes 
then brought a similar charge against Aeschines, who, relying 
on the stUl considerable influence of Eubulus, his pohtical 
chief, elected to stand his trial. The extant speeches of the 
prosecutor and the defendant are our chief soimce for the 
diplomatic conversations that led up to the Peace of Philo- 
crates, although that of Demosthenes differs somewhat from 
the form in which it was dehvered in court. He had under- 
taken a difiicult, indeed a dangerous task, seeing that he had 
himself taken a part in the peace settlement of 846 which his 
political views of 348 led him to disclaim. Moreover, though 
he laboured with success to establish a strong presumption of 
Aeschines’ guilt, he was xmable to bring forward definite 
proofs. But his oratorj’’ in the existing state of public opinion 
was so effective that Aeschines was acquitted by a very small 
number of votes onl 5 \ That he was actually guilty of treason 
or gross corruption is neither proven nor probable. If he, in 
common with some of his associates, accepted gifts from 
Philip, his conduct was not condemned by ancient standards 
of political morality, unless he actively tried to bring about 
the overthrow of the state whose representative he was. 
That he ever meditated so doing there is not a shred of 
evidence. To veer round from an anti-Macedonian to a 
pro-Macedonian point of view may argue instability of political 
convictions, but was no crime. If it be true that the Athenian 
general, Phocion, lent the weight of his influence to secure 
Aeschines’ acquittal, then it is even harder to believe that the 
orator had been guilt}’’ of criminal conduct. For Phocion’s 
reputation for rigid integrity, which was as proverbial as that 
of Aristides had once been, would not have allowed him to 
condone a flagrant piece of corruption even in a political 
associate. 

By this time Philip had seen the impossibility of winning the 
Athenians for his designs by the of friendship. He 
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therefore sought to isolate them yet further by bringing 
Megara and Euboea to his side. But, although he overthrew 
the existing democracies in Oreus and Eretria, replacing 
them by his own supporters, he failed against Chalcis. A 
similar conspiracy, aided by his mercenaries, to seize the 
government at Megara was scotched by prompt action on the 
part of the Athenians. They sent troops under Phocion to 
occupy Nisaea and prevented an oligarchic coup (Vital in 
Megara itself. During the winter of 848-842 Philip’s influence 
in the Peloponnese began to wane owing to the renewed efforts 
of Athens to create an anti-Macedonian alliance. Messenia, 
Argos, Megalopolis, and Achaea entered into close relations 
with her, though apparently without repudiating their earlier 
aUiances with Macedonia. About the same time an Athenian 
expedition was sent in haste to support the Ambraciots in 
resisting Philip’s advance to the northern shores of the 
Corinthian Gulf. 


§ 2. PHILIP IN THESSALY AND THRACE 

The Macedonian king’s varying relations with Athens and 
other states in southern Greece between 846 and 842 were 
only a part, and from the Macedonian point of view not the 
most important part, of his ceaseless activity. His north- 
western frontier still required a watcliful eye and, on occasion, 
a slrong hand. Early in 844 he invaded Ill 3 Tia and returned 
with ^bstantial spoils, but we can only guess that this was a 
punitive raid to pumsh earlier incursions into Macedonian 
temtory by the enemy. Of greater significance is his ascend- 
ancy m Thessaly which by this year had become so unques- 
lone th^ the Thessalians volimtarily accepted him as their 
arc on. Though these communities continued nominally to 
coun^ as aUies, Thessaly in reality became a Macedonian 
prc^nce. It was divided into four administrative units, each 
imuer a Macedonian governor, and the Thessalians undertook 
q? ^ jj. contributions of troops and funds to the king. 
PLT ^ ^ failure of his negotiations with Athens 

mnp once more crossed swords with Arybbas of Epirus, the 
^cle of his wife Olympias, and deposed him. Her brother, 
exan er, replaced him as the president of an Epirot League, 
Phihp enlarged at the expense of its neigh- 
r ere y he secured Macedonian control of this area 
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almost as effectively as he had previously done in Thessaly. 
Arybbas with two sons made his escape and found a home in 
exile at Athens,’^ But Philip’s attempt to dominate all of 
north-western Greece to the Gulf and to sectme Naupactus for 
the Aetohans, after adding them to his steadily mounting list 
of allies, was frustrated by an Athenian expedition to 
Ambracia. Only a costly and lengthy series of operations 
could have brought him a victorious issue in that diflQcult 
countr3\ Evidently he did not consider the advantages to be 
derived from success in such an enterprise commensurate with 
the sacrifices that it would entail. 

Instead he turned his attention once again to the Thracian 
hinterland. Only the vaguest statements regarding his 
campaigns there have survived, notwithstanding that they 
lasted the best part of a year (842-841). He deposed Cerso- 
bleptes, thereby openly violating for the first time the Peace 
of 846 to which the Thracian had been a party. Then he 
advanced far into the interior in the direction of the Euxine. 
Another native prince was deprived of his throne and the 
whole of this conquered country was incorporated in 
Macedonia. To make his new possessions safe Philip founded 
a new city on the upper Hebrus (Maritza), called after himself, 
Phihppopolis, and established other fortified posts. With 
Perinthus and Byzantium he had been allied for some years ; 
now he made agreements with more remote outposts of 
Hellenism, like Odessus, and with native tribes in the interior, 
like the Getae. Aenus on the Thracian coast opposite 
Samothrace, which had hitherto held to Athens, also joined 
Phihp at this time. 

This rapid expansion of Macedonian supremacy eastwards, 
which promised to give Philip before long control of the 
W’estem shores of the Black Sea, even without other complica- 
tions was calculated to cause grave alarm at Athens and to 
lead to war. Actually it was a renewal of the dispute about 
the Thracian Chersonese which led to an open rupture with 
Philip. Although by the Peace of PhUocrates that territory 
had been recognized as an Athenian dependency, the city of 
Cardia, situated on the western shore of the neck of the 
peninsula, had been expressly excluded and was an ally of 

' See the reinaina of a decree passed by the Athenian assembly in his 
behalf, H.-H. 144. 
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Macedonia. Twice within a decade — in 358 and 043 — 
Athenian settlers had been sent to the Chersonese, where they 
seem to have lived harmoniously with the earlier population.^ 
On the second occasion, however, some of the new immigrants 
quarrelled -with the people of Cardia. The Athenian mercenary 
captain, Diopithes, was sent with a few ships to liclp the 
colonists and attached the Cardians, who promptly applied to 
Philip and received a l\raccdonian garrison. Diopithes, in 
order to raise money to pay his troops, plundered merchant- 
men and levied contributions on the coast towns. Then he 
carried out a raid into ]\Incedoninn territory. At this juncture 
Philip notified Athens of his intention to stand by the 
Cardians and at the same time protested formally against the 
aggressions of Diopithes. It is obvious that Diopithes’ 
conduct had been entirely unjustifiable, and voices were 
raised in the Athenian assembly demanding his dismissal and 
calling for a conciliatory ans^vcr to Philip’s just demands. 
But Demosthenes, who had been instrumental in having 
Diopithes sent to the Chersonese, not merely defended that 
officer s actions and warned the Athenians against dismissing 
so efficient a soldier, but took the opportunity of urging a 
vigorous prosecution of the war against Philip. In truth, 
Diopithes and his affairs play only a subordinate part in 
Demosthenes’ superb oration, On the Chersonese. In it and 
m the Third Philippic, delivered somewhat later in 841, the 
omtor r^umes with full vigour and imsurpasscd mastery of 
phrase his open crusade against Philip and all his works. The 
second speech aroused liis countrymen to such a pitch of 
CTiergy as had not been seen in Athens for more than a decade, 
t ast it was the turn of deeds, not words. 


§ 8. EENEWED WAR BETWEEN ATHENS AND PHILIP 
In the last section of the Third Philippic Demosthenes had 
tormulated the course of action which the Athenians should 
o^ (w to meet the existing crisis. They must send immediate 
rem orcements to the Chersonese, wliile preparations on a 
greater scale Avere being pushed on at home, and they must 
ma ’e one more effort to unite as many Greeks as possible into 

tnmrd (H.-H. 145) appointing Clinroa to snfe- 

■DOBBBHfrinn nf + 1 . • Elaeus in tho Chorsonoso, “ so that tho ElaoanB, in 
Mttlera in the equitably with tho Athenian 
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an anti-Macedonian coalition. This last proposal the orator 
had already enuneiated in the speeeh On the Chersonese. He 
himself noTV visited Byzantium and won its citizens over to 
the Athenian side. Hyperides exerted himself in the same 
sense in Rhodes and Chios, and though we hear of no formal 
aUianee with Athens, both islands sent aid to Byzantium 
some months later when the eity was besieged by Phihp. 
Meanwhile help was despatehed to Diopithes, and a squadron 
commanded by Chares sailed for the northern Aegean. A 
militarj’’ expedition imder Phocion and Cephisophon recovered 
Oreus and Eretria. A confederacy of all the Euboean cities 
came into being. Its congress met at Chalcis and an alliance 
was made between this League and Athens. In the winter 
Demosthenes and others strove to arouse the mainland states 
to their danger. The result of their efforts was disappointing ; 
for the Hellenic League which was convened at Athens in the 
spring of 840 included, besides Athens and the Euboean 
Confederacy, only Corinth, Megara, and Achaea of the 
Peloponnesian states, and from north-western Greece, 
Acamania and Ambracia, Corcyra, and Leucas. 

In the summer Phihp brought matters to a head by calling 
on his nominal aUies, Perinthus and Byzantium, to assist him 
in a campaign against the Chersonese. Both cities declined, 
whereupon he began by besieging Perinthus. Its citizens 
received substantial help from Byzantium and also from 
Arsites who had succeeded Artaba 2 nis in the Phrygian satrapy. 
The circumstances in which Persia was thus drawn into the 
war on the side of the Greeks are extremely obscure, but it is 
possible that the Athenians had been diplomatically active 
in the previous year. Perinthus, which was situated on the 
steep cUffs of a httle peninsula and joined to the mainland 
only by a narrow strip of land, for several months staunchly 
resisted all the newest siege artillery, including movable 
towers and catapults which discharged arrows, that Philip’s 
engineers had devised for him. Foiled in his efforts to take 
the town, the king suddenly withdrew his army and attacked 
Byzantimn. But this city also was not imprepared. The 
Athenians, supported by the remaining members of their 
maritime league,^ sent one naval squadron under Chares and 

^ Cf. the decree (H.-H. 146) rewarding the Tenedians for their Bcrvices at 
this time. 
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soon after another under Phocion, while Chios and Rhodes 
also came to the rescue of their ally. Although Philip’s 
operations appear to have been protracted into the early part 
of 889, he was no more successful than he had been at 
Perinthus, mainly because, compared with his opponents’ 
naval strength, his onm was negligible and an effective attack 
from the sea side was impossible. He withdrew his army and, 
after a punitive expedition against a Scytljian tribe and a 
brush with the Thracian Triballi, who inflicted severe losses 
on the ^laccdonian troops, he returned to his capital. 

§ 4. A NEW SACKED WAR. AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 
CItAEUONEA 

Philip’s double failure in the Propontis was the most serious 
set-back that he had suffered since his accession. Nevertheless 
he was by this time too familiar with Greek politics and \vith 
the resources of his antagonists to doubt the ultimate success 
of his plans. He must soon have become aware of Demos- 
thenes’ inability to create a solid anti-JIaccdonian bloc on 
the Greek mainland, and he might well wonder whether 
Athens herseK w’ould or could sustain the effort llmt she had 
recently begun at the behest of her foremost patriot. It is 
reasonable to suppose therefore that in any event a decision 
would not long be delayed. At the same time the naval power 
of Athens and her new and old allies was such that he must 
CTOcentratc all his strength on a military attack. It was 
hilip s good fortune — unless we arc to assume that his 
intrigues brought about the crisis, which is possible but not 
emonstrablc — ^that almost immediately he was able to 
utdize a wrangle in central Greece to attain his ends. 

Even before the king’s return to Macedonia from the 
ropontis a dispute had broken out in the Amphictionic 
eague. The Council, at the instance of the Locrians of 
Amphissa, had begun by imposing a fme on Athens for making 
an un a\vful dedication in the Delphic sanctuarj'', but had then 
een persuaded by Aeschines who was the Athenian repre- 
sen ative on the Council to divert its attention to the people 
. P, ""’bo had themselves been guilty of sacrilege in 
c ivating land sacred to the god. ATter some actual lighting 
between the people of Amphissa and Delphi, a special meeting 
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of the Council was convened at Thermopylae. Persuaded by 
Demosthenes the Athenians abstained from sending repre- 
sentatives to it. The Thebans, although by prevailing on the 
Locrians to propose their anti-Athenian resolution they had 
been the real instigators of the trouble, also held back from 
the meeting. The League, lacking the support of two of its 
strongest members, turned to Philip and invited him to 
punish Amphissa. But the plans of Philip, who lost no time 
in marching through Thessaly into Doris, were far deeper than 
a mere punitive expedition against an insignificant Locrian 
community. From Doris, instead of marching on Amphissa, 
he turned off into north-eastern Phocis to occupy and fortify 
the dismantled fortress of Elatea which commanded the 
main road into western Boeotia. Then he sent a delegation to 
Thebes informing her people of his intention to invade Attica. 
He asked either for the active co-operation of the Thebans or 
at least for an unopposed passage for his troops through 
Boeotia. 

Bad news travels fast, and Philip’s occupation of Elatea 
had quickly become known at Athens. Nine years later 
Demosthenes in his speech, On the Crown, vividly recalled to 
his cormtrymen the evening and night of panic after the 
receipt of those ill-tidings and reminded them how at the 
meeting of the assembly on the following day no man was 
willing to begin the debate until finally he himself came 
forward.^ His advice in the emergency was the immediate 
despatch of a delegation to Thebes to offer a military aUianee 
and to counteract the demands of Philip. It seemed a 
counsel of desperation, seeing that the relations between the 
two states had rarely been other than bad. In adopting it the 
Athenians must have pinned their hope on Demosthenes, who 
was one of the ten delegates deputed to hasten to Thebes, and 
to their expressed willingness to make important concessions 
to her. The arrival of the Athenian and Macedonian envoys 
at Thebes coincided and both parties stated their case 
before the Theban assembly. After mature deliberation the 
Thebans accepted the alliance offered bj'^ the Athenians, who 
had imdertaken to bear two-thirds of the cost of the war and 
to leave the supreme direction of the military campaign to 
the Theban High Command. In addition they withdrew all 

1 Demosthenes, On tke Croim, 1C9 ff. 
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claims to the frontier town of Oropus which had long been a 
source of contention and recognized Thebes’ hegemony over 
the Boeotian League. 

The efforts of the new allies to obtain assistanee from the 
rest of Greece met with only limited response. The Pelopon- 
nesian cities held aloof, and only those states whieh had 
already allied themselves with Athens in the preeeding 
year promised their support. At Athens the proposal that 
Demosthenes had first mooted at the time of the Olyntliian 
War was at last adopted, and the Theoric Fund was converted 
for the time being into a war-ehest. Its direction and that of 
the eity finances in general were in the hands of Lycurgus, 
a staunch supporter of Demosthenes. Once the mihtary 
preparations were completed, the allies occupied the various 
passes from Boeotia into Phocis, while a corps of 10,000 
mercenaries under Chares was detailed to bar the road leading 
from the Gulf of Corinth and Amphissa into Doris. But 
although some minor skirmishes occurred during the autumn 
and winter months, Phihp made no serious mihtary effort 
until the year 888 was well advanced. By that time he 
had received reinforcements from home and from his 
Thessahan alhes which brought his army up to some 
80,000 mfantry and 2000 cavalry. IVhen at last he 
stmck, it was with characteristic swiftness and cer- 
tainty of aim. He carried out a lightning campaign 
against Amphissa, which he took after crushing the battahons 
o Chares. By following up this stroke with the seizure of 
aupactus and transferring it to the safe-keeping of his 
Aetohan allies, he gained direct access to the Gulf. At the 
forced his enemies to reconsider the disposition 
o t eu troops, since there was now a possibility that he might 
execute a rear attack. 

, Greek commanders decided to withdraw their men from 
e passes and massed aU their troops in the vicinity of 
aeronea, with their right flank resting on the River 
ep isus. Here PhUip, who had returned to Elatea and then 
a vance through the pass of Parapotamii, whence his 
oponente had lately withdrawn, met them in the summer 

Greek army, which was numerically 
^ Macedonian, was disposed in such & 

way that the Theban battalions, headed by the Sacred Band, 
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were stationed on, the right and the Athenians on the left 
'vving. The centre was made up of mercenaries and contin- 
gents from a few of the allies who had lately joined Athens. 
The Jlacedonian left A\*ing, composed of the pick of the phalanx 
and supported by cavalry on its flank, was commanded by 
Philip’s son Alexander, while Philip was on the right. Stub- 
born as was the resistance of the Theban troops and especially 
of the Sacred Band, whose soldiers stood their ground until 
they were cut down to a man, they were gradually over- 
whelmed by the Macedonian plialangites. At the same time 
Philip executed a feigned retirement before the Athenians. 
Then, when they already seemed to see victory in their 
grasp, he turned to attack and broke their line. Lastly the 
Greek centre was enveloped by the victorious left and right 
wings of the enemy. 

The victory at Chaeronea put southern Greece at Philip’s 
mercy. The Athenians, it is true, in the expectation that a 
Macedonian army would forthnith invade Attica, made 
feverish preparations to stand a siege. The rural population 
was transported inside the fortified area and every man under 
sixty was summoned to the defence of the city. But the king 
had no intention of forcibly subjugating Athens. Of his late 
enemies Thebes had incurred his deepest displeasure, seeing 
that she had been his aUy for some time. He doubtless also 
regarded the continued existence of a united Boeotian 
Confederacy as a potential threat to his own hegemony in 
Greece. The main strength of Athens, however, was on the 
sea. To reduce the city, so long as her navy was intact, 
would have been both diflBcult and costly. Besides, to carr}'" 
out his future plan of wresting western Asia from the Great 
King, he needed the naval co-operation of Athens. Thus it 
came about that Philip’s treatment of his two chief opponents 
diverged widely. The Thebans were deprived of their 
hegemon3’' m Boeotia. Their leading anti-i\Iacedonian 
politicians were banished and the government was handed 
over to an oligarchy of three hundred, on whose loyalty to 
himself Philip could rely. In addition, a Macedonian garrison 
was placed in the Cadmea and another in Chalcis on Euboea, 
Hardl}^ less humbling to Theban pride was the restoration of 
hated cities, like Orchomenus, Thespiae, and Plataea. 

The Athenians received their first intimation that Philip’s 
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attitude towards themselves was likely to be more clement 
from their pohtician Demades who had been amongst the 
2000 Athenian prisoners taken by the king after Chaeronea. 
Demades had been sent as an emissary to Athens and was 
then deputed to return in company with Aeschines to obtain 
the best terms possible from the conqueror. Philip, who sold 
his Theban captives into slavery, sent back his Athenian 
prisoners without ransom. The Athenian maritime con- 
federacy was disbanded and the king retained the Chersonese. 
But Lenmos, Scyros, and Imbros, together with Delos and 
Samos, he permitted the Athenians to retain. He also gave 
them back Oropus and then enrolled them in the list of his 
allies. With the exception of Sparta, the Peloponnesian 
states, most of whom had in any case stood aside from the 
late war, accepted Philip’s supremacy. The Spartans were 
left to their policy of intransigent isolation, but had to look 
on helplessly at the loss of frontier territory to their neigh- 
boxirs in the Argolid, Arcadia, and Messenia. Corinth, in 
view of its strategic position at the Isthmus, received a 
Macedonian garrison. 


§ 5. COKGRESS OF CORINTH AND DEATH OF PHIUP 
The victorious soldier of Chaeronea, having made the most 
necessary dispositions to ensure the compliance of the several 
Greek commumties to his will, now gave place to the con- 
structive statesman. Towards the end of the year Philip 
summoned a congress of Greek states to Corinth, which was 
attended by delegates from all over Greece to the Macedonian 
order and from the Aegean islands. Sparta alone remained 
aloof The programme that Philip laid before the delegates 
provi ed for an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
several Greek states and Macedonia. i In case of war the 
supreme command was vested in Philip and each constituent 
federation undertook to furnish a certain quota 
o soldiers or ships. It is probable that in addition the Greek 
allies were also bound to each other by mutual alliances.* 

takeJht 260) which preserves part of the oath 

BMin ^ Wileken in Sitzuugs- 

Ts! ^ ’ phil.-hist. Klasse, 1929, 317. 

Leairae assumed by analogy with the 

^e f^ed by D^etrius in 302, which revived the League formed by 
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P^o^nsion was made for a syncdrion of the allies, the number 
of representatives from eaeh polis being variable and, in all 
likelihood, proportionate to its military strength. Its meet- 
ings, whether held at Corinth or at one of the centres of the 
national athletic festivals, were under the direction of five 
chairmen (r-poeSpoi). Philip himself was not a member of this 
Council, just as Athens had been excluded from the synedrion 
of allies in the Second Athenian Confederacy. Transgressors 
against the symmachy were to be punished by the military 
forces of the allies and Philip. The internal governments of 
the constituent members were to remain as they were at the 
date when the League was formed, and the independence of 
each polis was guaranteed. Nor were an}’’ cities to receive 
garrisons, although there can be no doubt that an exception 
was made in the case of those places in which Philip had 
already placed military establishments — Chalcis, the Cadraea, 
Corinth, and Ambracia in north-western Greece, Severe 
penalties were ordained against any citizen who attempted to 
subvert the constitution of his city or who entered the service 
of, or conspired with, any foreign power. These regulations 
were framed specifically to put an end to stasis and to stop the 
enlistment of Greeks as mercenaries in the service of Persia. 
Technically the lilacedonian king was merely, as generalissimo, 
the chief executive oflScer of the federation, while all major 
decisions were the responsibility of the synedrion.^ It need 
hardly be said, however, that in actual fact, Phihp retained 
in his onm hands the direction of the League’s foreign pohcy. 
The Council of the allies also acted as the supreme judicial 
court ; but it was, of course, within its competence to 
delegate the task of arbitrating in a dispute between two 
cities to one of the constituent members of the League. An 
actual instance of such procedure occurred about this time 
when the Argives, “ in accordance vith the resolution of the 
synedrion of the allies,” arbitrated between the islands of 
Melos and Cimolos.^^ 

It is clear that, while Philip was primarily concerned to 
unite the Greeks in a military alliance with himself, he had 
the secondary aim of promoting their internal harmony — of 

' Thus, if Wfleken’e readings be adopted, the League udll proceed against 
sny transgressor of the alliance KaSbn Sr SoKg ru Koirp (rtn-eSpIv cal 6 

= See H..H. 150. 
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securing that good understanding {ofiovoia ) — for which 
Isocrates had already pleaded eight years before. The orator, 
who had died at the age of ninety-eight some weeks after 
Chaeronea, did not live to see the unification achieved by the 
Macedonian ruler. But Philip had also been perfecting his 
plans for an attack on Persia, though it is probable that he 
kept them discreetly in the background until the Hellenic 
federation was in being. In the spring or early summer of 
887 the new synedrion was summoned for the first time in 
order that he might lay before it his military plans. If 
Diodorus, or rather his source, be correct, then Philip tried 
to give a Hellenic complexion to his expedition against the 
Great King by representing it as a war of vengeance for the 
sacrilegious destruction of holy places in Greece by the armies 
of Xerxes.^ The Council acquiesced in his proposals — it 
could hardly have done otherwise — and formally voted him 
commander-in-chief of the expedition, thereby authorizing 
him to requisition the needful troops from the Greek allies. 
The rest of the year was taken up with military and naval 
preparations. Then in the spring of 886 an advance army 
of 10,000 men, commanded by Parmenio and Attains, crossed 
the Hellespont. Their task was the double one of preparing 
for the arrival of the main Macedonian and confederate Greek 
army and of promoting the secession of the Asiatic Greeks from 
Persia. Several cities — Chios, Ephesus, Cyzicus — appear to 
have joined without delay, and others would doubtless have 
followed suit, when the news of Philip’s assassination reached 
the Macedonian generals. Parmenio thereupon returned 
home, while his colleague withdrew his battalions to the 
Hellespont, pending the accession of a new ruler. 

The relations between Philip and his son by Olympias had 
recently become strained and the two men had quarrelled 
bitterly in 887 when the king, whose marriages to several 
wives had hitherto been tolerated by Olympias, who alone 


10 ^^ 1 80, 2. TJ. Wilcken’s contention [Alexander der Qrosse, 44, 

t.' already stated at greater length in Sitzungsherichte, 

' L. ' 1029), that it was an idea of genius ({dealer Oedanke) 

. 1* ® 1*. ^ justify his Persian expedition by this appeal to Greek 

TO gious sen unent, seems to the present -writer a gross exaggeration. Philip’s 
ree^ ^ranes were neither so simple-minded nor so religious as to he 

decei-eed by this flourish ; nor is there any reason to helie-ee that the Greek 
confederates entered on the Persian war with an^ enthusiasm. 
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had presented him with an heir, married the niece of his 
general, Attains. Alexander and his mother had both 
withdrawn for a space from the court ; but some months 
later a reconciliation between father and son was brought 
about, and the possible anger of Olympias’ kmsman, 
Alexander of Epirus, was assuaged by offering him in marriage 
Olympias’ daughter, Cleopatra. It was at the celebration of 
this wedding in July 836 that one of Philip’s own officers 
stabbed him to death. The ancient testimonies disagree 
about the author and motives of the murder. That the 
assassin was avenging a personal injury which Philip had not 
troubled to have righted, though it lay in his power to do so, 
need not be doubted. But we cannot accept as proven either 
the story that Olympias was the real instigator or the version 
which made the episode a Persian plot to prevent Philip’s 
forthcoming expeffition to Asia. Both rumoius, even if 
wholly false, were bound to arise very soon in view of the 
existing situation.^ 

Philip’s life-work consists of two parts, though he himself 
would have regarded the second simply as the logical sequel 
of the first. His creation of a rmited jMacedonia would alone 
entitle him to a place in the front rank of ancient statesmen. 
But he had all but succeeded, at the time of his prematme 
death, in bringing most of the Balkan peninsula under the 
control of one directing mind. His detractors, ancient and 
modem, have consequently traduced him as a foreign despot 
who VTought the destruction of Greek liberty. We cannot 
tell how the Hellenic federation wovdd have prospered, had 
Thilip lived to old age. But there is no reason to believe that 
he would have abandoned that partnership of Greece with 
l^Iacedonia for a more absolute form of rule over the Greeks. 
Indeed, though larger questions of foreign policy in the 
city-states would always have been decided at Pella, there 
was httle danger that the king woffid interfere nith their 
internal autonomy. And such interference was precisely 
the rock on which every Greek state had hitherto foundered 


* Modem critics have judged variously. The most judicial appraisal of 
the c\-idenco is that by Tam (C.AJH., 354). Pickard-Camhridgo {ibid. 
-C9) is more nouKiommittal. Wilcken {Alexander dcr Grosse, 53) is disposed 
to believe in Olympias’ guilt, while H. Ber\-e {Oricchifehe Gcschiehic, II, 15S) 
Uncritically accepts it as proved, os Bury had done long before {History of 
Greece, 735). 
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when it embarked on the troubled sea of imperialism. The 
Greek genius of the foxuth century, as expressed in literature, 
philosophy, and the arts, was not inferior to that of the 
fifth. But Greek political institutions had not proved adapt- 
able to changed conditions. That many Greeks were aware 
of the inadequacy of the polis as a self-complete organism is 
shown, not merely by the writings of a few theorists, however 
eminent, but by the numerous experiments in some kind or 
other of federal umon. But there was not one league or 
federation that did not succumb sooner or later to local 
jealousies or the too narrow patriotism of the polis. With 
singular insight Isocrates, even before he addressed his 
famous appeal to Philip, had discerned the truth, that unity 
could not be imposed on the Greeks from within. WTiere 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had failed Philip had succeeded. 
Judged by the highest ethical standards, his methods and 
po tical morahty, like his private life, were not seldom open 
could be ruthless, as towards Olynthus or 
he Phocian prisoners taken from Onomarchus’ army; yet 
e was gufity of less brutality than Athens during the 
e opoMesian War. His diplomacy to attain a certain end 
CO e tortuous and knew no scruples ; but he was no 
worse an the greatest statesman ever produced by Athens, 
emisto es. ^ short, if Phihp has often had less than 
]us ice 01^6 to him, it is mainly for two reasons : his greatness 
^ mevi y been overshadowed by the even greater genius 
bitterest opponent was the foremost 
Q++ j un iquity, whose highest flights of eloquence were 
therM^ m t e very speeches of which Philip was the central 



CHAPTER X 


THE GREEKS IN THE WEST DURING THE 
FOURTH CENTURY 

§ 1. SICTLY ATTER THE ATHENIAN EXPEDITION 

W E have seen in the foregoing pages how political 
separatism, often combined with lack of internal 
stability, sapped the strength of the city-states 
in European Greece. Among the western Greeks these 
weaknesses were even more marked ; for there we find as an 
added factor of disunion the survival of a sharp antipathy 
between Dorian and Ionian groups which in the rest of the 
Hellenic world was hardly of more than antiquarian signifi- 
cance. At the same time Hellenism itself was exposed to 
graver dangers in the west ; for, while the Asiatic Greeks 
had reverted under Persian suzerainty, they had been left 
on the whole to their own devices. Nor was there ever any 
danger that the Persian rulers of the fourth century would 
renew the attempt to conquer European Greece. But the 
city-states of Sicily and southern Italy were surrounded by 
non-Hellenic peoples who were at all times ready to take 
advantage of disharmony among their Greek neighbours. 
SjTacuse had more than once paid lip-service to the ideal of 
a Hellenic union of the Greek poleis in Sicily, but we are left 
with the impression that even the Congress of Gela in 425 
was no more than an astute political move of Syracusan 

politicians to further the temporary interests of their own 
city. 

After the triumphant defeat of Athens in 418, if ever, the 
Syracusans could have tried to give effect to their plans, had 
they been more than hollow pretence. Instead, they were 
sufiiciently ill-advised to join in the war against Athens in 
ne Aegean by sending a naval squadron under Hermocrates 
to co-operate with Sparta.^ In the light of what then 

* Cf. p. 141 above. 
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happened nt Syracuse one is tempted to believe that the 
despateh of the expedition ■\vns due more to tlic machinations 
of Hcrmocratcs’ political enemies than to a desire to partici- 
pate in the defeat of Athens. In his absence the democratic 
party at SjTacusc secured n majority and reformed the 
constitution. More particularly they introduced election by 
lot for all the magistracies. They further passed a resolution 
banishing Hcrmocratcs and his immediate associates in 
their absence. But it ^Yns a singularly inopportune time either 
for military commitments overseas or for party ■warfare. 
The Carthaginians, who since their defeat by Gelo had been 
content to retain a fcAv naval bases in the north-west of 


Sicily, were not slow to take advantage of a good opportunity 
for inter\'ention and possible aggrandisement. With the 
failure of the Athenian expedition the old antagonism between 
Selinus and Segestn, now deprived of her Athenian allies, 
broke out with renewed violence. The Segestans in their 
isolation turned to Carthage for aid, undertaking to remain 
her allies in the future. The Carthaginians, swayed by the 
counsel of one of their suffetes, Hannibal, the grandson of 
the Hamilcar who had fallen nt Himern in 480, sent an 
advance force for the immediate relief of Segestn. 

Some months Inter a large armament sailed for Sicily. 
Hannibal, who himself commanded the expedition, began by 
aymg siege to Selinus.^ The city being in a bad state of 
defence collapsed after n few days. A relief force from 
jTacusc arrived too late to save the city, whose inhabitants, 
respective of age or sex, were put to the sword. No less 
terrible was the vengeance wreaked bv Hannibal on Himern, 
m memory of his grandfather. He laid siege to the citv and 
captured It, but only after a part of the population had been 
r^cue y a SjTacusnn naval squadron. Even so three 
thousand captives were sacrificed to Baal and the city itself 
was levelled to the ground (summer? 409). 

er this Hannibal ivithdrcw his army to Africa without 
^ father conquests. His departure synchronized 

■\vith the return of Hcrmocratcs to the west. He had utilized 


on Oio ostimatod aizo of tho Carthaginian 
thoro Tvere 2(W onn C)- Ho atatos thot, according to Ephorus, 

Snot^uch cavalry, according to Tunaoua, a total 

too large, 100,000, Even this figure is likely to bo considerably 
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a substantial gift from Phamabazus, the satrap of Dascylium, 
to acquire five galleys and a thousand mercenaries. Landing 
at Messana, he first attempted to re-enter Syracuse by force. 
When he had failed in this, he led his little army, soon to be 
reinforced by exiles from Himera and elsewhere, to the site 
of Selinus. From there he organized raids into Punic terri- 
tory ; yet, even after these services against the common 
enemy, the S3T’acusans declined to rescind their decree of 
banishment. A second attempt to occupy SjTacuse and 
overthrow his political enemies failed like the first ; in the 
fighting Hermocrates lost his life. But his activities in 
western Sicily had provoked the Carthaginian government ; 
and when the Syracusans sent envoys to Carthage disclaiming 
responsibility for Hermocrates’ actions, they received an 
equivocal reply, while preparations for an expedition to 
Sicily were put in train. A colony of Punic and Libyan 
settlers was also founded not far from Himera. It was 
named Thermae, in allusion to the hot springs hard by, and 
subsequently absorbed a considerable number of Greek 
settlers also. 

Once again it was Hannibal who directed the Carthagiman 
armament that sailed for Sicily in the spring of 406, but a 
younger kinsman, Himilco, was associated vdth him in the 
command. This time their attack was directed against 
Acragas. This city was strongly fortified ; in addition, its 
citizens engaged a thousand mercenaries imder the Spartan, 
Bexippus, and also some Campanians who had once fought 
on the side of Carthage. Help was sent by Syracuse and other 
Greek cities. Months passed during which these combined 
forces gave a good account of themselves. An epidemic 
took a heavy toll of the besiegers and their supplies began 
to run out. liloreover, owing to the death of Harmibal, the 
supreme command devolved on Himilco. Having foiled his 
antagonists’ attempt to storm bis entrenched camp, he 
succeeded in intercepting some Syracusan ships that were 
bringing food supplies to the beleaguered citj’’ and in sinking 
the convoy. If these military actions redressed the balance 
between the two enemies and the danger of famine in the 
Carthaginian army was averted, the withdrawal of their 
Sicilian allies and of the Campanian mercenaries rend^ed 
^he situation of the Acragantines hopeless. Some eight 
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months after the beginning of the siege they evacuated the 
city one night, leaving the Carthaginians to loot its treasures 
and destroy its buildings. The fugitives found temporary 
homes at Gela and Leontini. 


§ 2. THE EISE OF DIONYSIUS 
The aetion of the Syracusan army in withdrawing from 
Acragas at a most critical juncture aroused widespread 
indignation among the Sicilian Greeks. In Syracuse itself 
it led to an embittered attack on the military commanders 
by a former adherent of Hermocrates’ party. Dionysius, 
who was not without influential supporters — amongst them 
was the historian, Philistus — ^by his pertinacity caused the 
Syracusans to elect a new board of generals, of whom he was 
one. But this arrangement did not endure for long. His 
ascendancy in Syracuse was soon so marked that he procured 
the passing of a decree recalling pohtical exiles to the city. 
His next step was to take advantage of a request for military 
aid from Gela. He made sure of the loyalty of his Syracusan 
troops by promismg high pay and by similar means attached 
to himself a body of mercenaries in Gela who, imder the 
command of Dexippus, had been sent to that city by S 5 Tacuse 
after the fall of Acragas. At the same time he brought about 
a democratic revolution in Gela. All the while he had been 
intriguing against his fellow-commanders. Then, on retiuning 
home frorn Gela, he secured enough popular support to bring 
a out their deposition and his own appointment as sole 
general. Not long afterwards, by giving currency to a 
p ausible tale that an attempt had been made on his life, he 
even induced the Syracusans to assign him a body-guard 
° un^ed men. It was later increased to a thousand. 

to the interval Himilco, who had wintered in Acragas, 
imd attacked Gela preparatory to an assault on Syracuse 
itselt. Dionysius proceeded to the rehef of the city, 
carry out a simultaneous naval and military 
omaug t on the Pumc army. But the execution of his 
an went all aivry. The attack of his mercenaries 
^ IS citizen forces did not synchronize, so that, after 
n 1 bad been severely mauled, he prevailed 

^ 1 abandon their city. The people of Camaxina, 

w o wo e the next to be exposed to Carthaginian furyi 
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followed suit, "uith the result that Himilco became master 
of the entire southern sea-board of the island. The conduct of 
Dionysius nearly cost him liis o\vn position. The citizen 
cavalry of Syracuse, composed of the younger members of 
wealthy families, broke away and started a revolution in the 
city to depose him. Nevertheless, as his mercenaries remained 
loyal, he was able to overcome the insurrection. Syracuse 
was not, however, in a state to resist a determined attack 
by the Punic army. Hence Dionysius, taking advantage of 
Himilco’s anxietj’’ about his troops, whose efficiency was again 
being impaired by sickness, patched up a truce with the enemy. 
Under its terms Carthage retained all the territory recently 
won in the north and south of Sicily. Dionysius, moreover, 
boimdhimself to respect the autonomy of the Sicel communities, 
Messana, and Leontini, at this time largely settled by refugees 
from Acragas. In return the Carthaginians recognized him 
formally as the ruler of Syracuse. 

It was natural that even his contemporaries should suspect 
him of ha\Tng played a double game, of having sacrificed 
Gela and Camarina deliberately, to come to terms with the 
enemy and secure his own absolute position; and though 
the only ancient account that we possess is far from clear 
and uniformly hostile to Dionysius, the charge was probably 
Even now his position at home was unstable. He 
dismissed the Lacedaemonian mercenary captain Dexippus, 
whose behaviour at Acragas had been, to say the least, 
equivocal. Then, contmuing to rely for his personal safety 
^d political ascendancy on professional troops, he occupied 
rtygia and, by the construction of massive fortification 
Walls and towers, converted it together with the smaller 
hour of Sjuacuse into an impregnable fortress. But when 
e next led a militarj’- expedition against the Sicel town, 
erbessus, his Sjwacusan troops mutinied and he was forced 
0 ee back to ids stronghold. Some of his mercenaries now 
eserted him in return for the promise of citizenship, and a 
offered by the Syracusans for his capture, 
g ^ had his Tsdts about him. He succeeded in 

h^k ^ ^ *®ossage to a troop of a thousand mercenaries whom 
ew to be in Sicily but in Punic service and promised 
their help. In the meantime he opened 
S lations with the citizens and asked for leave to sail 
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away with five vessels. They not only granted him these 
terms but were foolish enough to relax their vigilance. 
Consequently the Campanian mercenaries to whom he had 
sent a message were able to force an entry into the citadel and 
were reinforced by three hundred others who came by sea, 
presumably from some part of Italy. With such reinforce- 
ments and with the men who had remained loyal to him 
throughout Dionysius risked a sortie and completely defeated 
the citizens. Some fled to Aetna, the rest accepted the 
situation, and the victor wisely abstained from any pimitive 
measinres agamst them. The Campanians were then paid off 
and dismissed. They made their way to Entella in the west 
of the island, and, after being admitted as new citizens of 
that town, treacherously attacked and slew all the adult 
males and married the women. 

During the next five years Dionysius consolidated his 
own power and made a beginning of that territorial expansion 
which for a few years made Syracuse the strongest military 
state of the Hellenic world. His first aggressions were 
directed agamst the Sicel communities in the interior of the 
island westwards from Mount Aetna, although these, like 
his subsequent conquest of Greek cities, contravened the 
recent truce with Carthage. But his efforts to master the 
icel strongholds by force failed and were not renewed for 
nearly a decade. He was more successful against Aetna, 
Med with refugees, and against the Greeks of Catana and 
^os. In both these towns there was a disaffected section 
w om he bribed to betray their respective states, and the 
a lance which the Catanians had lately made with Leontini 
did not save them. Dionysius sold the population of both 
towns into slavery. He peopled Catana with Campanian 
mCTcenanes and, after destroying the buildings of Naxos 
utterly, handed over the territory to a body of Sicel settlers. 
XOTahed by these events, the citizens of Leontini, who had at 
re se to admit Dionysius, reconsidered their decision 
an opene their gates. They were transplanted to Syracuse 
and enrolled as citizens. i 


unduly^aiwi^i^hiJ^I through his account of Dionysius is 

that the inhnhifjiTi+ mimmizea hia ruthless conduct when he wntes 

enslaved Tn V.:. expressly states that they were 

source correctly. {history of Greece, 047) Buiy reproduced his 
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Now that Syracuse no longer had any reason to fear 
opposition from her Greek neighbours, Dionysius carried 
out on a grandiose scale a programme for naval and military 
defence. The high ground above the city — the plateau of 
Epipolae culminating in the eminence of Evuyalus at the 
western end — ^was enclosed with a massive stone wall, while 
a strong fortress was erected on Emyalus itself. Thus the 
possibihty of a surprise attack from the interior was elimi- 
nated. The walled-in area did not, however, form a ne^v 
residential quarter of Syracuse but, as a recent writer has 
well expressed it, served a somewhat similar purpose to the 
territory inside the Long Walls at Athens. In time of war 
and siege the fortified plateau could temporarily house troops 
provided by the allies or dependents of Dionysius.^ Not less 
impressive were the measures that he took to build up his 
naval and mihtary strength. His navy when completed is 
said to have exceeded two hundred men-of-war, including 
perhaps some of a larger and swifter type than the trireme." 
His timber he procured partly from the forests aroimd 
Aetna, partly from Italy. He also imported craftsmen 
from there, as well as from Greece and even from 
Carthage, paying fiberally for their services. By such 
means he accumulated a great store of weapons and defensive 
armour. He also assembled various siege engines such as no 
Greek commander before his time is said to have used, namely, 
movable towers, catapults which discharged arrows, and 
large battering rams. It may be that for the construction 
of much of his siege apparatus Dionysius reUed primarily 
on the Carthaginian Avorkmen whom he had hired ; ^ but it is 
a 0 possible that at this time or later in his reign he was 


* Cf. K, Pabricius, Das aniike Syrakiis, 20, whose reasoning seems quite 
H. Berve, however, still adheres [Oriechische Qeschichte, H, 86) 
he old notion that Epipolae was an inhabited area forming part of a great 

me^olis (Riesenstadt). 

^ Diodorus 41, 3) credits Dionysius with the invention of quad- 

quinqueremes. There is, however, much justice in Tam’s 
^ (SeilcntVtc Military and Naval Developments, 130-2), since 

j are not heard of again untU the time of Alexander the Great. 

that Dionysius may hove had one or two vessels of a larger 
tyra hsremonial purposes, for Diodorus relates (XIV, 44, 7) that the 

As it ^ tride fetched from Locri in the first quinquereme to be built. 

“pyi'pou rat xprvolt KarairKfvdafiaei KeKo<rfi-i]filn]f it was clearly a 
rather than a fighting ship. 

’SoAV.W.Tam.op.clm-3. 
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indebted for some of his ideas and perhaps for some of his 
Italian artifieers to the philosopher-statesman, Archytas of 
Taras A The personnel of Dionysius’ army was very varied, 
but the insufficiency of the ancient som'ces renders it impossible 
to trace the gradual process by which he built up his for- 
midable host, Diodorus, it is true, credits him with 80,000 
infantry and over 8000 cavalry in 897, but these figures are 
suspiciously large. At aU events, his army then and later 
was a mixed force, composed partly of mercenaries, partly of 
citizen-mihtia, partly of contingents from allied or dependent 
states.® The enormous cost of these preparations and indeed 
of the mihtary autocracy wielded for so many years by 
Dionysius was met in a variety of ways. Crushing taxation 
was imposed on the Syracusans and doubtless also on subject 
commmuties. Conquered states, like Rhegium in 889, were 
required to pay large indemnities. Occasional military suc- 
cesses brought the conqueror spoil and captives whose sale 
in the slave-market or ransom to their relatives was no 
inconsiderable source of income. Nor did Dionysius scruple 
to despoil temples of their treasures when opportunity 
olfered. It is possible that he also had recourse to that 
favourite expedient of extravagant despots and spendthrift 
govermnents, depreciation of the cmrency, but the numis- 
matic evidence does not unequivocally support ancient 
assertions to that effect.® 

’ Cf. E. Ciaceri, Sloria detta Magna Orecia, H, 439, who points out that 
Plutarch {Life of MarceUus, 14) calls Archytas and his pupU Eudoxus pra- 
etors of Archimedes in the science of mechanics. Unfortunately the date 
of Archytas’ floruit at Tarentum is very uncertain, so that it is impossible 
to My when he could first have been in communication with Dionysius. 

Djodorus XrV, 47, 7. Cf. the analysis of H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary 
f fil**^*’ Parke's estimate that “ perhaps from a quarter to o third 

° 9 e army in 307 was mercenary seems an rmderstatement. 

Pseudo-Aristotle, Oeconomica, 2, 20, and PoUui, 9, 79, assort that Diony- 
sius at one tune issued tin tetradrachms. On the other hand, though there 
fi^ms o ^ no doubt that the number of silver tetradrachms issued during 

lonysiM roign was decidedly less than in the preceding period, some of the 
fine medallion coins which wore first minted after the Athenian expedition 
^ntinuod to he struck in the early years of the fourth century. The only 
imown o^ple of a bt^ metal issue is a decadrachm of doubtful authenticity, 
thus. If the numismatic evidence is inconclusive, it at least does not boar out 
^o categorical assertions of the pseudo-Aristotle and Pollux. Cf. G. F. SUh 
116, and A. Evans in Freeman’s History of Sicily, IV# 
24U-8. Evum efforts to reconcile the numismatio with the literary evidence 
ore not wholly convincing. 
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§ 3. THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 

Dionysius’ recent conquests in SicUy had been effected 
in total disregard of his agreement with Himilco. By 898 
his elaborate preparations for war were completed. iMore- 
over, he received information that a severe epidemic was 
causing heavy mortality in Libya, so that it seemed a 
peculiarly favourable moment at which to take the offensive 
against Carthage. His plans seem to have been received with 
a fair amovmt of enthusiasm by the Syracusans, whose hatred 
of Carthage for the time being overmastered their dislike 
of the autocrat imder whom they lived. In an outburst of 
popular fury the property and trading-vessels of Punic 
residents were despoiled and they themselves ill-treated, and 
it was a mere formality when Dionysius sent envoys to 
Carthage offering the alternative of war or surrender of aU 
Greek cities in Sicily. Obviously the Carthaginians would not 
submit tamely to the loss of their dependencies on the island. 
Having received a refusal to his demands, Dionysius opened 
hostilities at once by attacking the Punic fortress-town of 
Motya in the extreme west of Sicily. It was situated on an 
island connected with the mainland by an artificial causeway. 
This the inhabitants destroyed, in the hope that the enemy 
would be compelled to rely entirely on a naval attack. But 
Dionysius, calculating that some months must pass before a 
relief expedition from Africa could appear, gave orders for 
the construction of a mole, to enable him to bring his siege- 
train to bear on the city. While this work was tmder way 
he himself was busy in w inni ng over by fair words or force 
the towns subject to Carthage. Gela, Camarina, and Acragas 
m the south and some smaller co mmun ities in the interior had 
jomed Mm at the very outset of his campaign ; others opened 
their gates when Ms troops appeared at their gates. 
Segesta and EnteUa, however, held out and w'ere blockaded, 
while he returned to carry on the assault on Motya. By that 
time a PuMc naval force under Himilco had appeared in the 
offing, but Ms attempts to destroj'^ Dionysius’ fleet and 
constrain him to abandon the siege failed. Since he had no 
land-army adequate to cope with his opponents he withdrew 
to Carthage. 

The Syracusan despot was now free to concentrate on 
18 
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battering down the defences of Motya with the use of rams and 
catapults fired from his movable towers. But the defenders 
fought desperately to the last and only succumbed finally 
to an unexpected night attack. When Dionysius’ troops 
at last entered the city they massacred all that came in their 
way. Some Greek mercenaries taken prisoner by Dionysius 
were crucified by his orders. Remarkable as was Dionysius’ 
capture of the fortress, his lack of forethought in leaving only 
a Sicel garrison there was more remarkable stiU. Active 
operations were suspended till the following year, when he 
again led his army to the west of the island. His first action 
was to convert the blockade of Segesta into an active siege. 
But the Carthaginians had bestirred themselves during the 
winter and a large expedition had sailed to Panormus in the 
spring of 897. HimUco who was again in command recovered 
Motya and other towns, and his opponent, apparently fearing 
to risk an engagement in the open, abandoned the siege of 
Segesta and retreated to Syracuse. Thus he left Himilco 
free to found a new Carthaginian stronghold at Lilybaeura 
at the southern end of the bay on which Motya stood ; for this 
city was left by him in ruins. He then advanced eastwards 
and attacked Messana, whose capture would for the time 
give his fleet command of the strait. Its inhabitants for the 
most part fled to the near-by hills, since their city was not 
in a condition to stand a vigorous siege. But Himilco, 
having occupied it without difiiculty, did not prepare for a 
permanent occupation but razed it to the ground. A new 
stronghold, Taiuomenium, was built by him in the bills to 
t e north of Naxos, to whose Sicel inhabitants he entrusted it. 

hus, by fostering good relations with the older population of 
t e island, he hoped to increase the difficulties of his Greek 
opponents, between whom and the Sicels there had never 
been any cordiality. 

In the meantime Dionysius prepared to bar the advance 
o imuco at Catana, but his fleet, commanded by his 
brother, Leptines, was so severely beaten that, rather than 
risk a second engagement on land, he withdrew to Syracuse, 
app^ for help sent by him to Sparta was answered by the 
Mpatc o thirty galleys from the Peloponnese, who eluded 

e vigilance of the Punic fleet and entered the small harbour ; 
for, by that time Syracuse had for weeks been beleaguered 
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by the enemy. The arrival of these allies was highly oppor- 
tune also to Dionysius personally, since it prevented a 
popular revolution in Syracuse against his authority. Once 
again the most deadly enemy "with which Hinulco had to 
contend was disease. A severe epidemic attacked the 
Carthaginian army as it lay encamped in the marshy territory 
to the south of the city.^ When the sickness was at its height, 
Dionysius planned a double attack on the enemy. ^Yhile 
Leptines ■with eighty ships sailed against the Pmnc fleet at 
dawn, Dionj’^sius, who had led his men out from the city 
while it was stfll dark, timed his onslaught on the Carthagiman 
lines and forts to sjmchronize with his brother’s operations. 
The plan succeeded perfectly. The Punic army sustained 
a crushing defeat and the bulk of the fleet which had been 
caught unawares was destroyed. But in the hour of his 
trimnph Dionysius was swayed solely by motives of self- 
interest. Calculating that his own secunty as ruler of Syracuse 
depended on the realization by the citizens that he was 
indispensable as their mili tary chief as long as there was a 
powerful enemy in Sicily, he was im'willing to follow up his 
victory by annihilating Himilco and his men as he could 
have done, but connived at the secret departure of the 
Carthaginian commander with forty triremes and what 
remained of the Punic part of his army. Himilco’s Greek 
mercenaries were basely left in the lurch. Those that were 
not killed were rounded up by the Syracusans and sold as 
slaves, save for a few Iberians whom Dionysius took into his 
own service. 

On his return to Carthage Hinulco was a ruined man. But 
the Carthaginians do not appear to have sought a formal pact 
vf th Dionysius. Their hea'v'y defeat in Sicily, however, reacted 
on their native dependencies in Africa, and it was only after 
a hard struggle that they succeeded in restoring their authority 
over the Libyan tribes. That was doubtless one main reason 
vhy three or four yeavs passed before they made any effort 
to recover what they had lost in Sicily. Dionysius used this 
inters’al to gain control over the greater part of the island. 
The Sicel communities, ivith the exception of Tauromenium, 

^ It was most pro'baUly malaria, or possibly enteric ; but the higHy 
coloured description of Diodorus (XTV, 71) reads like a rhetorical exercise 
on. Thucydides’ famous description of the plague nt Athens. 
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■which he failed to take, ended by acknowledging his over- 
lordship.^ The Greek cities, till lately subject to Carthage, 
passed under his control, and even the Punic fortress of Solus 
came into his hands through treachery. On the site of 
Leontini he settled ten thousand of his mercenaries. Then 
he restored Messana, preparatory to carr 3 dng his arms across 
the strait. But at that point he was forced temporarily to 
abandon his plans of conquest by the appearance in the 
vicinity of Messana of an army under Mago, who commanded 
the Carthaginian troops stationed in western Sicily. Mago 
.suffered defeat, but, probably in the following year (892 ?) 
received reinforcements from home. No particulars of the 
ensuing campaign have survived, but it seems clear that 
Dionysius, largely because of the efiBcient help that he received 
from the Sicels, had the best of it. At length the Pumc 
general sued for peace. The resulting treaty may be said to 
have regularized the situation that existed in Sicily before 
JIago’s intervention. Carthage, while retaining her fortresses 
in the west — it may be presumed that she recovered Solus — 
acknowledged Dionysius’ suzerainty over the Greek and Sicel 
communities. She even recognized his right to Tauromenium, 
from which he promptly expelled the Sicel inhabitants. In 
their place he established a body of his own mercenaries. 

§ 4. DIONYSIUS IN ITADY 

Dionysius’ interest in Italian affairs, and especially in the 
control of the strait, went back to the early years of his reign. 
Of the city-states in Italy lying nearest to Sicily Rhegium 
had been traditionally hostile to the Syracusans, whereas 
her neighbour and rival, Locri, had maintained good relations 
'\vith them. The people of Rhegium, doubtless because 
they realized that Syracuse would be more dangerous to their 
interests if ruled by a despot, had sent a naval squadron 
to assist the Syracusans when they ineffectively staged a 

' Buy 118 J conjoctured that the title, 2 i«Wo», 

Dj which Dionj’sius is described in sevorol Athenian decrees (H.-H. 81i 18°' 
112), woa originally bestowed on him by Sicels and referred to his ovorlordship 
over them. When ho dcacribed the title as highly imnsual. Bury seems to 
have forgotten thot at n somewhat later date Philip H of Maccdon was 
accept!^ OB ipxur by the Thessalian cities. Thus there is no reason why 
Dionj’sius title should not have referred to his suzerainty over the Greeks 
also. 
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rebellion against Dionysius in 408. This circumstance did 
not deter him a year or two later from seeking to gain control 
of Rhegium by a peaceful alliance. He proposed to aid its 
citizens in enlMging their territory in return for a wife, the 
daughter of one of their leading men, but the offer was firmly 
declined. Thus there were personal as well as political 
reasons for the rancour subsequently shown by Dionysius 
towards that city.^ For the moment he was content to 
cement good relations with Locri, and married Doris, daughter 
of the Locrian Xenetus. ® His restoration of Messana (c. 895 ? ) 
was the first step towards getting a foothold in Italy, but, 
as we have seen, further operations had to be postponed 
owing to the renewal of the war with Carthage. Thus it 
not till c. 890 that he led an expedition against Rhegium, 
usmg the territory of Locri as a base. But Rhegium received 
help from other Greek cities in southern Italy, who were at 
this date united in a defensive league aimed primarily against 
the hiH'tribes of Lucania.® Dionysius suffered a serious 
naval reverse and abandoned his campaign until the following 
year. Then he allied himself to the Lucanians whose threat 
to the independence of the coastal commxmities was becoming 
exceedingly formidable. They had already taken Posidonia 
^d they followed up this stroke by captiuing Laus and 
Pyxus (c. 890). Thus in 889 the Italiot Greeks were exposed 
to a double attack. The Lucanians inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Thuria, while Dionysius, who had attacked Caulonia, 
won a no less decisive victory near the stream Elleporus 
wer a force 27,000 strong sent by Croton to relieve her ally. 

captme of Caulonia and Hipponium followed, perhaps 
before the end of the year.* The inhabitants were trans- 
planted to Syracuse to swell the citizen population, while the 


.. is a quaint, though no doubt apocryphal, tala in Diodorus (XTV, 

• 1 Rhegines in answer to Dionysius’ request said that the only 

gir^ that they would offer him was the hangman’s daughter ! 

It is uncertain what Aristotle’s statement, that this union destroyed 
0 constitution of Locri, is meant to imply (Pol., 6, 1307a38). But Ciaceri’a 
^n^ctxxre {Storia dttla Magna Grecia, H, 411, note 2), that Timaeua was 
® source, is chronologically impossible, 
thus Croton was issuing coins whose reverse — ^the infant Herades 
railing serpents — ^waa an alliance type fonnd elsewhere in the Hellenic 
this time (Grose, I, plate 54. 19-20). 

.. 107, 2), however, relates the capture of Hipponium in 

e next jynr (388) before Ihe flpg] nttacli on Hbegium, " ^ ' 
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territory of the two toAvns was assigned by him to his Locrian 
allies. Seeing so many of their friends beaten or even de- 
stroyed, the people of Rhegium also submitted. They surren- 
dered their navy of seventy vessels and agreed to pay a heavjf 
indemnity. As surety they handed over to Dionysius one 
himdred hostages. But in the next year he reappeared in 
Italy and, treating the refusal of the Rhegines to provision 
his troops indefinitely as a castts belli, he laid siege to their 
city. He strove to batter down its walls with his engines, as 
he had done at Slotya ten years before ; but the citizens, 
kno^ving that they could expect no mercy, held out heroically 
for nearly a year and only capitulated when famine drove 
them to it. With characteristic brutality the conqueror 
enslaved the survivors, after he had tortured their com- 
mander-in-chief and finally killed him with all his kin 
(spring 887 ?). Although the city itself ceased to be, its 
fortifications must have remained, since Dionysius treated 
the territory as his own and erected pleasure grounds on 
the site.^ 

Directly or indirectly Dionysius now controlled a large 
part of southern Italy.^ With Taras, the most powerful of 
the Greek city-states that were still independent, he seems to 
have concluded an alliance. The most influential member 
of its government — a blend, it would seem, of oligarchy and 
democracy was a remarkable personality, Archytas. An 
adherent of the Pythagorean philosophy and a mathematician 
of distinction, he was no less versed in public affairs and 
enjoyed the deep respect and whole-hearted trust of his fellow- 
citizens. Contrary to an existing law, which prohibited a 
second tenme of the office, they elected him siraiegus no less 
then seven times. It may be guessed that the good relations 

etween Dionysius and Archytas had been put on a firm 
ootmg before the former embarked on an ambitious scheme 
mr extending his influence along both shores of the Adriatic, 
Before the beginning of a new war vith Carthage (c. 888) be 
had established colonies or outpost-settlements at Ancona, 


* Ciaceri, op. dt., n, 429. 

n * frequently been assumed (e.g. by Bury, O.A.B., VI, 130) that 

? ^ dependent on Dionysius, but the numiamatio evidence 

w aga , or Taras, Metapontum, and Thuria all continued to issue 

ett own coinage at this period, a clear mark of sovereignty. At Taras it 
W the age of tho famous '• horsemop.” qf. Qrose. I. 79 fi, 
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Hadria at the mouth of the Po, and some other sites on the 
east coast of Italy, and at Issa and Pharus in Hljrria. An 
alliance with Alcetas, prince of the jMolossians in Epirus, 
also dates from this period. Unforttmately we have no means 
of knowing whether lus success in these distant regions 
^'as purely transitory or whether he retained control over 
the settlement till his death. 

§ 5. THE LATER YEARS OF DIONY’SIUS 
If the record for the first half of Dionysius’ reign is far 
from complete and reliable, the last fifteen years of his life 
are so obscure that no continuous narrative is possible. 
Even about the two remaining Avars Avith Carthage little 
definite information has survived. Thus the reasons for 
an outbreak of hostilities c. 888 are unknown. Although 
modem Avriters have commonly followed Diodorus and 
represented Dionysius as the aggressor, the mihtary policy 
of the Carthaginians at this date raises the legitimate question 
■whether the first step A\'as not taken by them.^ They con- 
cluded an alliance Avith cities in Italy and, though Diodorus 
^ves no names ,it is probable that Croton and Thmria were 
oth involved. 2 Dionysius aa'os thus threatened on two fronts. 
Syracusan fleet was destroyed by a storm off Thuria, and, 
^th Carthaginian aid, the exiles of Hipponium were enabled 
rebuild their city.® They appear to have remained inde- 
pendent hereafter. But in the same year the Syraeusan 
er captured Croton. Though not destroyed, the city lost 
• ^ In Sicily the fortune of war went markedly 

m avour of Carthage ; for though Dionysius won an engage- 
ment in which Magolost his life, he suffered a crushing defeat 
^ ^ north-west of the island. His losses were 

so eaA^ that he was compelled to conclude a highly dis- 
C' vantageous peace Avith the enemy. In addition to paying 
indemnity, he had to cede considerable territory to 
. ^^^fmginians, so that Selinus in the south and Thermae 
e north reverted under Punic control and the river 

* Diodorus, XV, 14 , 4 ; 16 , 1. 

; Ibid., 15 , 2 . 

, of Hipponium after its restoration of. Grose, 209, 

issueij pp coins befipeen c, 380 ^nd 359, 
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Halycus became the eastern boimdary of the Carthaginian 
sphere in Sicily.^ 

Nothing , further is recorded of Dionysius imtil the last 
year of Iiis hfe when, thinking to profit by Carthage’s renewed 
troubles Avith the Libyan dependencies and the outbreak of 
an epidemic in Africa, he once more organized an expedition 
to the western parts of Sicily. Selinus, Entella, and Drepanum 
with the neighbouring hill stronghold of Eryx passed into 
his hands, but Lilybaeum proved impregnable. At this 
point a Punic fleet appeared and captured a great number 
of Syracusan galleys anchored in the harbour of Drepanum. 
Very soon after, before peace between the two states had 
been signed, Dionysius died. The unsatisfactory nature of 
om sources makes a just appraisal of him far from easy ; 
yet it may well be questioned whether the estimate of his 
character and achievements which many modem critics have 
formed is not imduly favomable. From first to last he 


appears as a ruthless egotist, as a man consumed with a 
passion for power, without the redeeming qualities of the 
autocrat who uses his absolute powers at least in part to 
advance the greatness and welfare of his people. Obscure as 
is his pohcy of alternating war and peace with Carthage, 
whose hold on western Sicily he could have ended once for 
all, it can only be explained on the assumption that he could 
not maintain his position save by diverting the minds of his 
oppressed subjects periodically from their just grievances 
with fighting against a hereditary foe. It is a wilful perversion 
of the known facts to regard him as a champion of Hellenism 
or of Europe agamst the Semitic power of Carthage, the more 
so as his ruthlessness was not confined to one enemy. His 
treatment of Rhegium or Naxos is indeed far harder to condone 
t an the horrors of Motya. It is even harder to judge rightly 
hw military capacity. Against Carthage he failed almost as 
o en as he succeeded ; and his most spectacular conquests 

1 The chronology is very uncertain. DiodoruB puts aU the fighting in 
10 y in one year (383—382), but relates the restoration of Hipponium in 370, 
? ,, ® that Dionysius and Carthage were stiU at war at the time, 

on the othOT hand, if Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Excerpt. 20, 7) is correct, 
DionysiM Md ^ton for twelve years, in which case he must have taken 
j ? ■ ® hardly have done so immediately after his disastrous 

deteat at Ilmira ; so that it seems preferable to assume that Diodorus has 
put tne restoration of Hipponium a year or two too late, and that this event 
niid the peace yitji Carthage oocprred jn 382 or 381, 
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were against the city-states of Magna Graecia, whose resources 
were limited and who relied chiefly on their citizen armies for 
defence. Thus one is led to conclude that Dionysius won his 
victories rather because he had the means to keep up an 
unprecedentedly large body of professional soldiers than by 
any unusual qualities as a strategist or tactieian. Indeed, 
the extensive use that he made of mercenaries is the most 
significant feature in the military history of his reign. That 
he advanced the science of siege warfare is likely, although his 
capture of Motya by the employment of novel artillery is 
offset by his failure to take Rhegimn, which was starved 
out, not taken by assault. That he was able to maintain his 
position as head of the Syracusan state for nearly forty years 
■was at least in part due to the fact that, though he placed 
heavy financial burdens on the citizens, he was free from those 
private ^^ces which more often than not have been the cause 
of a tyrant’s downfall. But, unlike Gelo or Hiero in the 
previous century, Dionysius appears to have done little to 
f^her the arts of peace at his court or in his realm, while 
ms oivn efforts as a poet were mediocre. In short, we may 
believe that the ancients who appraised him as a tyrant with 
few redeeming qualities were in the main justified and far 
nearer the truth that those modern writers who have por- 
trayed him as the forerunner, both in statecraft and military 
genius, of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 

§ 6. THE WESTERN GREEKS AFTER THE DEATH OF 
DIONYSIUS I 

Gn the death of Dionysius, his son, who bore the same 
name, succeeded to his position without popular opposition, 
^though nearly thirty years of age, the new ruler of Syracuse 
^d no experience of the art of government since his father, 
vrth the characteristic jealousy of a despot who suspects 
even lus nearest kin, had excluded him rigorously from any 
P^^^T^tion in pubHc affairs. It was therefore inevitable 
at Dionysius II should become the centre of court intrigues 
earned on by older relatives or friends anxious to exercise 
irecting influence on their young kinsman. Amongst the 
ruest acts of his reign were the conclusion pf a peace 
^caty -vdlh Carthage, which reaffirmed the previouslj'^ 
existing territorial division of Sicily, and the making of 
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suitable promises to the professional soldiery on which his 
position as successor to Dionysius I depended. Of the old6r 
men at his court two stand out — ^Dion, brother-in-law of 
Dionysius I, and Philistus, who, after many years of faithful 
service given to that ruler, had fallen into disfavour and had 
for some years been living in exile. Unhappily for Syracuse 
the two men had quite different aims ; for while Philistus 
after his recall sought to perpetuate the despotism of the 
Elder Dionysius, with the sole difference that he would be the 
indispensable minister of the young prince, Dion, a friend and 
pupil of Plato, had hopes of converting the young Dionysius 
into the semblance of a philosopher-king of a Platonic 
Utopia, At first Dion’s influence was paramount, especially 
as Plato himself rather imwillingly accepted an invitation 
in 867 to come to Syracuse, More than twenty years earlier 
he had visited the coinrt of Dionysius I, but the temperaments 
of the two men had been too divergent to allow of a real 
imderstanding. Though outwardly polite, Dionysius I had 
taken a suitable opportunity of ridding himself of his guest, 
who had been deported on a Lacedaemonian ship and put 
ashore at Aegina at a time when that island and Sparta were 
at war with Athens (888), Plato had been treated as an 
enemy captive and sold as a slave, but a friend, Anniceris of 
Cyrene, finding him in this xmhappy situation, bought his 
liberty. His second sojourn in Sicily seemed to open auspici- 
ously, Dionysius II was interested in the philosopher’s 
teaching and flattered by the notion of having so famous a 
man at his court. But others were not so contented at the 
prospect of a government inspired by Dion and his friends. 
By 866 Philistus and his supporters were strong enough to 
procure Dion’s banishment on a charge of having had disloyal 
commimications ■with Carthage. Plato extended his stay 
after his friend’s departure to Greece, in the hope of smoothing 
over the quarrel between Dionysius and Dion. When this 
proved impossible, he too left the island. 

For several years after this our records of Sicilian history 
are almost blank. Dionysius retained some hold on southern 
Italy, where he restored Rhegium under the new name of 
Phoebia and founded two outposts on the Apulian coast. 
Nearer home he seems to have recalled some of the Syracusans 
y/ho had been exiled by his father fojr their political opinions. 
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and he is also credited wth having remitted some part of the 
taxes which bore so heavily on the citizens. In 861 Plato 
once more visited the West, having yielded to the invitations 
pressed on him more than once by Dionysius. He found that 
conditions in Syracuse had changed much for the worse 
uring five years. The ruler, after having vainly tried to 
reduce the cost of his military estabhshment, was terrorized 
} is mercenaries and encouraged in self-indulgence by the 
^urt faction opposed to Dion. Its influence finally poisoned 
lonysms’ mind against Plato himself, who found himself 
^ ^ prisoner than as an honoured visitor. In 

, hanks to the intervention of Arch3i;as, he was permitted 
to return home. 


in who had been allowed to retain his property 

^ Athens in comfortable circum- 
’ Tv ^ for his ultimate return to Sicily. He 

friends influential 
and from iPi^to 

Speusinni w ^ ^tid future successor in the Academy, 

determined to 

be was assilted\^^S^^^rj^’ ^ his preparations 

Dionvsius’ m ^ fly Herachdes, a former commandant of 

fled for his hrr?f disfavour and 

io 357 Dion ® bo Africa and then to Greece. At last, 

had miseriv /'^' mercenaries that h; 

os soon as nn o^eed that Herachdes should follow 
fl^ion started o^ ^7!^ Zacynthus, whence 

flghting men he Vinrl v, ^ few ships and eight htmdred 
^ent that it permitted^V " f ;^eemed by the govem- 

fleoring his n?:Z^ ^ Zacjmthian silver staters 

ioumev the smM troops.^ After a stormy 

^^'^bhem coaS Minoa on the 

amused consiLrIbfe'''^^fl iu the island 

“ °”“”S Greek eities, 
SjTacuse. Dionvsii.c ^ ^ march towards 

;hatBion,v-henmos?oT^'f southern Italy at the time, so 
Ltoniini and \nf tj-rant s mercenaries had deserted 

'>«■ f-t rt* towns wouM te 

'ock later Dtonysms appeared with his fleet, 

Cf. G. F. Hill. H.G,C., ^-o, ^5, 
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but the Syracusans and Dion’s men together defended the 
city so desperately that he finally abandoned the assault and 
wthdrew into his fortress on Ortygia. The Syracusan 
populace now elected Dion and his brother, Megacles, together 
with a committee of twenty sirategi, to carry on the defence 
and government of the city. But Dion’s difficulties had only 
begun. The freedom of Syracuse would not be a reality until 
the tyrant had been driven from his stronghold and his navy 
off the seas. Moreover, among the more influential citizens 
there were not a few who distrusted Dion, believing, though 
probably quite unjustly, that he was merely seeking to super- 
sede Dionysius as absolute ruler. The last-named, having 
got Avind of this, tried to undermine Dion’s popularity still 
more. He contrived that a letter should fall into the hands 
of the Syracusans in Avhich he praised Dion’s past services 
to his family and urged him to assume despotic powers. 

The arrival of Heraclides vdth a few additional vessels 
and 1500 more mercenaries created a temporary diversion. 
But, though he Avas officially appointed admiral to co-operate 
wth Dion, and in the course of 856 defeated Dionysius’ naA^ 
decisively, Heraclides soon began to intrigue against his 
senior collea^e. Dionysius, after the defeat of his fleet, 
tned unavailingly to come to terms Avith the SiTacusans. 
^ the end he made his escape to Locri, leaving his son, 
ApoUocrates, in charge of the garrison on Ortj'^gia. Before the 
year closed the democratic faction in SjTacuse had become so 
stremg that Dion, taking his professional soldiery Avith him, 
Avit drew to Leontini, only to be recalled to Syracuse a little 
ater when its citizens Avere hard pressed by ApoUocrates. 

e mtervention of tAvo Spartan officers, whose diplomatic 
mission is quite obscure, led to the departure of ApoUocrates 
an to the establishment of an oUgarchic constitution at 
^acuse in which Dion was the leading figure. Once again 
e sett ement was of short duration and Syracuse became the 
scene o new plots and counter-plots. Dion himself was 
^sassmated already in 854, soon after he had acquiesced in 
the murder of Heraclides, at that time the leader of popular 
opposi ion. The S3Tacusans were incapable of evolAung a 
settled form of government, after sinking their differences, with 
the resffit that first the sons of Dionysius and finally Dionysius 

himself recovered Syracuse (847). 
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§ 7. THK EXPEDITION OF TIMOLEON 

The regime of the tyrant after his return to Sicily was far 
more ineffective than before, when the political control of 
Syracuse over the Greek part of the island had at least been 
niaintamed unimpaired. But about 845 the Carthaginians 
were on the war-path in Sicily, when their ally, EnteUa, 
attempted to secede. Soon after, they were actively threaten- 
iiig Syracuse and the Greek parts of the island. The lack of 
pohtical stability in Syracuse seems to have communicated 
itself to the eities that were still, nominally at least, within 
the Syracusan sphere ; for when help from Greece at last 
arrived many were ruled by tyrants.^ 

Id the extremity of their impotence, and especially in view 
of the threat from Carthage, the Syracusans at length appealed, 
as they had done in the past, to their mother-city, Corinth. 
At the same time they made what was to prove a costly 
^or when they invited Hicetas, at that time despot of 
eontim, to aid them in expelling Dionysius. For Hicetas, 
who had once been an associate of Dion, while accepting the 
invitation to head the S3rracusan struggle for liberty, and also 
outwardly approving the petition to Corinth, was in secret 
aiming to become himself sole master of Syracuse, if need be. 
With Carthaginian assistance. The Corinthian government 
■''M moved by the distressful situation of an erstwhile colony 
and authorised the despatch of seven hundred mercenaries — 
most of them, it would seem, had lately served in the Phoeian 
army ^under command of Timoleon. Though a highly 
respected citizen, Timoleon, who for personal reasons had 
em living in retirement for many years, does not appear 
o have had any special qualifications, save a detestation of 
tjTanny, for the difficult task that he now imdertook. The 
success, political and militarj'-, of his mission was aU the more 
remarkable. As he was able to obtain a Httle additional 
support from Leucas and Corcyra, his total force on reaching 

Hackfo^ (C.AJl., VI, 286-286), following lleltzer, argues that 
action ^ Sicily was at first purely defensive, i.e. caused by the 

^ EnteUa. But the ancient evidence ia too slight to aUow of any 

, conclusions about Carthaginian policy at this date. On the other 
trondcrs what authority H. Berve {Oriechitche Ocsehichte, U, 121) 
support his assertion that Carthage had recovered Acragas, 

. and Camarina before Syracuse appealed for help to Corinth. 
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Tauromenium, after successfully tricking a Carthaginian 
squadron that tried to bar his progress at the strait, amounted 
to ten vessels and 1000 men. But his appearance in Sicily 
at first aroused little enthusiasm and few volunteers joined 
him. Then, by a fortunate chance, he was invited by a faction 
in Adranum to inten'^ene in the affairs of that toum. The 
opposing faction had already turned to Hicetns who arrived 
first but was routed by the much smaller force of Timoleon. 
The news of this victory of the Corinthian spread swiftly, 
and many new volunteers flocked to his standard. Several 
cities opened their gates to him and one, Catana, now became 
his headquarters. It was a further piece of good fortune that 
Dionysius, realizing the hopelessness of his own position, 
since his guards had recently suffered a reverse at the hands 
of Hicetas and his men, preferred to surrender to Timoleon 
than to his rival for tyranny. It is evident that Hicetas’ 
military dispositions were very imperfect, seeing that a body 
of 400 men sent by Timoleon were able to take over Ortygia, 
Dionysius, having surrendered to Timoleon- in person, was 
transported to Corinth where he lived for some years longer 
in humble circumstances. 

Timoleon’s position had now become perceptibly easier. 
He was master of the Syracusan fortress, his army was 
increased by the two thousand mercenaries of Dionysius who 
now entered his service, and he acquired a valuable collection 
of arrns and armour, a part of the stock originally laid up in 
Ortygia by Dionysius I. Bloreover, on receiving information 
of his success, the Corinthian government at once despatched 
2200 additional soldiers to Sicily to reinforce him. Neverthe- 
less he had two enemies to contend with, Hicetas, still master 
of the city of Syracuse, and the Carthaginians, who since 
844 had been acting in concert with Hicetas. During the 
winter months (844-848) Timoleon, stUl operating from 
atana, and his colleague, Leon, who had charge of the garrison 
on Ortygia, more than held their own, although beleaguered 
y greatly superior forces. Leon even succeeded in capturing 
the district of Syracuse known as Achradina. In the spring, 
with the arrival of the reinforcements from Corinth, who, like 
Timoleon before them, tricked the Punic fleet stationed off 
Rhegium, Timoleon ventured to march on Syracuse and 
encamped close to the city. For reasons that are entirely 
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obscure the Carthaginian commander-in-chief, ]\Iago, aban- 
doned the siege there and then, and the whole Punic arma- 
ment sailed away. As Mago subsequently committed suicide, 
it is evident that he had not acted on instructions from 
Carthage, when he retired from Syracuse. The city passed 
into the hands of the deliverer, but Hicetas made good his 
escape to Leontini (autumn, 848). 

The vinter months were presumably passed by Timoleon 
m begmning his constitutional reforms and in repairing the 
worst of the material damage which successive conflicts had 
nrought in the city. During the next campaigning season he 
bad both successes and failures. He was unable to dislodge 
Hicetas from Leontini, but he won over some Sicel towns in 
northern Sicily and even raided the Carthaginian parts of the 
island. This activity called forth a new expeditionary force 
from Carthage, composed partly of citizens, partly of depen- 
dents and mercenaries. It is said that 200 galleys and 80,000 
|nen participated, but, as usual, little reliance can be placed 
^ the figures given by the ancient writers. The troops were 
anded at Lilybaeum in the spring of 841, but the plan 
intended by their commanders, Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, is 
not known. At all events their progress into the eastern half 
of the island was barred by Timoleon who, with an army that 
Was perhaps not more than one-sixth as strong, gave battle 
to the enemy on the eastern bank of the Crimisus river 
between Segesta and Entella. The disparity in numbers was 
o some degree neutralized by natural features of which the 
reek commander was not slow to take advantage. Descend- 
ing from hilly ground above the river, Timoleon was able to 
*0 his opponents vmawares because of a heavy mist that 
enshrouded his advance. Then during the action itself a 
^10 ent rain-storm swept the plain. The difficulties of the 
tumc soldiers, who faced the tempest and whose hea\o^ 
equipment weighed them dowm, were still further increased 
th ^fnte of the ground, which became water-logged from 
he torrential dovmpour and the flooding of the river. The 
'-arthaginian lines broke, and in the ensuing rout as many 
^ swept away by the flood as were cut down by the Greeks. 

nt Carthage did not at once abandon the war. Hostilities 
seem to have continued until 339, in which the Punic 
ommanders received some support from the tyrants of 
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Adranum, Mcssana, and Lcontini, though all liad previously 
sided with Syracuse. Yet, in spite of some minor reverses, 
Timoleon, playing upon the lack of co-operation shown by his 
opponents, in two or three years expelled every tyrant in the 
island. Seeing the defeat of their Greek allies, the Carthagin- 
ians before the end of 889 came to terms which left the 
territorial division of the island much as it had been before. 
But they engaged to abstain for the future from alliances 
with the ruler of any Greek city in Sicily and aj^eed to allow 
any Greeks within the Punic section of the island to leave, 
if they so desired. 

It remains to notice the work of Timoleon as a restorer of 


peace and order. Already after his captme of Syracuse he 
ad, in order to remedy the depopulation there and in other 
to^s, appealed to his home government to promote the 
emigration of settlers to SicUy. The response was notable, if 
It be true that the male immigrants alone numbered 60,000, 
mTO partly from Greece, partly from Italy. The settlement 
o citizens m Syracuse was accompanied by a redistribution of 
e and. The fortifications on Ortygia were razed and the 
si e was reincorporated in the city. A new court of justice 
was set up wh^e once had stood the palace of Dionysius. 

^ e 1 ormation has survived concerning the form of 
goverrment i^tituted by Timoleon. It appears to have been 
% ^^ 1 ,° °^^6®^chy and democracy, seeing that the council 
o SIX un ed was recruited from the w'ealthiest citizens, 
wnereas ^ alike were members of the assembly. The chief 
^ ^ was the priest of Zeus Olympus, who was chosen 
hi ^ from one of three clans. Associated with 

^ ^ecutive was a board of sirategi ; but it was 
opri ^ Provided that, if the Syracusans were involved in a 
mous foreign war, they should receive a commander-in- 
their parent-city, Corinth. Clearly the object of 
prevent for the futm-e any attempt at 
conclusion of the Carthaginian War the 
resettlement of other Greek cities proeeeded 
tW Acragas, Gda, and Camarina. It is likdy 

SvT adopted constitutions similar to the 

niU i'"" renascence as independent city-states is 

^ that they again began to strike their 

coins. hose issued at Syracuse, moreover, reflect the 
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influence of Corinth both in weight and in the types used — 
a helmeted Athena and the winged Pegasus. Especially 
noticeable also is the multiplication of mints in Sicily at this 
time ; for smaller communities, some of them Sicel, now began 
to issue their own, or else alliance, coins of silver or bronze,^ 
Although Timoleon retired into private life c. 886, he con- 
tinued to reside in Syracuse, enjoying the deep veneration of 
its inhabitants xmtil his death (c. 880 ?). Remarkable as was 
his achievement, it failed to bring about a lasting settlement ; 
for, as in the East, so in the West the independent city-state 
had become an anachronism. Timoleon, although he had 
restored to the Sicilian poleis a temporary prosperity, had not 
devised adequate safeguards against a renewal of despotism 
or attempted to form a federal union which would have given 
them lasting security against a foreign invader. Within 
a dozen years of his death Timoleon’s work was undone by the 
personal ambition of Agathocles.® 

§ 8. THE ITAUAN GEEEKS AETEE THE DEATH OF 
DIONYSIUS n 

During the years that Sicily was distracted by civil strife 
and foreign aggression the situation of the Greeks in southern 
Italy became steadily more precarious in face of the pressure 
exerted by the hill-peoples of the interior. As early as 856 
the Bruttians, taking advantage of Dionysius II’s difficulties 
and the consequent weakening of Syracusan control, organized 
themselves into a federation with its capital at Consentia. 
They conquered most of the Greek communities lying between 
the River Siris and the Isthmus of Scyletium. Even the 
Thurians perhaps succumbed for the moment ; but if so, they 
regained their freedom soon afterwards.® About twelve 
years later the Lucanians and Messapians threatened the 
independence of Taras and her neighboms. Deprived some 

^ It was probably Alaesa ■which for a time minted coina -with the legend 
kainon {=K0ipiv). Of. Grose, 248. Conturipae, Herbessus, and Adrannm 
first struck their ovm o. 340. Abacaennm and Tauromeninm had begun to 
do BO some yeara before the arri'ral of Timoleon in the West. 

• Cf. M. Cary in Vol. HI of this -work, 106 £f. 

» Diodorus (XVI, 16) includes Thuria among the places conquered by the 
Bruttians, but other ancient vmters and the nmniamatic evidence show that 
Thuria ■was on independent state as late as 330. Cf. Beloch, Oriechutht 
Oesehichfe, EH, 1, 684, and Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Grecia, JH, 2-3. 

Ifi 
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years before of the wise counsels of Archytas,^ the Tarantines 
applied for aid to their parent-city, Sparta, In reply Archi- 
damus came over with a body of mercenaries. ^ Nothing 
is known of his campaigns save that the last ended in complete 
disaster. The king with most of his army was destroyed by 
the Lucanians and Messapians near Mandonium (888). Though 
apparently safe for the moment, the people of Taras after 
four or five years were again in difficulties. This time they 
appealed to Alexander the Molossian, ruler of Epirus and 
uncle of Alexander the Great. Like Pyrrhus fifty years later, 
Alexander accepted the invitation with the object of uniting 
southern Italy and Sicily into a single kingdom under his rule. 
For two or three years he fought wth marked success, defeat- 
ing both Bruttians and Lucanians in several engagements and 
capturing Consentia, Terina, and other towns of the enemy. 
But these military achievements filled the people of Taras, 
Thuna, and Metapontum with apprehension that he would not 
scruple to deprive them of their independence. Thus involved 
in a war with his late allies, Alexander was more than a match 
for them and seized Heraclea, a Tarantine colony. But while 
he was engaged in this way, the Lucanians and Bruttians 
renewed their attacks and at the battle of Pandosia 
Alexander’s army suffered a heavy reverse. The king himself 
was assassinated by a Lucanian renegade who had previously 
served under him. 

Taras and her neighbours preserved their pohtieal 
independence for several more decades before they finally 
succumbed before the power of Rome in the early part of 
the third centiuy. 

1 The date of his death is unknown. Ciaceri {op. cit., IH, 4) suggests that 
had he still been alive in 346 he would have prevented the massacre of the 
wife and daughters of Dionysius II by the Looriuns when they inaugurated 
their new ^democratic constitution. Hut t.hifl ia a mere guess. 

Afl Ciaceri observes {op. cii., ill, 4), it is not without significance that at 
the very time that Taras apphed to Sparta the Greek towns of Campania 
were turning to Rome for help against the Samnites. 
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became more vigorous. But even he did not recover Egypt 
imtil 848-84'2. That the countr}' did not relish its relapse into 
the status of a Persian province is suggested by the feeble 
opposition that it offered to Alexander ten years later. For 
the military history of the period it is important to note that 
aU concerned — the Great King ns well as his disloyal satraps 
— ^relied for their fighting material primarily on Greek 
mercenaries ; and temporary service in Persian pay ivos 
sometimes a source of profit to the governments of Greek city- 
states, who permitted one or other of their lending generals to 
fight for the ancestral enemy of Greece. 


§ 2. EAIILY TRAINIKG AND CAREER OF ALEXANDER 

On the death of Philip II, Alexander was twenty years of 
age. That he handled vnth consummate skill a situation which 
would have tested the powers of a far older man was due in 
part to the admirable training of his youth. That the son of 
Philip should excel in hunting and all physical and military 
exercises will occasion no surprise ; but Philip had also taken 
care to develop the intellect of his heir. Aristotle, the son 
of a physician of Stagirus employed at the Macedonian coiirt, 
was the tutor of the young prince for several years, and, 
though we do not know the curriculum that he laid out for his 
royal pupil, it is evident that it included some scientific as 
well as literary and philosophic studies and imbued Alexander 
with a lasting love and admiration of what was best in Hellenic 
culture. At sixteen Alexander filled his first responsible post, 
whra his father entrusted to him the regency in Macedonia, 
while he himself was engaged on a campaign in the interior 
of Thrace. Two years later Alexander shared prominently in 
the victory of Chaeronea. But then, as we have seen, the 
relations between father and son were strained for some 
years. ^ An outward reconciliation had taken place before 
Philip’s death. 

It is clear that Alexander, who had already shown his mettle 
as a solder, was popular with the fighting men of Macedonia. 
In ^ addition, he could rely on the unswerving loyalty of 
Phihp s two most experienced and trusted generals. Antipater 
Hnd Parmenio, Thus he was proclaimed king by the troops 

^ Of. above, p, 202. 
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of their city, -were driven back pell-mell and pursued so closely 
that the victors were able to force their way into the city close 
on their heels. Attacked also by the Macedonian garrison, the 
Theban troops made a last stand, but were cut down with 
tremendous losses. Technically the fate of the city was left 
by the conqueror to the decision of the League members, but 
all that were on the spot, from the other cities of Bocotia and 
from Phocis, were bitter enemies of Thebes. It has never 
been doubted that the complete destruction that they decreed, 
from which only the temples and the liouse of the poet Pindar 
were exempted, was in accordance with Alexander’s own 
decision. The territory of Thebes was divided amongst the 
other Boeotian towns, while the Cadmea continued to be 
occupied by a ]\Iaccdonian garrison. A few Thebans had 
managed to escape across the frontier into Attica; the rest 
of the survivors were sold os slaves. Further than this 
Alexander’s punitive measures did not go. The Athenians, 
with good reason expecting severe measures, liastcncd to 
congratulate the victor on his safe return from tiie north and 
the suppression of the Theban revolt. Contemptible as was 
their conduct, when one considers not only their previous 
anti-Macedonian agitation, but the fact that three years 
before, Thebans and Athenians had fought shoulder to 
shoulder on the field of Chacronca, it saved them. And 
Alexander was even persuaded to desist from his first demand 
that Demosthenes and other leaders of the anti-Macedonian 
propaganda be surrendered to him. The motive for exercising 
such clemency was perhaps not so much a sentimental regard 
for Athens as the chief representative of Greek culture, as the 
need of her naval services in the war against Persia. With 
peace restored in Greece— for the fall of Thebes had been 
followed by an immediate cessation of anti-Macedonian acts 
throughout Greece — ^Alexander spent the winter months in 
perfecting the arrangements for an Asiatic expedition. 


§ 3. TirE CAMPAIGNS AGAINST DARIUS III 
The ami)'^ which crossed from Sestus to Abydus in the spring 
of 884 composed not less than 30,000 infantry and 5000 
cavaRy, Of the former 12,000 were Macedonians, while the 
hoplites furnished by the Greek allies and the mercenaries, 
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partly armed as hoplites, partly as peltasts, amounted to 
about the same figure. The remaining 6000 men were a 
miscellaneous force of slingers, javelin-throwers, and light- 
armed skirmishers. The Macedonian cavalry was about 
2000 strong, the Thessahan mounted contingent not much 
less, the rest being furnished by other Greek states. An 
artillery and engineer unit xmder the direction of Diades 
completed the land army. B esides his military staff Alexander 
took with bim Eumenes and Aristotle’s nephew, CaUisthenes, 
the one to keep the official journal ofthe expedition 
the other to write its history. Important in the later stages of 
his advance was a number of scientific observers who accom- 
panied the expedition to record the flora, fauna, and natural 
resources of the countries traversed. Alexander’s navy 
amoimted to no more than 160 galleys supplied by the Greek 
League. 

Although the threat of a Macedonian invasion had been in 
the offing for some years, no serious steps to repel it had been 
taken by Persia. It may be guessed that a recent double 
change of riders was a prime cause of this lack of preparedness. 
Artaxerxes had been assassinated by Bagoas in 886, who, 
after elevating the late king’s son to the throne, shortly 
afterwards murdered him like his father. Then the king- 
maker elevated to the throne Darius III, a member of a 
collateral branch of the Achaemenid House, only to faU 
himself a victim to a poison cup administered by the new 
ruler. "When Alexander landed in the Troad, the governors 
of the four nearest satrapies, Dascylium, Lydia, Cappadocia, . 
and Phrygia, collected such forces as they could muster. In 
addition, ]\Iemnon, the general who had successfully checked 
the IMacedonian advance columns sent to Asia by P hili p in 
886, had some mercenaries for field service after placing strong 
garrisons in Miletus and Halicarnassus. Memnon, with more 
military sense than the satraps, urged that they should retreat 
into the interior, destroying all crops as they went, thereby 
rendering Alexander’s advance into Asia very difficult at the 
outset. But the satraps overruled him and prepared to bar 
Alexander’s progress on the lower reaches of the River 
Granicus. There the cavalry took up its position on the steep 
banks which overhung the southern bank, while the infantry, 
consisting of Greek mercenaries, was stationed a little to the 
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rear. It 1ms been siippcstcd Uml their reason for this unusual 
and taclically indefensible disposition was that they slaked 
nil on surroundinp: Alexander hinisclf and killing liimA Had 
their gamble succeeded, the Macedonian invasion nould have 
been cheeked at the very beginning. Against the advice of 
Parmcnio Alexander gave the order to attack as soon ns he 
reached the river. He himself commanded the right ndng 
composed of the Macedonian cavalry .svipportod by light-armed 
troops, while Parmcnio was in charge of the allied horse 
on the left wing. The heavy infanlr}* was in the centre. It 
was pre-eminently a cavalry engagement itt which the heaviest 
fighting was borne by the right wing. 'J'hc Macedonian attack 
proved irresistible, although the plan of the Persian generals 
nearly snccccded ; for Alexander was ojily saved from death 
at the hands of Spilhridates hy the swift action of Clitiis, the 
colonel of the first, or Royal, squadron of the heavy cavalrs”. 
After the defeat of the mounted troojjs the Greek infantry in 
Persian .service was no match for the Macedonian phalanx. 
They were surrounded tind the greater part was cut do\rn. 
Some 2000 were made prisoners and stihscqnently condemned 
by Alexander to forced labour in Macedonia ns a j)nnisbmcnt 
for entering Persian service in contmvcnlion of the provisions 
laid down by the League of Corinlb. TIjc immediate sequel 
to Alexander's victor^' was that Sardes was surrendered 
without fighting by its Persian commandant, and that the 
majority of the Greek cities in or near the coast declared for 
Macedonia, especially when it bccjimc knonm that Alexander 
favoured the restoration of democratic governments. The 
Greek comnnmitics were not slow to depose the tyrants or 
oligarchies who had ruled them under Persian snr.crainty. 
But Miletus and Halicarnassus were only taken nRcr a siege. 
At Miletus the timely presence of Alexander’s fleet off I>ndc 
prevented the far more numerous Persian na%'\' from effecting 
the relief of the city. TJic Milesians were enrolled amongst 
the Greek allies. The capture of Ilalicamassus, where 
Memnon himself was in command, was a lengthier operation, 
until finally the Persians evacuated the city. Wlulc Alexander 
had so far entrusted the government of tiic satrapies tliat he 
had conquered to ^laccdonian officers, lie reinstated Ada, the 
widow of Idricus, as Carinn dynast. But her authority was 
* Cf. Tnm in C.A.H,, VI, 301. 
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limited to the civil government, the command of Alexander’s 
garrison being assigned to one of his own oflBcers. It was after 
the captmre of Miletus that Alexander decided to dismiss the 
bulk of his naval force. By occupying and garrisoning the 
more important maritime cities he had rendered it difficult 
for the Persian fleet to operate effectively in western Asia 
Minor. Besides this he calculated rightly that Persian 
attempts to draw the Greek states of the islands and the 
European mainland on to a general anti-Macedonian rebellion 
woidd prove futUe. If he took a risk, it was only after a 
mature consideration of all the circumstances. To create a 
fleet approximately equal to the enemy’s was far beyond his 
financial resources at this time ; and, besides, the real decision 
rested with the army. Only the defeat of Darius in the field 
could break the power of Persia. 

During the winter months Alexander divided his forces. 
The newly married Macedonians were sent home on leave. 
Parmenio conducted the allies and heavy cavalry to Sardes, 
with orders to join up with Alexander in Phrj’-gia at the 
beginning of spring. Alexander himself then led the rest of 
his army into Lycia and Pamphylia, where he received the 
submission of the various coastal cities. When he turned 
north from Side into the mountainous interior on his way to 
Phrygia he met much resistance from the hiU tribes. After 
a brief stay at Celaenae, where he left a small garrison, he 
pushed on to Gordium. Here his whole army was reunited 
and augmented by three thousand additional men from 
Macedonia. But his most dangerous opponent, Memnon, who 
had withdrawn from Halicarnassus to the fleet at Cos, had not 
been idle during the winter. Chios was surrendered to him 
by the oligarchic faction. Then he laid siege to Mytilene, after 
the rest of Lesbos had siurendered without a struggle. Even 
if it be true that these operations were only a prehminary to 
inciting the European Greeks to secede from Macedonia, it 
may be doubted how far this greater plan would have suc- 
ceeded. For the hands of the Athenians were tied because 
Alexander had retained twenty of their galleys with the 
crews, and these were hostages for the loyalty of Athens. 
Many of Memnon’s own rowers, again, were drawn from the 
cities of Asia IMinor which had recently set up democracies 
and so were disaffected. His most serious threat might have 
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been to gain control of the Dardanelles, thereby endangering 
Alexander’s lines of communication and compelling him to 
send back some part of his army to their defence ; for the 
troops left at home under Antipater — some 12,000 infantry 
and 1500 cavalry — were needed to ensure the safety of 
Macedonia and Thrace and to overawe the Greeks. Thus it 
must have been with some sense of relief that Alexander 
received news at Gk)rdium that Memnon had died of disease 
while still at l^Ctylene. Since Darius recalled the Greek 
mercenaries who had hitherto served vmder Memnon, leaving 
to his successor a mere 1500 fighting men and the fleet, 
Alexander thereafter had far less cause for anxiety about the 
situation in the Aegean area. 

On leaving Gordium he marched first to Ancyra and then 
turned southwards through Cappadocia into Cilicia. The 
speed of his advance took his opponents so completely by 
surprise that he was able to secure the impregnable pass called 
the Cilician Gates and then to occupy Tarsus itself without 
striking a blow. After a short but sharp bout of fever and 
some subsidiary operations against the hill tribes, Alexander 
advanced first to Issus, where he left his sick and wounded, 
and thence to M^iandrus. But it soon proved that he had 
acted on faulty information concerning the movements of 
Darius III. The king had in person led an army into northern 
Syria, there to bar the progress of the invader in the wide 
plain on which his cavalry and archers could be used with most 
effect. Only when the enemy did not appear for some time 
did he give orders to march on into Cilicia. Thus it came about 
that his troops actually traversed the Amanus by one pass 
while Alexander crossed the range by another. As soon as 
Alexander received certain information that the enemy were 
between himself and his base, he hastened back to Issus. 

drawn up on the right bank of a stream, 
the Pinarus, with its right wing resting on the sea and the left 
on rising ground. Alexander’s battle order was similar to 
that adopted at the Granicus. The size of the armies engaged 
in this memorable encounter Avas much exaggerated in 
antiquity and cannot be determined with certainty. As 
^exander had been obliged to leave garrisons in various place 
in ^ia Minor, it is to be presumed that, in spite of having 
received substantial reinforcements in 888, he actually had 
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fewer troops than in his first engagement, perhaps 25,000 men 
all told. The Persian array, composed partly of Orientals, 
partly of Greek mercenaries, may have been 85,000 strong. 
The Persian archers on the left succumbed almost at once 
before the charge of the l^facedonian cavalry, but the Persian 
guard and the Greek hoplites fought gamely and caused their 
opponents heavy loss before they too were forced to give way. 
On the left Parmenio fought a stubborn defensive action until 
his adversary, apprised of the precipitate flight of Darius 
himself and the retreat of the centre, also gave ground (end 
of October, 838). 

Although the onset of darkness cut short the pursuit, so 
that a great portion of the Persian army escaped, it was a 
great -^dctory for Alexander which had profound political 
consequences. The unrest stUl latent amongst the European 
Greeks might have developed into a general rising against 
Blacedonia, had Alexander suffered a reverse. On the other 
hand, the news of his victorj’^ took the wind out of the sails of 
anti-^Iacedonian pohticians. Even more momentous for 
Alexander’s future plans was the reaction of Darius’ defeat 
at Issus on Sjuia and Egypt, regions — if we except Phoenicia 
— ^whose loyalty to Persia had never been strong and had very 
rapidly declined as Alexander’s triumphant progress through 
Asia IMinor became known. Thus it was that Sjuia, save for 
two cities, passed into his hands without resistance. Bj’^blus 
and Sidon submitted voluntarily, and their fleets, together 
with squadrons from Rhodes, south-western Asia Jlinor, and 
Cjq)rus deserted the Persian cause and joined the conqueror. 
But Tjue refused to surrender and its reduction proved one 
of the hardest tasks and greatest achievements of Alexander’s 
career. After a siege of seven months, during which his new 
artillery was tested to the utmost and the Tjuians coimtered 
assault after assault, the Tjuian fleet was captured or 
destroj’^ed and a part of the city wall was breached. Once 
inside the city the Macedonians, infuriated because some of 
their companions, who had been taken prisoner, had been 
killed by the Tjuians, indulged in an orgy of carnage. Those 
citizens who escaped death, and the women and children, 
were sold into slaverj"^. By the autumn of 332 Gaza, the 
gateway to Egjq)t, also fell after a spirited resistance. But 
before this diplomatic exchanges had taken place between 
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Darius and Alexander. The Great King was prepared to 
cede all territory west of the Euphrates and to pay a large 
indemnity, asking in return that his wife and daughters who 
had been taken captive after Issus be returned to him. He 
even offered one daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 
But it is probable that after his victory in October Alexander 
had begun to envisage the conquest of the Persian empire, 
an ambition which had only been strengthened by the relative 
ease with which he became master of Syria. Hence he refused 
Darius’ terms and made plans for the invasion of Mesopotamia 
in the following spring. 

The end of the year saw AJexander in Egypt. The Persian 
governor, Mazaces, knowing that the Egyptians were 
thoroughly disaffected to Persia, surrendered Memphis with 
its garrison and its state treasury containing the ample sum 
of 800 talents. The people received the conqueror, whom they 
regarded as a liberator, with acclamation and accepted him 
as the legitimate successor of the Pharaohs. But the most 
momentous consequence of his visit to Egypt was the founda- 
tion of Alexandria on the territory between the Island of 
Pharos and Lake Mareotis, a little to the west of the most 
westerly mouth of the Nile. The site was peculiarly adapted 
for the growth of a great port and exchange-mart, because the 
sea harbour, imlike the Nile estuaries, was never in danger of 
being silted up, and because the lake could at the same time 
serve as the terminus of river traffic. Though Alexandria was 
only one of many cities founded by, and often named after 
Alexander, it surpassed them all and has retained its impor- 
tance as a commercial port to this day. The visit paid by 
Alexander to the famous oracle of Ammon, situated at the 
oasis of Siwah in the Libyan desert, has been very variously 
interpreted in ancient as in modem times. While it is true 
that Ammon had been equated by the Greeks with Zeus 
and that his oracular seat at that time enjoyed a prestige 
artmng the Greeks hardly inferior to the renown of Delphi 
and Dodona, it is more reasonable to interpret Alexander’s 
consultation of Zeus-Ammon as the outcome of a romantic 
or mystical impulse of his nature rather than an act dictated 
by policy, still less as an attempt to impose the belief in his 
divinity upon the Hellenic world. Before he set out from 
Egypt for his next campaign he arranged for the goveriiment 
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of Egypt. He retained the native governors and officials but 
entrusted the general direction of finance to a Greek, Cleo- 
menes of Naucratis. Some troops — ^we do not know their 
number — ^remained stationed in the country, even as Mace- 
donian garrisons had been left in the previous year in Tyre 
and Gaza. It was also welcome news that the last remnants 
of the Persian fleet had been rounded up by Alexander’s 
admirals, Hegelochus and Amphoterus, who had been active 
in the Aegean ever since Memnon’s death. 

Alexander left Egypt in the spring of 881 and went to Tyre 
where administrative duties detained him for some months. By 
the middle of smnmer he was at Thapsacus on the Euphrates. 
There he met Parmenio, who had preceded him with orders to 
construet a bridge across the river. A Persian advance force, 
stationed on the eastern bank under command of Mazaeus for 
purposes of reconnoitring rather than for defence, withdrew 
on the arrival of Alexander’s main army and continued to 
retire before him as he advanced through northern Mesopo- 
tamia and past the Armenian foothills to the Tigris. This river 
also was crossed without hindrance, Mazaeus having hastened 
on to report Alexander’s movements to the Great King. 
Darius had used the winter to reorganize his army. To make 
good the loss of all but 2000 of his Greek mercenaries — ^the rest 
had withdrawn from his service after Issus and ultimately 
foimd their way back to Greece — ^he had a number of scjdhed 
war-chariots constructed, machines that had long been 
obsolete but which he hoped would inflict severe damage when 
sent against the formidable Macedonian infantry. Cavalry 
contingents of high quahty had been collected from the 
eastern and north-eastern provinces of the empire, and it was 
on his numerous mounted troops that Darius relied to give 
him victory. In order that they and especially the chariots 
might operate on the most favourable groimd, he had 
marshalled his host near Gaugamela, on the flat plain lying 
a little to the north-east of the modem town of Mosul. There 
IS again much uncertainty about the size of the armies engaged. 
Both were somewhat greater than those which fought at 
Issus. But the disparity was also more marked ; so that 
Alexander, fearing that his decidedly smaller force might be 
outflanked — it probably did not much exceed 40,000 all told 
took special precautions. ^^’hUe his general dispositions 
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were similar to those that he had employed in his two previous 
battles, he plaeed behind each wing n deep reserve column 
made up partly of infantry, partly of cavalry and auxiliaries. 
Tliese columns served a double purpose : they could be used 
to strengthen and extend his wings or, if there were danger 
of encirclement by the enemy, they with the front line troops 
woidd have formed three sides of a hollow square. Further- 
more, he posted reserves composed of Greek mercenaries 
behind the phalanx, and these had orders in an emergency 
to form front to the rear and thus complete the square. 

On the last day of September, 381, Alexander encamped 
some four and a half miles from the enemy and gave his men 
a good night’s rest. Then on the morning of October 1st he 
moved forward to the attack. Observing as he advanced 
that his right wng would come opposite to the Persian 
centre, he inclined to the right so as to deliver his main tlirust 
at the enemy’s left, at the same time bringing Ins guards’ 
regiment of infantry opposite to the scythed chariots arrayed 
before the Persian centre. The actual fighting opened with 
an attack of the Scythian and Bactrian cavalry on Alexander’s 
right flank, and, Avhile a sharp cavalry encounter developed 
at this point, Darius ordered the chariots to charge. But this 
manoeuvre failed. Alexander’s skirmishers shot doum many 
of the drivers or pulled them from their scats and, as the 
chariots approached the Sfaccdonian front, the hjq)aspists 
opened out their ranks to let them roll by harmlessly. Jlean- 
while in the contest on his right flank Alexander had more than 
held his own, so that Darius found it necessary to detach more 
and more mounted troops to help his hard-pressed Bactrians 
and Scythians. But through this transference a gap was 
made in his left ving, a weakness of which Alexander at once 
took advantage. He ordered his infantry to a frontal attack 
vhile he himself at the head of his Companions charged the 
gap. Before this double assault the Persian line broke and 
Darius himself, as at Issus, wheeled his chariot about and 
fled precipitately. But on the other wing Parmenio was 
fighting desperately. His line was broken by the enemy 
cavalry and the phalanx wordd have been surroimded, if the 
Persian and Indian horsemen who had broken tlmough had 
not ridden straight on to attack the Macedonian camp instead 
of crushing the Macedonian left wng. Alexander’s second 
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line now showed its mettle. It re-formed and attacked them 
in the rear, compelling them to retire. At this juncture 
Alexander, who had received an urgent message from 
Parmenio, came on the scene with his Companions and barred 
the progress of the Persian horse. In this final cavalry action 
Persians and Indians fought desperately for their fives and 
inflicted hea'vy casualties on their opponents before they 
succeeded in breaking through and escaping. In the interval 
Parmenio, thanks to the gallantry of his Thessalian horse, 
had ended by driving back his opponents also. The whole 
Persian army was now in flight. The victor ordered a pursuit 
xmtil darkness feU and resumed it after midnight. But 
although he pressed on at top speed imtil he reached Arbela, 
more than sixty miles away, he was too late to capture Darius. 

Alexander now continued his march to Babylon. Mazaeus, 
who had retired there after Gaugamela, opened its gates and 
went out to meet the victor. The Babylonians received him, 
as the Egyptians had done, with enthusiasm, and, in return, 
Alexander gave them back their native customs, which 
Xerxes had suppressed, and gave orders for the rebuilding 
of the temple of Marduk (EsagUa). About a month passed 
before he left the city for Susa, leaving Mazaeus in charge as 
civil governor, but associating with him two Macedonians, 
one to command the garrison, the other to take charge of 
the financial department. 

§ 4. THE CONQUEST OF MEDIA AND PEHSIS 

Susa capitulated without a struggle as Babylon had done. 
There Alexander obtained possession of great quantities of 
gold darics and gold and silver bullion that the Persian rulers 
had accumulated. As in Babylon so at Susa he reinstated 
the Persian commandant, but appointed two Macedonian 
ofiBcers to co-operate with him. To celebrate his victorious 
entry into the Persian capital he offered a great sacrifice to 
the gods of ^Macedonia and held an athletic contest and 
torch race in the Greek manner. At Susa he also received 
substantial reinforcements from home. For the march on 
Persepolis he divided his army, sending the Greek allies under 
Parmenio by the main road, while he himself led the Mace- 
donians by a shorter route through the mountains. He found 
the pass, called the Persian Gates, barricaded off by a wall 
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and guarded by a strong force under the governor of Persis, 
Ariobarzanes. In spite of the %vinter season Alexander left 
his heavier troops under Craterus to engage the enemy, while 
he himself took a picked body of men by a mountain path 
to attack Ariobarzanes in the rear. The manoeuvre succeeded, 
and the satrap, attacked from two sides, was compelled -to 
give way. Alexander then hastened on to Persepolis which 
its commandant handed over ■without fighting. There, and 
at Pasargadae which also surrendered, Alexander found 
treasure and bullion exceeding by far what he had already 
annexed as the "victor’s spoil in Susa. At Persepohs he spent 
perhaps two months (February-March, 880).^ As an act of 
deliberate policy symbolizing the end of Achaemenid rule he 
caused the royal palace at Persepohs to be burnt. “ 

During the "winter months Darius had taken refuge in 
Ecbatana, where he had with him the Bactrian troops, led by 
Bessus, a number of other grandees from the eastern pro"vinces, 
and the Greek mercenaries who had fought at Gaugamela. 
He seems to have expected substantial military aid from his 
more distant satrapies, a hope that was not, however, fulfilled. 
Media was thus Alexander’s first objective when he left 
Persepolis about the end of March, 880. At his approach 
Darius took to flight once more in the direction of Bactria, 
and reports reached Alexander that reinforcements were on 
the way to aid the fugitive. In this way Ecbatana also passed 
into the conqueror’s hands as the other royal cities had done, 
"without bloodshed. From there he sent his Greek troops 
home. He also in effect removed Parmenio, "with whom his 
relations had for some time been less cordial than formerly, 
from his position of second-in-command, although he retained 
him in a most responsible post. He was left in Media "with a 
force of mercenaries and Thracian auxiliaries to guard the 
lines of communication, and to supervise the safe transport 

r n ^ ° t^nology of the years 330-327, 1 have accepted the conolusionB 

o . A, Robinson, Jr., The Ephemeridee of Alexander''8 Expedition (Brown 

mvermty Studies, 1932), Appendix, 74—81. He rejects the isolated state- 
ment, irreoonoUeable with the other sources, of Plutarch (Alex., 37) that 
Alexander stayed four months in Persia. 

,. 17 * authorities, Tom (C.A.H., "VT:, 383) and "Wiloken 

(Alemn^ der Grosse, 134), rightly. Nevertheless H. Berve {ChiechiecJie 
GuchitMe, n, 186) revives and accepts the fantastic legend (of Clitarchus I) 
that the fire was an accident which occurred during a drunken carouse of 
Alexander and his Macedonians. 
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unusual breadth of mind and a true understanding of the 
only way to hold together a vast and heterogeneous empire, 
was alien to Greek and Macedonian habits of thought and 
displeased some of his Macedonian oflicers. Alexander’s 
adoption after Darius’ death of Oriental dress and coiut 
ceremonial on state occasions %vas even more distasteful to 
them. At Phrada a conspiracy against his life w'as discovered. 
A number of officers was implicated, of whom the most con- 
spicuous was Parmenio’s son, Philotas, a general of the 
Companions. Tried by the army, he was foimd guilty, of 
treason and executed. Obscure as is the evidence, it looks 
as if Alexander’s action in this case was justified. But it is 
impossible to condone the sequel. Alexander, fearing to 
leave Parmenio in his position of high responsibility in Media, 
sent orders to his other generals in lifedia and had him put 
to death. 

If Alexander now introduced certain changes in the higher 
commands and in the tactical formation of his army, he acted 
from a variety of motives. The division of the Companions 
into two hipparchies, each imder its own colonel-in-chief, may 
have been a safeguard against entrusting all the guards’ 
cavalry to a single man who, like Philotas, might prove 
dangerous. But there was also a strictly military aspect of 
these changes. Scanty as our records are about Alexander’s 
campaigns in Afghanistan and Turkestan, it is at least clear 
that he had to devise a completely new strategy to meet the 
special character of the country and the tactics of the enemy, 
which w^ere to carry on a ceaseless guerilla war and give no 
opportimity for full-dress battles such as Alexander had 
fought in western Asia. In these conditions he must needs 
divide his army into a number of coliunns or units, whose 
commanders at times were thus entrusted temporarily with 
independent commands. 

After the conspiracy of Philotas Alexander moved on into 
Arachosia. At its capital he founded a new city, Alexandria 
Arachoton, on the site of the modem Candahar. Then, 
leaving to Menon with a sufficient military force the task of 
subduing Arachosia, he advanced past Ghazni, where a 
second city was foimded, and Cabul to the southern slopes of 
the Hindu Kush. In this vicinity he passed some months in 
winter-quarters and there, too, he laid the fotmdations of yet 
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another city, Alexandria ad Caucasum. Early in the spring 
of 329 he crossed the Hindu Kush on his way to Bactria 
where Bessus, who had assumed the royal style and title, 
Spitamenes of Sogdiana, and Oxyartes of Bactria were 
waiting to dispute his passage. Although the march across 
the moimtains imposed great hardships on the troops — 
besides the rigour of the climate so early in the season, 
supplies were short because the enemy had laid waste most 
of the territorj’^ through which they passed — casualties appear 
to have been few. Moreover, Alexander outmanoeuvred 
Bessus, who was stationed atAomos(Tashkurgan), whereupon 
the self-styled king of Persia retreated beyond the Oxus 
(Amu Daria). By the summer Bactria had submitted and 
Alexander advanced from the city of Bactra to the Oxus. 
The associates of Bessus now betrayed him and he fell into 
Alexander’s hands. The regicide was subsequently tried, 
mutilated and put to death. Late in the summer Alexander 
had entered Marakanda (Samarcand) in Sogdiana. From 
there he turned eastwards towards the Jaxartes (Syr Daria) 
which marked the north-eastern frontier of the Persian 
empire. But during his absence a rising in Sogdiana showed 
that the apparent submission of this province had been but 
a luU before the storm. He had to detach a column for the 
relief of Maracanda which was being besieged by Spitamenes, 
while he himself set about building a fortified outpost on the 
Jaxartes to which was given the name of Alexandreschate. 
This, and hard desert fighting with the half nomadic horse- 
men on the farther bank of the Jaxartes, may have occupied 
him for a month or more, when he learnt that the force sent 
against Spitamenes had been destroyed by that national 
leader almost to a man. By forced marches Alexander 
reached IMaracanda with a picked body of men in a few days, 
but on his approach Spitamenes had again withdrawn into 
the surroimding steppes. As the season was now far advanced 
hostilities were suspended and Alexander withdrew to Bactra 
as his headquarters for the winter (829-828). There hea-yj'- 
reinforcements from both Europe and Asia IMinor joined him. 
The former partisans of Bessus were rounded up. An alliance 
offered by the paramount chief of Chorasmia, Pharasmanes, 
was accepted. For the rest, Alexander prepared for further 
intensive campaigns during the coming year. Spitamenes, 
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wlio ■wintered at liokliara, ■was still n danger; in addition, 
Alexander was evolving plans for reerossing the Hindu Kush 
and attempting the invasion of northern India. 

For none of Alexander’s campaigns arc the records poorer 
than for those of 028. Nevertheless there is no doubt that 
the reduction of Spitamencs and the j)acilication of these 
distant regions were tasks of the greatest difllculty, and 
Alexander s plans for entering the I’unjab had to be post- 
poned for another season. All through 328 the army was 
subdivided into several columns and operated in the eountrj' 
to the north of the Oxus, where many fortified posts were 
established that steadily lessened Spitamencs’ power of free 
mo'vcmcnt. Hut supported by the I^rnssagctac, who dwelt in 
the steppes to the north-west of Bokhara, he continued to 
^use Alexander both anxiety and material losses. The 
alaccdonian king passed the winter of 328-327 with the bulk 
of his troops in Nautaca, although some detachments under 
command of Coenus were left behind in Sogdinna. Then 
near the end of 828 Alexander was rid of his most dangerous 
loc, a piece of good fortune that he could Jiardly have fore- 
seen. Coenus had inflicted a decisive defeat on Spitamencs, 
whereupon this chief’s ov,tx allies turned against him, mur- 
cre im, and sent his head to Alexander. O.xyartcs also 
was forced to surrender during the winter months. He 
received honourable terms, Avhilc his daughter, Roxanc, was 
fill y the conqueror. But this year of achievement, 

r strenuous warfare and with military 

Alov*^ ratnc problems of the first class, demanding 

an er s unceasing vigilance, was overshadowed bv two 

during the summ'er he 
• ently witli his friend Clitus w'hcn both were 

For extremity of his passion killed him. 

remorcf. \ nights the king, stricken ■with profoimd 
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nSnt normal life. This tragedy was 

for thp rir* amongst the Macedonians continued to feel 
afLr of Alexander’s court. A few weeks 

tion CalUcffi ° Chtus, the official historian of the ex-pedi- 
tion Calhsthenes, offended Alexander deeply by refusing to 
conform to Ins demand that the Greeks and Macedonians in 
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his cirde should, like the Orientals, perform the ceremonial 
of prostration (Trpoa-Kwtja-is) when they came into his 
presence. Although the king was prudent enough not to 
insist on this procedure in future, because he sensed that by 
persisting he would ahenate many of his trustiest officers, he 
never forgave CaUisthenes. Near the end of the year some 
of the royal pages, because one of their number had by 
Alexander’s orders received a whipping for a breach of 
etiquette, formed a conspiracy against his life. The plot was 
detected and the guilty were put to death. But suspicion 
had also fallen on CaUisthenes, who acted as tutor to some 
of the boys and was believed to have discoursed to them on 
the evils of despotism, that he had instigated or abetted the 
culprits. He was imprisoned and subsequently was put to 
death. If the guUt or innocence of CaUisthenes is a question 
of secondary importance, the later hostUity to the king 
manifested by the Peripatetics, of whom CaUisthenes as the 
nephew of Aristotle was one, had grave consequences ; for 
it was the Peripatetics who first circulated in their writmgs 
a thoroughly imfavourable portrayal of Alexander’s career 
and character, and this exerted a lasting influence on the 
historical Uterature of the HeUenistic age. 

If Alexander’s relations to those nearest to him were not 
whoUy harmonious during the most difficult years of his 
career, the loyalty and affection of the rank and file remained 
unshaken for a leader who expected no man to endure hard- 
ships which he would not imdergo himself, and of whose 
personal interest in their fives and fortunes he at aU times 
gave ample proof. 

§ 6. ALEXANDER IN INDIA 

When Alexander decided to attempt the conquest of India, 
he was to some extent influenced by the circumstance that 
in the time of Darius I an Indian satrapy had formed a part 
of the Persian empire. Although the precise boundaries of 
that province are tmknown, it cannot have comprised more 
than a portion of the Punjab. Alexander, moreover, in 
common with aU his contemporaries, had entirely erroneous 
notions about the geography of the Far East. He believed 
that when he reached the Sjt Daria he was not far from the 
ocean that encircled the earth on the east, and that the valley 
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of the Indus and its tributaries was likewise bounded by the 
same vast and uncharted sen. Thus to subdue India was to 
him merely to round off his eastern conquests. His anger 
and disappointment in 32G, when his troops refused to advance 
beyond the Bcas, becomes the more intelligible if we rcmem1)er 
that he believed himself to be but a short distance from his 
goal when compelled to turn back. 

In preparation for his expedition, ns well ns to provide for 
the security of the lands that he had already conquered, he 
had enlisted many native troops and had introduced further 
changes in his military organization. It was thus an army 
of varied race that he led about hlay, 827, from Bactrn across 
the Hindu Kush, leaving some thirteen thousand men behind 
under command of the Macedonian general, Amyntns.^ The 
territory that now corresponds to the North-west Province, 
western Coshmir, and the Punjab was in Alexander’s dnj' 
occupied by many small independent states or principalities, 
whose mutual relations Avere generally unfriendly and Avhosc 
inhabitants differed to some degree in their customs and even 
in race. At least one of the native princes had been in friendly 
commimication Avith Alexander before he left Bactra. At 
or near Cabul this ruler, whose capital Avas at Taxila betAA’cen 
the upper reaches of the Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhclum), 
appeared in person and made his submission to Alexander, 
an example that was followed by other natiA’^e chiefs from 
Avest of the Indus. The invading army left Cabul in the late 
autmnn of 827 in tAvo divisions. The smaller, commanded 
y Hephaestion and Perdiccas, proceeded AAnth the baggage 
through the Khyber Pass to the Indus with instructions to 
constimct a pontoon bridge across the river. Alexander him- 
se A^th the larger diAusion set out through the mountainous 
istrict in the North-AA'est ProAunce stretching northwards 
from the Cabul River ; for the reduction of that area Avas 
^sen la to secure his communications and to protect the 
dmsion under Hephaestion. Months of hard lighting in 
ifficult country followed against tribes Avho relied on their 
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hill fortresses to repel any invader. After defeating the 
Aspasii, Alexander entered Swat and there encountered the 
most hitter resistance from the Assaceni. After a sharp 
struggle he captured their stronghold of Massaga and le^er 
settlements ; whereupon they retreated eastwards and with- 
drew to the mountain fastness of Aomos. This seemingly 
impregnable site lay in the massif of Pir-Sar sorrie five thou- 
sand feet above sea-level.^ Only after Alexander’s engineers 
had constructed a dam across a ravine which lay between 
him and the fortress, so that he could approach close enough 
to bring his catapiilts to bear on the defenders of the high 
plateau, did the Assaceni submit (Jan.-Feb., 826 ?). After 
this, one of his most spectacular achievements, Alexander 
joined his other division on the Indus, leaving Nicanor in 
charge as governor of the newly conquered province. The 
troops were now given a month’s rest to recuperate from a 
campaign which the nature of the coimtry and the winter 
season had combined to render one of unexampled severity. 

After this Alexander crossed the Indus and advanced to 
Taxila, the capital of his most valuable ally amongst the 
Indian princes. His next objective was the kingdom of 
Porus on the eastern side of the Hydaspes, a powerful rajah 
wth whom the ruler of Taxila had had a long-standing feud. 
When he reached that river towards the end of Jxme he found 
the enemy drawn up on the opposite bank to prevent his 
crossing- Since a direct attack, such as he had risked at the 
Granicus, was impossible in face of Porus’ brigade of tw'o 
himdred elephants, Alexander for several days sent detach- 
ments of troops hither and thither along the river bank, to 
give the impression of an imminent attack. Several times, 
too, he made as though he were about to send his troops across. 
While Porus was in this way kept in suspense and mystified 
by what proved again and again an idle threat, Alexander 
had the boats in which he had crossed the Indus transported 
in sections to a point some eighteen miles upstream, where 
the Hydaspes made a wide bend and where, besides, there 
was a wooded islet in the river. At length one night, when 
Porus’ ^^gilance after many false alarms was relaxed, the 
Macedonian king set out with some five thousand cavalry and 

1 The site of Aomos -praa identified by Sir Auml Stein, Se? his book. 
On Alcxar\d(r'a Track to i]\c Indjic (London, 1029), 
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double the number of infantry to the spot where the pontoons 
had been assembled and succeeded in effecting a crossing. 
Cratcrus was left behind with the rest of the army and had 
been instructed to cross the Hydaspes only if Porus were 
defeated or moved his army, and especially his elephants, 
away from the river bank. 

On the morning after the crossing Alexander, having routed 
an advance troop of Indians, proceeded to attack Porus. The 
rajah reformed his army in the plain behind the river so that 
the centre was occupied by the infantry drawn up on cither 
side of the elephant brigade, while chariots and mounted 
troops were stationed on the two flanks. Alexander’s force 
was a match for the enemy in cavalry alone ; he had fewer 
foot soldiers and no elephants. lie therefore laid his plans 
to win a decisive advantage at the outset by a cavalry engage- 
ment. As he massed all his cavalrj' on one \ving, Porus 
followed suit and moved the mounted men on his right flank 
to his left. Meantime Alexander, having detailed his mounted 
archers to harass and hold the infantry on the enemy’s left, 
faced the Indian mounted troops with two hipparchics. At 
the same time Coenus with the other two cavalry units rode 
off towards Porus’ right. Misled by this manceu\’TC, ns 
Alexander had intended, Porus’ cavalry launched a vigorous 
attack against Alexander, which the two hipparchics A\dth- 
stood with great steadiness, while Coenus with his now 
executed a semi-circular movement and bore domi on the 
Indian horsemen from the rear. Thus attacked on two sides, 
Poms’ cavalry was forced to fall back. At that point the 
whole Macedonian line moved forward and a desperate 
stmggle ensued. At first the elephant brigade inflicted 
severe casualties on the IVlacedonians, but still they hung on 
grimly until many of the beasts had lost their riders or being 
wounded ran amok, trampling all that came in their way 
rmderfoot. In this stampede the Indian troops suffered more 
heavily than the hypaspists, and Alexander, although his 
losses had been very heavy, broke their last resistance. 
They fled, only to be pursued for some distance by Cratems, 
who had brought his reserves across the river when he saw 
how the action developed. Poms, who fought to the last 
and then rode off the field on his elephant, was persuaded to 
suircpder. He was treated by his conqueror ndth great con-. 
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sideration. and reinstated in his principality. But Alexander, 
besides niimbering the two most powerful rajahs, one on 
either side of the Hydaspes, amongst his vassals, provided 
further for the security of these regions by foimding Bucephala 
on the western and Nicaea on the eastern side of the river. 

He now left Craterus in charge of the two cities and a part 
of the army, while with the rest he pushed on during July 
and Augvist into the eastern Punjab. Only one of the tribes 
that he encoimtered appears to have offered serious resistance. 
The Cathaei defended their chief town, Sangala, with deter- 
mination and only capitulated after they had inflicted heavy 
loss on their opponents. Having entrusted the protection of 
this region to Porus, Alexander led his troops on to the River 
Hyphasis (Beas). Here the endurance of his men came to 
an end. Already wearied by the strain of continuous cam- 
paigns in difficult country and exhausted by the extremes of 
an unfamiliar climate, they had, since their battle with Porus, 
been marching for many days through the imceasing down- 
pour of the monsoon rains. When their leader proposed to 
penetrate the unknown regions beyond the Beas they refused 
to follow. Alexander for three days remained in the retire- 
ment of his tent, hoping that this sign of deep displeasure 
woifld change their minds. But they were obdinate and he 
had to yield to their wiU. After causing twelve altars to the 
Oljunpian deities to be constructed on the river bank, he 
ordered the return march to the Hydaspes. 

It seems to have been his intention from the first to come 
back to that point after completing his eastern conquests 
and from there to descend the Jhelum and then the Indus to 
its mouth. With that aim in view Craterus had been ordered 
to prepare a large flotilla of transports and small fighting 
ships during Alexander’s absence. On his return from the 
Beas, Alexander found that these preparations were far 
advanced. The departure took place in the late autumn. 
While a part of the army was conveyed by water, the rest 
marched along the river banks in three divisions commanded 
by Hephaestion, Craterus, and Philippus, for Coenus had 
died shortly before. The naval command over some eight 
hundred miscellaneous craft was entrusted to the Cretan 
Nearchus, of whose unusual abilities Alexander had long been 
con^-inced, though hitherto he had not employed hitn in any 
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outstanding capacity. It soon became apparent tliat tlie 
progress of this host — for not a few Indian allies escorted 
Alexander — ^^vould meet Avith opposition. Alexander received 
advice that two powerful tribes, the Malli and Oxydracac, 
were preparing to give trouble. lie therefore halted at some 
point south of the connuence of the llydaspcs with the 
Arccsincs (Chenab) and with a part of his army marched 
against the hlalli. After a series of desperate fights they and 
the Oxydracac tendered their submission. But Alexander had 
lost heavily in the assaults on their strongholds and had him- 
self been so severely Avounded in the last assault that he had 
to be carried back to the fleet on a litter. Ojicc more his iron 
constitution pulled him through ; but it is not unlikely that 
his health Avas permanently'^ impaired, so that his ])owcrs of 
resistance were insufficient tAvo y'cnrs later to fight doAvn au 
attack of fever. 

BTieu he Avas convalescent the army and fleet continued 
their adA'ance, reaching the Indus itself about Fcbruar\% 825, 
and Patala near its mouth some five montlis later. The tribes 
near the river submitted, though not alway's Avithout some 
shoAv of resistance, and tAA’o new cities avctc established m 
this region by Alexander’s command. From a point near 
Shikarpore Craterus Avas sent to the west Avith the artillery, 
baggage, and the wounded. He proceeded by the Mulla 
Pass to Candahar and thence tlirough southern Drangiana 
into Carmania, where he joined Alexander in the following 
year at Gulashkird. 


§ 7. THE LAST PHASE : RETURN AND DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER 

Patala was designed by Alexander to become a far-eastern 
counterpart of Alexandria in Egypt, and during the two 
mon s that he remained there he began to construct harbour 
wor quays, and docks. Furthermore, he assigned to 
Wearchus the honourable, if hazardous, task of taking the 
tteet back from the mouth of the Indus to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The observations that the admiral took on 
the v<^ge were of great scientific A'alue to the next generation 
^d added very appreciably to the geographical knowledge of 
Hcfiomstip scholars. But Alex, finder’s prini^y object seems 
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to Jiave been to develop for commercial purposes a direct sea- 
route from the estuary of the Indus to the Euphrates. The 
start of Nearchus’ voyage and Alexander’s departure for the 
west overland took place towards the end of September, 
although the former soon after leaving the Indus was delayed 
for several weeks by adverse winds. Alexander, vdth such of 
his army as was not left behind for garrison duty or given to 
Nearchus for the defence of the naval expedition, passed 
through the land of the Arabitae and Oritae into the Gedrosian 
desert (IVIekran). It was his intention to keep close to the sea- 
shore, in order to maintain contact with Nearchus and aid 
him by sinking wells and establishing depots for provisions. 
But he did not know the country, and his guides proved 
imreliable and lost their way. Shortage of water and oppres- 
sive heat added to the trials of the army and the miscellaneous 
body of camp-foUowers, women, and children following in 
its train. It was thus only a fraction of those who had set 
out from Patala who, some two months later, reached Piu^, 
the capital of Gedrosia, alive, although it is probable that 
the casualties amongst the troops were substantially fewer 
than amongst the non-combatants. After a rest at Pura 
Alexander passed on into Carmania where he was joined by 
Craterus. There, too, he was reheved to see Nearchus again. 
After various adventures the admiral had reached the estuary 
of the River Amanis. Leaving the fleet anchored there he 
had proceeded inland until he had found his master. After 
this the fleet continued on its way without accident to the 
mouth of the Shat-el-arab and then up-stream to Susa. Its 
arrival (Feb.-March, 824) synchronized with that of 
Alexander, who had taken his army by way of PersepoUs to 
the Persian capital. 

What proved to be the last year of his eventful life was 
passed by Alexander partly in Media and Elam, partly in 
Mesopotamia ; for there were many problems of imperial 
administration to solve, the more so as many of the men 
whom he had left in positions of authority during his absence 
in the Far East had proved imworthy of his trust. The vic- 
torious return of the army and navy was celebrated at Susa 
with lavish festivities. There, too, he carried on with his 
plan of welding the eastern and the western portions of 
his empire more closely by intennprriage, He himself took 
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to wife a daughter of Darius and a daughter of Ochus. 
Hephaestion at the some time married another daughter 
of Darius and many of the Macedonian oiTiccrs contracted 
alliances with the daughters of Persian aristocrats. Then 
the Macedonian rank and file followed suit in wedding native 
women, it is said, to the number of ten thousand. But this 
policy of promoting racial intermixture was but one aspect 
of his grandiose scheme. He had some years earlier given 
orders that suitable youths of native families should be 
trained for military service in the Macedonian fashion. Now 
on his return from India thirty thousand of these Oriental 
troops were summoned to parade before him at Susa. Even 
the Macedonian cavalry regiments were diluted with men of 
Iranian stock. These innovations, however logical and neces- 
sary they might seem to Alexander, aroused the deep resent- 
ment of his veterans. In the summer, when he stopped at 
Opis on his way to Ecbatana, the discontentment came to a 
head ; for when he proceeded to discharge ten thousand 
Macedonians who were no longer fit for active service and 
announced that they would be sent home with a pension, the 
Macedonians gave voice to their anger. This mutiny awoke 
his fullest anger and he formally discharged all his Macedonian 
troops ; besides this he transferred the names of the old 
Macedonian regiments to his new Oriental army. After 
three days his old comrades in arms tendered their submission 
and a great feast of reconciliation Avas held, at which 
Alexander prayed for concord (d/xorota), for a union of 
Hellene and non-HclIcnc, a practical exemplification of the 
brotherhood of man.^ After that Craterus took the veterans 
back to Europe, while their king undertook to have the 
children by native women, who remained behind in Asia, 
trained after the Macedonian manner. 

After spending the hot season in Ecbatana, where he Avas 
deeply afflicted by the death of his most intimate companion, 
Hephaestion, Alexander Avent to his headquarters at Babylon 
for the Avinter. AdministratiA'e questions continued to engage 
much of his attention. The plan of leaving Oriental governors 
in the provinces had failed disastrously in many instances. 
They had abused their poAver to oppress the population, and 

A Of. \V. W. Tam, “ Alexander the Groat and the ■Unit 3 ' of Mankind ’’ in 
Procetd,\nys 0 / th^ BHfUh 4carfemy, XIX (1033), 
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some had even attempted to make themselves independent 
rulers. Alexander pxmished these grave offences by the 
extreme penalty. But even some of the Macedonians in high 
positions had failed in their duty. Several generals had 
misconducted themselves, while the treasurer, Harpalus, had 
absconded with large sums, after a riotous career in Babylon. 
He made his way first to Tarsus and later on to Greece, where 
he was soon to stir up serious trouble. But during the winter 
Alexander also elaborated plans for a maritime expedition 
to explore the Arabian coast. By the spring the preparations 
were far advanced, but at the beginning of Jxme he con- 
tracted a fever from which, worn out by the tremendous 
exertions of a decade, culminating in the dangerous woimd 
that he had received in India, he never recovered. After 
nearly a fortnight’s iUness he died on the thirteenth of the 
month in the thirty-third year of his age. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER 

§ 1. ai^exandek’s achievement and its effects 

I T is singularly unfortunate that all the ancient 
on Alexander’s career address themselves atoost ^ 

. sively to its military aspeets. As long as his campa>^^ 
took him further and further east his system of adnunis^ 
tion was provisional and experimental, and, when ^ 
returned to Susa, it v'as apparent that much would 
he changed before a stable government throughout the emp 
could be assured. But about his future plans, as about n^ 
schemes of conquest, we learn but little that can be ^ ^ 
reliable. Even his conquest of the empire of Darius ^ 
imfinished at the time of his death, since northern 
Manor as far as the Caspian Sea and also Armenia had e 
left untouched by him. It is, indeed, idle to speculate 
what Alexander’s plans for the future may have been. 
is no satisfactory reason for believing that even in 828 
had envisaged the possibility of conquering the westete 
Mediterranean ; for his supposed ambition to be a wor 
conqueror rests on a late and unsound tradition, a part o 
that Alexander legend whose wide vogue is perhaps the mo 
remarkable phenomenon in all literature. The Arabian ex 
pedition, had it taken place, would merely have rounded o 
his Asiatic conquests, even as it would have supplemente ^ 
the scientific data already gathered by Nearchus and oth^s , 
that more than this was ever intended we are not justified lE 
assuming on the existing evidence. 

It is, then, only of Alexander the general that posterity 
been able to form a clear judgment. Granted that he starte 
out with the initial advantage of inheriting from bis father 
the most scientifically trained and equipped army that the 
world had yet seen, his own military genius is apparent m 


every undertaking from the Granicus to the Hydaspes. 


If 


the basic plan of attack in each of his pitched battles was that 
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which he had learnt from Philip, he on each occasion modified 
or changed his dispositions to meet the special circumstances 
of the day, be it the danger of encirclement by a larger force, 
as at Gaugamela, or the unfamiliar peril of Porus’ elephant 
brigade. The same unfading ability to devise means to over- 
come every obstacle, however great or strange, is seen in his 
siege operations ; for no two problems could have been more 
dissimdar than Tyre and Aomos. In central Asia his idtimate 
success, after perhaps the hardest sustained fighting of his life, 
was due to his power of impro\dsing the right measxires against 
the guerrdla tactics of his opponents, in short, of beating them 
at their own game. And, finally, if we exeept the error before 
Issus, which was quickly rectified, and the march through 
Gedrosia, there was never any hiteh in mditary organization. 

\Miat Alexander would have proved to be as the ruler of 
an empire we cannot even guess. It is possible that, if he 
had lived another decade or two, he could have welded its 
disparate parts into a harmonious whole and seciued unity 
in diversity. \Vhde he hved, his subjects regarded him in 
different ways. To the ^lacedonians, even after the adoption 
of Oriental ceremonial, he remained the king whom the army 
had acclaimed after Philip’s death. To the Greeks, though 
in fact they were forced to recognize in him a master rather 
than an ally, he was until 324 legally the conunander-in-chief 
of the Corinthian League. In Asia he was the successor of 
the Achaemenids, in Egypt of the Pharaohs and, like them, 
an incarnation of Ra. In one sense one might call his 
achievement the most impressive failxue in history, for the 
basic weakness of the magnificent structure that he had raised 
was that its continuance depended absolutely on one man — 
himself. And yet the effect of his conquests was to change 
the world, since it was these that made possible the spread 
of Hellenism in all its aspects over Asia. Greek ideas and 
customs, and in many of the cities Greek law, were diffused far 
and wide during the following centuries, even when pohticaUy 
there was constant change and large sections of his empire 
had again become independent states under native dynasties. 
Again, much of the scientific achievement of the Hellenistic 
Age would have been impossible of attainment in the older, 
geographically restricted, Hellas. We have aheady noted 
the value to geographical studies of Nearchus’ observations. 
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Similarly many data collected by the scientists who accom- 
panied Alexander to India were subsequently utilized by 
Theophrastus in his botanical researches ; and it may well 
be that the information gathered by Gorgos on the mineral 
resources of the far-eastern provinces were no less valuable, 
scientifically and economically, to later generations. Then, 
too, one must not forget the infiltration into the West of 
eastern ideas during the centmies after Alexander, and the 
profoimd influence that they exerted on philosophic, and 
especially on rehgious, thought. 

Before many generations had passed Alexander began to 
become a figme of legend. The earher part of the process by 
which this came about can be descried but dimly. But 
few men can have written so influential a book as the author 
of the historical romance, composed in the Roman imperial 
age and going imder the name of the pseudo-CaUisthenes. 
Two Latin versions, made respectively in the fourth and the 
tenth centuries, made this mixture of fact and fancy — ^for it 
had a historical kernel traceable ultimately to Clitarchus — 
the common property of the West, and in time inspired the 
poets and writers in the vernacular languages of medieval 
Europe. But there exist also versions in Syriac, Egyptian, 
Abyssinian, Arabic, and Persian, so that the heroic Iskendar 
IS a famifiar figure in the hterature and myth of the Islamic 
world. Alexander, whom the genuine Zoroastrian literature 
desi^ated as “ the accursed Alexander the Roman,” occupies 
in t e ^eat epic of Persia, Firdausi’s Shah-name, a special 
^^t of the old Persian kings with whom 
e g onous period of the ancient monarchs drew to a close.^ 


§ 2. THE IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION 

It will be apparent from what has already been said that 

no comprehensive account can be given of Alexander’s system 

? Sov^ment in Asia. As far as possible he seems to have 

lett mtact the administrative units that had existed under 

epi^ e. More than that, although the satrapies of 

sia or were entrusted to Macedonians, those further 

east were at fet mostly put in charge of Orientals. At the 

same time it is unportant to note that the Persians always, 

of nseudf Siatory of Persia, 1, 118 fi. Oa the date 

ot pseudo.CalhBthenea see especiaUy. P.-W. s.v. KolUsthenes. 
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and the Iranian satraps frequentlj% were civil governors only. 
The Persians proved less satisfactory than the aristocracy 
of the more distant provinces, and, with one exception, it 
would seem that no Persian was promoted to the highest 
office in a province after 828. Of those Orientals who were 
in high office when Alexander returned to Susa in 324 the 
majority were deposed and punished for maladministration 
or other abuses, so that at the time of his death only three 
of the provincial viceroys were Asiatics. The military 
authority in each satrapy was regularly vested in a ^Mace- 
donian. In addition there were many fortresses, like Sardes, 
Pelusium, Babylon, Persepolis, whose ^Macedonian com- 
mandants were responsible to Alexander alone. But division 
of responsibility and authority was carried even further, for 
Alexander appointed a separate body of financial officials. 
These presided in the taxation districts which were separate 
from, and mostly larger than, the satrapies ; so that Cilicia, 
for example, formed a single financial area with Phoenicia 
and Syria. The state treasury at Babylon, moreover, over 
which Biarpalus presided for five years, was quite distinct 
from the niilitary chest. 

Important innovations in the currency were introduced, 
which in the long nm must have greatly facilitated com- 
mercial transactions within the empire and which in the 
remoter provinces caused the older exchange of commodities 
to be largely superseded by a money economy. Unlike the 
Persian kings, who alone had issued gold while allowing their 
satraps to coin silver, Alexander introduced throughout the 
empire a imiform silver currency on the Attic standard. 
His tetradrachms were struck in many different mints, the 
two chief being in Amphipolis and in Babylon. In general 
no other issues were admitted, but in a few cases, as in 
Phoenicia and at Babylon, the older coinage of the coimtry 
was allowed to circulate, so as to avoid an abrupt change 
which might have hampered, instead of promoting, trade in 
these highly commercial areas. 

An essential part of Alexander’s policy to fuse East and 
West was the foimdation of cities, even where in the first 
instance military considerations may have determined the 
choice of a particular site. Thus, vrhile they helped to insure 
the safety of the empire, they also did much to disseminate 
21 
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Hellenic culture nnd institutions in the Enst. There arc said 
to have been no less than seventy of these settlements, but 
little more than a third of that number arc certainly kno^vn. 
Many -were named 'after the conqueror himself, nnd, since 
they controlled main caravan routes or other arteries of 
communication, have retained much of their importance to 
this day ; Chodjend (Alcxandrcschntc), Herat (Alexandria 
^eion), nnd Candahar (Alexandria Arnchoton) arc instances 
in point. There was, however, one feature in particular 
which distinguished these towns from the polcis of Greece 
and Asia I\Iinor : they did not enjoy complete local autonomy, 
but were under the direction of a governor appointed by 
exander. The laws of the city were framed on the Greek 
model and applied also to the non-Hellenic groups within it, 
^ ich m some other respects had privileges of their own. 

ut it must again be emphasized that these arrangements 
were probably regarded by Alexander ns provisional. He 
may have aimed at giving these new foundations ultimately 
more 1 erty of action, thereby bringing them into line with 
° city-states of Greece. Einally, it may be observed 
m lore were not a few' districts or communities which 
position in the empire. Apart from Tyre, 
locmcian cities continued to be administered bv their 
hn ^ allegiance to Alexander. His relation 

A ^jahs nnd to some of the powerful chiefs of 
Iiavf* I? overlord to the feudatory'. Wc 

nativr. he permitted the Babylonians to resume their 

slinw customs, and there arc other instances which 

date 1C was wisely' ready, like the Romans at a later 

confprrrirl existing institutions, even those which 

into his pohtieal power, if they could be made to fit 

into his larger seheme of imperial government. 

^ -^LEXANDEn AND THE GREEKS 

Greeks Alexander’s relation to the 

father as ^ defined by' saying that he succeeded his 

quest of S League of Corinth. His con- 

unrest amon^if tif * ^'’hile caused extensive political 
adherence -a city'-states there. In general their 

accomnanied voluntary or under duress, was 

y constitutional clinnges, since he promoted 
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the establishment of democracies and the suppression of 
despots or oligarchic factions which w^ere generally pro- 
Persian. But for a few years Persian influence in the Aegean 
had still to be reckoned with, and more than one city became 
the scene of stasis. Less than a year after Chios had become 
a democracy, its government, owing to the intervention of 
Memnon, was overthrown and the oligarchic rigime was 
restored. But by 882 the democrats with Macedonian aid 
had expelled the Persian garrison and had driven the oligarchs 
into exile. An extant rescript shows that Alexander himself 
had taken a hand in the settlement of the island.^ He 
ordained that any of the oligarchs who might be captured 
should be tried before the Council of the Corinthian League 
for medizing, and he placed a garrison in Chios for a year or 
two until the government was stable and worked smoothly. 
The liberation of the Lesbian cities in 884 from the rule of 
pro-Persian tyrants was short-lived, for in 888 despotism 
was restored and lasted for several years. ^ Erythrae suffered 
similar internal disturbance, and it is likely that, if more 
records had been preserved, they would show such unrest to 
have affected many other communities in the Aegean.® The 
attachment of the cities to Alexander was commonly attended 
by their enrolment as members of the Corinthian League. 

In European Greece it was Sparta imder her king, Agis III, 
who broke the peace. That state had chosen to remain aloof 
from the League in 388 and again in 886. A few months 
before Issus Agis was actually in communication with Persia, 
but Alexander’s victory over Darius in the autunm prevented 
any effective anti-Macedonian coalition. Nevertheless the 
Spartan king had received considerable funds with which he 
was able to build up a mercenary force of appreciable size. 
Efforts to enlist Athens as an ally failed, but he obtained 
support from some of the Peloponnesian states. In the 
summer of 881 he attacked and defeated a lilacedonian force 
in the Peloponnese and then marched against Megalopolis, 
which, like IMessenia and Argos, had remained loyal to 
Alexander. But Antipater, although he had first to quell 
some disturbances in Thrace, collected League troops in 
Thessaly and central Greece to augment his Macedonian army 
and invaded Arcadia before the end of the year. Close to 
1 H.-H. 168. S Ibid., 167. * Ibid., 169. 
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IMcgalopolis he inflicted a crnsliing reverse on llje Greeks. 
Agis died on the field of hnttlc nnd the rising ngainst Mace- 
donia eoUapsed. Antipatcr left the punishment of Sparta to 
the League Council ; but when tlie Spartans appealed from 
its decision to Alexander himself, the king was content to 
punish only the leaders of the insuiTcction nnd to impose a 
fine to be paid as compensation to the Itfegalopolitans. 

Although the virtual hegemony of Itfaccdonia over the 
Greeks was far from popular and Antipatcr especially vas 
widely disliked, caution dictated quiasccncc at least during 
Alexander’s lifetime. Even at Athens, where opinion on 
many questions of policy was sharply divided, a majority 
was in favour of avoiding any provocative action against 
Macedonia. Since Demosthenes for a few years after 830 
kept himself in the background, Ilypcridcs became the chief 
spokesman of tlie minority overtly liostilc to Alexander. 
For a dozen years, however, the most influential man at 
Athens was the finance minister, Lycurgus, to whom the other 
fmancial officials were subordinate.^ It was duo to his initia- 
tive that the public income of Athens increased substantially 
Md that much of the available money ^vas wisely spent. 
The fortifications of Athens were thoroughly repaired, addi- 
tions were made to her naval force, including some vessels 
o the nev cst type quadriremes and quinqueremes — nnd the 
arsenal was replenished with arms nnd tackle. Tlie trnining 
o t e young men between eighteen and twenty 
'V+n' have been organized more systematically 

greater efficiency in time of 
money was also expended on public works, 
no a o which served naval or military purposes ; for, if 


I folW°KvinBt about Lycurgus* direction of Athenian 

Smx-fyrti Tdv xnt^Tuf •h '] ' bolioving tlint lio M 
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it was now that Philo’s arsenal and docks were finished, it was 
also now that the theatre of Dionysus was reconstructed in 
stone throughout and. the Panathenaic stadium was built. 

Agis’ venture in 881, although disastrous, served to stir up 
popular feeling afresh at Athens ; and, though the Athenians 
as before avoided giving direct offence to Macedonia, the 
law-comts were kept busy with political trials. The most 
famous of these was the indictment of Ctesiphon by Aeschines. 
The former had after Chaeronea moved that Demosthenes’ 
patriotic services be rewarded by the bestowal of a gold 
wreath. This proposal, which had been confirmed by a 
resolution of the hvle, was declared illegal by Aeschines who 
gave notice that he would prosecute Ctesiphon. But, owing 
to Philip’s death, the trial had not taken place ; the decree of 
the council, on the other hand, was never carried into effect. 
But after six years Aeschines brought forward his indictment, 
and Demosthenes, against whom the attack was really 
levelled, undertook Ctesiphon’s defence. The trial is of 
interest solely because the speeches of both men have sur- 
vived and because that of Demosthenes is a long and eloquent 
vindication of his whole public career. Though not free from 
a certain imevenness of treatment and marred at times by 
gross personal abuse, the speech, especially in its later 
sections, is filled with the highest patriotism and convinces 
the modern reader, as it convinced Demosthenes’ contem- 
poraries, that failure may be more glorious than success. 
Aeschines lost his case and, retiring from Athens to Rhodes, 
died in exile soon after. 

Considerable obscurity surrounds the affairs of Athens for 
several years after the cause cMebre of 830. The most serious 
problem eonfronting the government appears to have been a 
food-shortage, caused primarily by the extensive requisitions 
of grain made by Alexander. Although other parts of Greece 
may well have been affected also, the lack of wheat and barley 
was<tnost serious for the Athenians who at this time depended 
almost wholly on imported grain. In 826 this situation was 
perhaps exploited by the political opponents of Lycurgus, 
although by then the danger of famine seems to have receded.^ 

1 The Athenianfl honoured Heraclides of Salamis in Cyprus, giving Vii'tt. 
the rights of a metio of the pri\’fleged class, because he had helped them 
greatly during the famine period (Sj/7h, 304). They vere still nervous about 
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It is possible that Alexander’s absence in the Far East and 
the belief that he would never return to the West also 
strengthened the hands of the war party. At all events 
Lyciu-gus was not re-elected, and his successor at the head 
of the finance department was a pohtical enemy. Two years 
later, at a time when Demosthenes was again the most 
infiuential man of his party, the relations between Athens 
and Alexander were strained almost to breaking-point. We 
have seen how Harpalus had absconded from Babylon after 
embezzling huge sums from the royal treasury. In the 
spring of 824 he appeared with a small fleet and a body of 
mercenaries off Piraeus, but it was decided not to admit him. 
He then sailed to Taenarum, where he left his troops, and 
returned to Athens in the character of a suppliant or refugee. 
This time the Athenians allowed him into their city. With 
him he brought a very substantial sum. But the Athenians 
soon foimd themselves in an awkward predicament, when 
Alexander’s admiral in the Aegean demanded the extradition 
of the absconded treasurer. Instead of surrendering a sup- 
pliant, they put him in prison and placed his stolen money 
in the Parthenon in trust for Alexander. But the sum there 
deposited proved to be only half of the amount which 
Harpalus stated that he had on his arrival, and it was 
generally believed that he had bribed various pubUc men in 
order to win them over to an anti-Macedonian war. Harpalus 
escaped from prison and returned to Laconia, where he was 
soon ^ afterwards assassinated by one of his own officers. 
But in Athens pubhc feeling continued to run high and an 
mvestigation into the whole transaction by the Areopagus 
was voted on the proposal of Demosthenes. Six months 
e apsed before the court yielded to popular clamour and indig* 
nation and presented a report. It consisted of a list naming 
nine persons, headed by Demosthenes, and specifying the 
smns received by each. A legal prosecution followed. 

enmsthenes, ivith two others, was found guilty and fined ; 
but bemg unable to pay he withdrew to Aegina. The circum- 
stances of this trial are far from clear, and the guilt or 


A.driatin 326-324, for they sent a body of colonists into tli« 

hilt Hji mii-r, ^ ® naval escort. The site of the settlement is uncertain, 
to ohtnh?^°v!* secure trade in general and grain in particular, and 

Etruria (SyU., protect their merchantmen against sea-raiders from 
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innocence of Demostlienes cannot be established Avith any 
degree of certainty. And, if he did fall short of the standards 
of an Aristides or -a Pericles, we can safely assume in the 
light of his career that he accepted Harpalus’ money not for 
personal gain but for political ends. 

Some time before the conclusion of this melancholy episode 
in Athenian publie life great excitement had been caused, 
not only in Athens but generally in Greeee, by a reseript from 
Alexander in which he assumed an authority greater than 
that conferred on him as general of the League. When he 
sent Nicanor to the Ol^nupian festival to communicate to the 
assembled Greek delegates his decree that the Greek cities 
should recall their pohtical exiles, he was interfering with the 
autonomy of his allies. At the same time he asked that 
divine honours be paid to himself. Most of the states 
acquiesced in his demands but the Aetohans and the 
Athenians offered serious opposition. The former had 
recently expelled the Acarnanian inhabitants from Oeniadae, 
and, if they had obeyed the rescript, they would have been 
obliged to evacuate the city in favour of the people that they 
had dispossessed. Similarly, the Athenians feared that com- 
pliance would mean to them the loss of Samos which, after 
the expvdsion of the old inhabitants, had been settled by 
cleruchs some twentj'^-five years before. By voting without 
delay the deification of Alexander, they hoped to keep him 
in a good humour, while they procrastinated on the more 
important question. It was still unsettled in June, 828, and 
became one of the causes for the Greek insurrection against 
Macedonia known as the Lamian war.^ By demanding the 
restoration of some twenty thousand exiles to their respective 
cities, Alexander had tried to put into effect his general 
policy of reconciling divergent groups Tsithin the empire. 
But to the Greeks it merely seemed that he was assuming 
autocratic powers over themselves to which he was not 
entitled. Even so most of them did as they were told. TTis 
request for deification was a political expedient to justify 
liis interferenee with Greek autonomy by placing himself 
above the law and above his agreement with the League. 

» The return of the erUea to Tegea and to Mytilene is illustrated by 
two inscriptions (St/H., 306 ; H.-H, 16-1). 

* Cf. Cory in Vol. Ill of this History, 4 5. 
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CHAPTER XHI 
GREEK WARFARE 

§ 1. RECHUITMENT OF ARMIES AND CONDITIONS 
OF SERVICE 

A PART from the increased use of mercenaries, which 
yL\ dates from the closing years of the fifth century, 
J~ the armies of the Greek city-states down to the death 
of Alexander were constituted much as they had been before 
the invasions of Darius and Xerxes. The essential fighting 
force was the heavy infantry (hoplites) recruited from the 
adult male citizen population and, in the case of Sparta, 
from the free males dwelling in Laconia and Messenia. It is 
therefore impossible to form any certain estimate of the 
effective fighting strength at the disposal of a given polis ; 
for any calculation necessarily involves the question of 
population for which, save perhaps in the case of Athens, 
no adequate data exist. Moreover, the figures occasionally 
given by historical writers of the armies engaged or the 
casualties in a particular battle are, with rare exceptions, 
approximate rather than accurate, when indeed they are 
not gross exaggerations. The size of the armies opposed in 
some of the more noteworthy engagements were modest 
enough. At Tanagra in 457 a Peloponnesian force of 11 , 500 , 
of whom only 1500 were sent by Sparta, fought against an 
army of 14,000 made up mainly of Athenians with 1000 
Argives and some other allied eontingents. The Boeotian 
field-army at Delium was 18,600 — ^7000 hoplites, 10,000 light- 
armed, 1000 cavalry, and 600 peltasts. The Athenians on 
this occasion were numerically about the same, but Thucydides 
observes that the light-armed troops were irregulars and, 
though more than those of the enemy, were not properly 
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armed. ^ The most recent estimate of the armies ivhich fought 
at Mantinea in 418 assigns to Sparta and her allies some 

12.000 men and to her opponents about 11,000.2 Leuctra 
6000 Boeotians are said to have defeated 10,000 Pelopon- 
nesians. At IVlantinea in 862 the number of combatants 
was considerably greater, if it be true that either side mustered 
some 25,000 men. Lastlj’’, at Chaeronea, if, as seems probable, 
the Greek confederates were numerically not inferior to 
Phihp’s host, the army formed by Thebes, Athens and a few 
allies somewhat exceeded 80,000. Valuable as these figures 
may be, they obviously never represent the complete fighting 
strength of any city ; since, even when Thucydides states that 
the Athenians marched out in full force (7rai'6j;/iel or -^avcrTpaTia) 
this means no more than aU those available at a given time 
in Attica for active ser\nce on a particular campaign.® There 
might be some fit for foreign service fighting on another 
front and, in addition, a certain percentage of the youngest 
and the oldest men were normally retained for home defence. 
The same historian estimates the military resources of Athens 
at the outbreak of the great Peloponnesian War as follows : 

13.000 hophtes for active service, 16,000 for garrison and 
guard duties in Attica, including an unspecified number of 
resident aliens, and 1200 cavalry and moimted archers.'* 
This estimate, attributed to Pericles, represents the military 
strength on paper, based on the demotic lists, and it is clearly 
necessary to assume that these figures in actual practice 
included some who were unfit for any service. ® 

Until 871 by far the most efficient of the Greek armies 
was by universal consent that of Sparta. The reason for this 
was ob-vdous ; for, although the Spartan army was not in the 

^ TiiMc., IV, as. - Gf. above, p. 121. 

=■ Cf. Thuc., I, 107 ; IV, 90. * Ib., D, 13. 

‘ This point is rightly emphasized by A. W. Gomme, The Population of 
Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries, B.C., p. 4. I cannot agree ■with 
IV. W. Tam, HMenistic Military and Naval Developments, p. 3, who wonld 
almost eliminate the possibility of some men being unfit. Gomme, however, 
seems to err in reckoning the troops in firontier forts as separate from the 

10.000 for home defence. This is an xmuatnral interpretation of Thucydides 
(H, 13, 6) : firru rCir ir to~! <ppovploit ral rdr vap' fjraXfty l^Kiaxihlwp iciii pvplu:’. 
The total 16,000 is surely meant to include both tUv fp rois ^povploir and 
TUP Trap’ fs-oAftr. Quite apart from the interpretation of the Greek words, 
it -svould bo strange for Thuoydides to be vague about the frontier guards, 
when he goes out of his way in this chapter to give precise figures for all 
the Athenian resources. 
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strict sense professional but composed of citizens and perioed, 
the entire system of education was directed towards securing 
the maximum of military efficiency. The total field force 
of Sparta in the fifth century has been estimated at about 
6000 men — this figme includes a small cavalry detachment 
of 800 or 400 — divided into eight regiments (Koxoi), One 
of these is commonly named separately in our sources and 
was recruited entirely from the region called Sciritis and 
situated on the northern frontier of Laconia. By the begin- 
ning of the next century certain changes had been introduced. 
The seven regiments were reduced to six and were called 
Mopai ; the mounted troops were increased to 600, 100 being 
attached to each /xopa. Sparta’s regular army was com- 
posed of full citizens, Inferiors, and perioed. What proportion 
o the dependent population was normally drafted for a 
^mpaign is quite uncertain and must have varied according 
o circumstanc^. But, since the perioed were indispensable 
o e economic life of Laconia and Messenia, one must 
assume that only a relatively small number was called up 
lor miutary ser^rice at one time. With the decline in the 
f citizens, which w'as especially marked in the 

fn TV. Spartan government found itself obliged 

^ ^ ^rlier practice. The use of a hoplite regiment 
^ Helots is first mentioned in connection with 
^edition to Thrace. ^ In the fourth century 
n7iTn>>o ^ ^ ^ were used in considerable 

expeditions ; for 8000 served under 
^en ^he campaigns under- 

remilai- fn outside her o^vn territory only a part of her 

--“t »t ‘he Lai army 
Thucvdirlpc r ^ Peloponnesian League were responsible. 
Pelonmin • refers to a two-thirds levy of the 

^loponnesian army in the early years of the Peloponnesian 

the age of rnorai were engaged. While 

who would Tin ^om 18 to 60 , it was the oldest classes 

are not reenrd.an^°^^*^^ various Peloponnesian allies 

‘ Th TV Bf. ’ definite information 

‘ rhuc., TV, 80 . 

^^nOphoil is COITfl/rf IXJ^n -xrr 

in 370 when Epaminondas inv^HariV’ Helota wore under onn3 

>a.g.Thuo.,n, 10; 
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from the wealthiest families who were called upon to maintain 
horses as one of the state services, or liturgies, to which the 
richer citizens were liable. The subject states of the Athenian 
confederacy in the fifth century, in addition to paying tribute, 
were obliged to furnish contingents of troops. But how often 
the Athenians requisitioned men, and what percentage of the 
fighting force in a subject city was drafted, is quite obscure. 
The neighbours of a new colony, too, might be required, if 
need arose, to come to the assistance of the recent settlers.^ 

The military strength of the Boeotian League headed 
by Thebes was substantial. From the middle of the fifth 
century the Theban hoplites were probably superior to all 
save the Lacedaemonian. Their defeat of Sparta in 871 and 
862 was principally due to the tactical innovations of 
Epaminondas ; but the formation a few years before 
Leuctra of a standing battalion three hundred strong — ^the 
Sacred Band — ^was a contributory cause.. The Boeotian 
cities, furthermore, made more use than most other Greek 
states of light-armed troops and of cavalry. Yet their horse- 
men, though numerous by Greek standards, mostly played 
only a subsidiary part in action. The victory of Pagondas 
at Delium, which was won by a timely use of mounted troops 
against enemy infantry, appears to have been exceptional. 

Of the resources of Thessaly, whose cavalry Avas 
famous throughout the Hellenic world, little is heard save 
duMg the short rule of J ason. At that time (c. 876) Xenophon 
estimates their military strength at 10,000 hoplites and 8000 
horsemen. 

Two important iimoA’^ations introduced during the second 
part of oxn period mxist here be recorded. The first was the 
use of pelta^. Originally the name was applied to light 
armed auxiharies draAvn from -Thrace and used in small 
numbers as javelin-throwers by Athens, Boeotia, and other 
states alrmdy in the fifth century. Early in the next century 
a arger body of such troops was organized by Athens and, 
vhen supported by hea-vy infantry, was employed with 
great eff^t even against Lacedaemonian hoplites. ^ Soon 
after their equipment was improved and to some extent 
chmiged. Instead of javelins they used a thrusting spear, 
and they Avere proAuded Ai-ith a certain amount of defensive 
> Cf. Tod 44, 14-ie. t Cf. above, p. 186, 
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armour. The new peltast was, in short, a lighter and more 
mobile edition of the hoplite. The second novelty in Greek 
warfare had more far-reaching consequences, namely, the 
use of mercenaries. From early times adventurous Greeks 
had embraeed arms as a profession and hired themselves 
out to foreign princes.^ In the fifth and fourth eenturies 
the kings of Persia attraeted many sueh condottieri into their 
.sendee by the offer of high wages and on occasion even 
^^g^ged Greek military commanders of outstanding reputa- 
tion. The expedition of the younger Cyrus and its aftermath 
revealed to the Greek world at large both the advan- 
tages and defects of professional troops in large numbers. 
They were drawn especially from the poorer and more outly- 
ing regions of the Hellenic world, like Arcadia, Achaea, Aetolia, 
and Crete. Their greater efiiciency in war led many Greek 
states, when they could afford the cost, to strengthen their 
citizen militia by supporting it vdth a corps of mercenaries. 
In the west Dionysius I and, after him, Timoleon won their 
successes largely with the aid of professional soldiery, while 
in central Greece Phocis for a decade defied her neighbours 
by paying for more and more such troops out of the Delphic 
treasure. This last named state at one time probably paid 
for as many as 10,000. Those in Dionysius’ service must have 
been far more numerous, even if, as is probable, the ancient 
estimate of his military resoiuces is much exaggerated.^ 
^^Tiile some of the mercenaries were always equipped as 
hoplites, an increasing number, as the century progressed, 
fought as peltasts, when the greater mobility of this lighter 
infantry had been thoroughly tested by experience. In the 
end their use contributed greatly towards the development 
of a more scientific tjqje of warfare, so that they may be 
said to mark an intermediate stage between the amateur 
Greek armies of ]\Iiltiades and Pericles and the standing 
national army created by Philip and perfected by Alexander. 

§ 2. STRATEGY AKD TACTICS : SIEGE OPERATIOXS 

To the time of Epaminondas the tactics adopted for a set 
^^^g^genient in the field {sk •;rapa(rKtvTj^ nrere simple and 

* Cf. the Greek mercenaries of Psammetichus : Tod 4. 

* Diodorus (XIV, 47, 7) speaks of 60,000 infantrj* and 3000 cavalry 
all told. 
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almost unvarying. Two opposing bodies of hophtw 
against one another and delivered a dircet frontal attac . 
Normally either army was drawn up eight deep m tlirec 
divisions— centre, right wing, and left wing. 
deviations from this practice arc, however, recorded, 
decision rested wth whichever side kept the best order and 
could put most weight into its assault. It was thus the aim 
of every Greek commander to bring about an engagenien 
on level ground, and it is only in exceptional cases, and " 
other troops than hoplites could be used decisively, ^ 
advantage might be taken of rising ground or other nature 
featiwes of the landscape. Thus at Delium Pagondas ^ 
effective use of a hill which concealed the movements o is 
cavalry until it delivered its flank attack on the Athenian 
right wing." Most Greek generals ordered their infantrj 
to accelerate their march as they drew close to the cncmj . 
The Spartans avoided such shock tactics. They advance 
at the ordinary marching step until they engaged. ^ 
advantage of this method over the other was that it avoide 
the danger of the line becoming disordered, as might happen 
to a force eight deep when it suddenly quickened its pace 
some fifty or sixty yards from the opponent. The Spartans 
calculated that the shock of the assault delivered by a faster 
moving enemy could be neutralized by the perfect discipline 
kept by their ovm line. The place of honour in the batt c 
was ordinarily on the right wing. 

The only serious modification of these tactics in a hoplne 
battle before the Macedonian period was introduced- y 
Epaminondas. Theban commanders before his time hn 
favonred a deeper formation than eight or even twelve 
ranks. But it was Epaminondas who, instead of a direct 
frontal attack all along the line, concentrated his mam 
attack in one wing — the left — ^v'here he massed his best troops 
into a column or wedge fifty deep, at the same time pr® 
tecting them with a body of cavalry on their flank. T e 
centre and right wing remained strictly on the defensive, 
while the deep left wing crushed the force opposed to it 
and then executed a flank attack on the centre of the enemy. 
Both at Leuctra and at Mantinea in 862 these tactics were 

' The SpartanB at Leuctra were drawn up twelve deep (Xon., 

4 , 12) : the Thebans at Delium were twenty-five deep (Thuo., TV, 63). 

» Thuc„ IV, 98. 
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mtirely successful against what tiU then had been regarded 
justly as the finest infantrj^ in Greece; and at Leuctra, 
although the exactness of the ancient figiu’cs may be open 
to doubt, there seems to be no doubt that the Thebans and 
their allies were numerically weaker. 

In more irregular fighting effective use might be made 
of light-armed and mounted troops. The former consisted 

bowmen, and slingers. Such troops 
when fighting in hilly countrj’^ could be employed with deadly 
effect, as Demosthenes found to his cost when pitted against 
the Aetolians in 426. The final reduction of the Spartan 
opUtes on Sphacteria was carried out by light-armed 
soldiery who wore the enemy down by a long-range attack 
efore closing in. In the first expeditionary force sent in 
415 by Athens to Sicily 480 archers and 700 Rhodian slingers 
were included. On the other hand, although we hear of the 
presence of auxiliaries at Delixim and again at Mantinea in 
418, they do not seem to have played any decisive part in 
hwe battles. In the rather irregular campaigning carried 
on by Agesilaus in Asia Minor archers and peltasts had a place 
eside the heavy infantry. These peltasts were probably, 
ike those employed by Iphicrates, of the older type — skir- 
i^hers armed with javelins and protected by a light round 
shield. The later type of peltasts who approximated more 
to the hoplite and, as they were generally mercenaries, were 
ghly trained, were admirably adapted for all operations 
other than engagements of the formal Greek type. Their 
ernployment in a line of battle together with hoplites was 
toed more than once, but it did not prove satisfactory. 

ith his usual insight Alexander did not use these troops 
or a purpose for which they were unfitted. 

Cavalry, with which most of the Greek states were but 
poorly supplied, was useful chiefly for scouting, for harassing 
e enemy’s forage parties,^ and for preventing the occupa- 
country by a hostile body of infantrj’^. Occasion- 
^ y horsemen took an active or even a decisive part in the 
arger battles, but always, like the infantry, in a frontal 
a tack. The scientific use of mounted troops in war, especially 
or carrying out flanking movements, was not achieved 
uutu the Macedonian period. 

^ As, for instance, at Syracuse (Thuo., "VT, 4, 6). 
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It has often been remarked with what wealth of detail 
Thueydides, Avho elsewhere shows the utmost eeonomy of 
phrase, depicts the siege operations during the Pelopon- 
nesian War. As early as 462 the Athenians enjoyed an 
imusuaUy high repute for tlieir skill in this type of operation. 
Their failure against the Messenians on Ithome at that time 
may have been due mainly to disagreement between the 
Spartan and Athenian commanders. Yet the capture of 
any fortified place by assault was rare, even though most 
city-walls were built wholly or largely of crude brick and 
wood, not of stone. The engines to which Thucydides refers 
from time to time were rams, ladders, and foe-throwing 
devices ; for the use of stone-throwers and arrow-shooting 
catapults is not attested before the fourth century. Since 
most fortified places contained a good deal of wood in their 
construction, a favourite device was to set foe to the enemy’s 
works with lighted arrows or a flame-throwing apparatus.^ 
Occasionally mining imder w'alls was attempted. A particu- 
larly effective stratagem was adopted by Agesipohs against 
Mantinea, when he diverted a part of the local stream against 
the city-walls and so compelled the siurender of the inhabi- 
tants. Nevertheless, the great majority of cities captured 
in war were either starved into submission or betrayed to the 
attackers by a disloyal faction inside. Even where assault 
was tried, it was in conjimction with the other method, 
Avhich consisted in cutting off the townsfolk from all commu- 
nication with the outside world by the construction of walls, 
pahsades, or other fortified Unes which could be held by 
relatively small bodies of troops. Thus it is noticeable 
that the Spartan technique at Plataea was of this tj^e, 
a t ough for a time ' it was combined vuth various devices 
to facihtate a forcible entry into the city. Although the 
en^neer employed by Pericles had constructed special rams 
o atter down the defences, the Samians in 489 yielded only 

wege of Plataea the inhabitants hung out skins as a protection 
inoBndiarv^u 7 ,!J^^i°® arrows of the Laoedaemonians (Thuo., II, 7S). 

In the employed by Brasidas in Thrace (J6., IV, 116). 

HiinW and Aeneas Taotious describes a similar method (edd. 

= “You yourself may make a fierce fire, 

, L j ^ ■''uth the following materials: pitch, 

^ ’ 1 pounded gum of frankinoense, and pine sawdust. Put these 

m a vesM , an “PPly them to any articles belonging to the enemy which 
you wish to catch fire.” . o e - 
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to the threat of starvation. The most elaborate instance in 
our period of the use of fortifications and counter-fortifica- 
tions was at Syracuse in 414. Twice its inhabitants failed 
to interrupt the progress of the Athenian avails intended to 
shut off the town from the interior of the island. But on 
the third occasion they succeeded, thanks to an error of 
Nicias in not first completing the northern end of his for- 
tification. They ran their counter-wall diagonally across 
the end of the Athenian wall, thereby rendering the Athenian 
blockade by land incomplete. The operations of Dionysius 
against Motya mark a distinct advance in siege warfare. 
He employed ladders, movable towers from the stages of 
which catapults fired arrows against the defenders, and an 
improved type of battering ram. In view of his success against 
the Punic stronghold, it is surprising that he failed at Rhegium, 
which fell in the time-honoured way, before the imminent 
danger of starvation. 

The betrayal of a tovm by a disaffected party ■svithin 
happened frequently. That the Greeks themselves regarded 
it as a grave danger was natural enough, seeing that the 
weaker side in party politics was often ready to have recomse 
to sedition, and stasis resulted. Moreover, this particular 
peril to the safety of a town is especially stressed in the fomth- 
century treatise on siege warfare by Aeneas Tacticus.^ The 
same writer also warns against the danger of quartering allied 
troops all together when these are admitted inside a city 
and against hiring bodies of mercenary troops numerically 
stronger than the civic army.- 


§ 3. THE INNOVATIONS OF PHIXJP AND ALEXANDER 
OF ilACEDON 

With the rise of Macedonia to the position of a first-rate 
power a complete change came over the warfare of the 
ancient Avorld. In earlier times the effective fighting force 
of the Jlacedonian kings had been the mounted troops, the 
natural result of the quasi-feudal relations existing betAveen 
the monarch and the tribal and family heads. Although 
some attempts to improA'e the foot-soldiers may haAm been 
made by his predecessors, notably by .Archelaus, the real 

* Aoncog, chapters II, 17, 29. 


* Jb., 12. 
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credit of creating regiments of highly trained licavy infantry 
belongs to Philip II, The general method followed by him 
to form a national army has already been described.' 
That aehievement alone would entitle him to a prominent 
place amongst the great leaders of history. But he 
did more than this ; for, once his new tool was ready, he 
proceeded to use it in an entirely novel way. Then the 
principles of strategy and tactics that he had adopted Avere 
Avidened and perfected by his son. The noAxdty in tactics 
lay in the balanced combination and use of ctiA'nlry, hcaA'y 
infantry, and various tjqjcs of auxiliaries. 

The pick of the mounted troops aa’Iio, in combination Avith 
the phalanx, had already been cmplojmd Avith oA'crAvhclming 
results against the Theban hoplites at Chaeronca, in the 
pitched battles of Alexander became the chief weapon of 
offence. Li all three of the battles fought against the armies 
of Darius III the main plan of the JInccdonian attack was 
the same. The attack avos opened by the right AA’ing com- 
posed of the Companions and led by Alexander in person, 
its right flank bemg protected by light-armed auxiliaries, 
mounted and on foot. In the second stage of the fighting 
the frontal attack of the phalangites prepared the AA'ay for 
^e flanking movement of the cavalry and the rolling up of the 
Persian line. The vagueness of the survivung accounts makes 
it impossible to determine AA’itb any precision Alexander’s 
strategy during most of his campaigns in central Asia and 
India. Were fuller information available, it Avould probably 
s OAv that his military genius Avas even more conspicuously 
isp ayed against Spithridates and Oxyartes than against 
e generals of Darius. “ He was the ablest judge of the 
course to be pursued in a sudden emergency.” “ Even Avhere 
^ experience he w'as quite competent to form a 
sufficient judgment.” These words, in which, Thucydides 
eva uates the statecraft of Themistocles, can be applied to the 
generalship of Alexander. His success in the Far East Avas 
ue more p^icularly to speed of movement, made possible 
•Kf organized line of communications, to his 

cavalry, and to his consummate skill in the use 
o ig armed troops of all kinds. Moreover he AA’as the first 
great captain who surrounded himself Avith a staff technically 

' See above, pp. 226 ff. 
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as expert as himself. When he fought in all actions himself 
instead of superintending operations from behind the lines, 
he followed the traditional practice of ancient warfare down 
to and even after his time. It was the only major instance of 
conservative thinking in his career. The concept of the 
commander-in-chief who was the directing brain of an action 
without personally participating in it was only evolved at a 
much later date.^ 

Of the novelties encovmtered by Alexander perhaps the 
greatest was the use of elephants in warfare, and he proved 
equal to the emergency created by their use on the Hydaspes. 
It would be interesting to know whether, if he had hved 
longer, he would have thought them of sufficient value in 
war to have acquired an elephant brigade himself. His 
successors, and the Carthaginians also, employed these beasts 
for attack, in siege warfare, and as a protection against the 
cavalry of their opponents.^ 

The changes introduced by the Macedonian kings in the 
conduct of sieges were scarcely less revolutionary than their 
innovations in field tactics. Unfortimately the two sieges 
in which Phihp 11 used a greatly improved siege-train are 
imperfectly known. Clearly, however, his son in his opera- 
tions against Tyre, Gaza, and other places, improved methods 
Avith which his father had already been to some extent familiar. 
That Philip failed against Perinthus and Byzantium was, 
we may suspect, due not so much to the insufficiency of his 
artillery as to the inadequacy of his fleet. The engines used 
by Alexander with such effect were movable towers, catapults, 
and battering rams. The towers constructed for the siege of 
TjTe are said to have been 150 feet in height, but they were 
quite unusually taU. Ordinarily they seem to have been only 
half as high or even smaller. They carried archers and cata- 
pults to hurl arrows or stones against the defenders, and also 
to prevent them from putting the battering rams out of 
action. This could be done by igniting them or by drawing 
them up with a hook in a perpendicular direction. We hear 

* Cf. the excellent remarlcs of Tarn on the subject (^Hellenistic Military 
and Naval Developmetfta, 30 £f.). 

* Cf. Tarn, op. cit., 95 ff. The comparison of elephants to the modern 
tanks, instituted by Lieut. -Colonel H. G. Eady, B.E. (United Services 
Journal, 1926, 81 ff.), is superficially attractive, but, os Tam has shown, 
is misleading, because the use of elephants was far more varied. 
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also of boarding bridges wliieh were devised to be lowered 
from a stage on the tower to the top of the enemy’s wall and 
to afford the attacking troops a direct passage on to the 
battlements. Used from ship-board these bridges could be 
very effective for scaling the sca-Avalls of a city. 

The older type of catapult, with which both Dionysius I 
and Philip were familiar, fired arrows and ivns therefore only 
serviceable for sniping at the opponent, its range being con- 
siderably greater than that of an ordinary bow. It was some 
ratapults of this kind that Alexander carried with him in the 
unjab, in spite of difTlculties of transport, and utilized with 
good results against the defenders of Aornos. More deadly 
strong fortifications were catapults which 
hurled stones. Their eertain use cannot be proved before the 
time of Alexander. The best torsion catapults, which were 
^ ^“^casing heavy cables, could hurl a stone weighing 
nalt a hundredweight for some two hundred yards. Used in 
conjunction with rams, they could effectively breach the 
massive stone w'alls which during the course of the fourth 

n gradually replaced the older structures of brick 

m aU the more important cities. 


§ 4. NAVAL WARFAHE AND TACTICS 

^P^^rse accurate and reasonably detailed 
ponewr ^oacerning Greek naval -warfare, -when one 

fifth grant a part it played in the history of the 

land t^nna ccnturies. If the tactics and progress of most 
descrinHnn^^^r^*^^ in that period are incompletely known, the 
excention in our sources are almost without 

certain phn. f character. Nor is it possible to be 

States Th + ® size of the navies maintained by particular 

cor^issSi^ra ^«*^ber of galleys in 

The root nmni ^ ®rent times fluctuated -within wide limits. 
The all but fnet, the ships, but the cre-ws. 

Iona narrow man-of-war w'as the trireme, n 

baidcofoarsaiirnge°d^-^^fh°"' propelled by a single 

of some two hundred^ ' ^ personnel 

nrimarilv fn,. Athenian trireme, which w'as built 

120 X 20 feat, as i. 
easurements of the shipyards at lifunycbia. 
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Trireme'^ carried, some auxilisiry sailing tackle ; but this could 
only be used with a fair following wind, and not at all when 
the ship went into action. Clearly it was possible for a state, 
like Athens, to possess a very large number of such gaUeys in 
her shipyards, provided that she eould procure the necessary 
timber. To ensure an adequate supply of it was one of her 
chief reasons for colonizing AmphipoKs and for fostering good 
relations with Macedonia.^ But to find 60,000 persons to man 
three hundred triremes at one time was virtually impossible, 
even if the expense of maintaining such a fleet could be met 
by the trierarchy. The Athenian navy was manned by the 
members of the fourth Solonian class and by citizens of allied 
and subject states recruited for the purpose. Resident 
aliens and slaves were only employed in times of crisis, as, for 
instance, at Arginusae. In practice, 200 triremes on active 
service at one time was a very large number, while 250 is 
mentioned by our most reliable authority as quite excep- 
tional.2 About two hxmdred participated in Cimon’s expedi- 
tion to the Eurymedon, and later on the same number were 
sent to Cyprus. In short, the strength of the opposing fleets 
in most of the naval encounters was appreciably less. At 
Sybota, in 488, 110 Corcyrean opposed 150 Corinthian galleys. 
At the battle of Cyzicus less than one hundred fought on 
either side, while at Arginusae 120 Peloponnesian ships were 
attacked by 150 Athenian ; for the Spartan admiral had 
detached 50 from his total force to continue the blockade of 
Lesbos. At the battle of Cnidus the Spartans had perhaps 
120 ; the fleet of Pharnabazus and Conon was larger, but by 
how much we do not know. Eighteen years later 80 Athenian 
triremes fought 60 from the Peloponnese at Naxos. When the 
Thebans in 364 followed the advice of Epaminondas and 
attempted to strike at Athens in the most vulnerable spot by 
getting control of the Dardanelles, they bifilt one himdred 
galleys. At the height of his power Dionysius I is reputed to 
have sent two himdred ships to sea at one time. 

Though a very effective fighting machine in a naval battle, 
if properly handled, the trireme had certain very substantial 
defects which limited its usefulness on other occasions. It 
could not cruise at night. The amount of food and water 

» Cf. Tbuc., 108 ; To4 91 ; 95. 

* Cf. above, p. SO. 
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needed for so large a crew compelled the commander to be 
always within easy reach of a friendly base. ^ Indeed, the very 
restricted accommodation on board, where most of the 
available space was needed for the rowers, was a further 
reason for going ashore every night. It followed also that it 
was dilTicult to intercept single ships or small detachments 
belonging to any enemy, when they attempted to run a 
blockade. The naval history of the period offers many 
instances like the arrival of a few Corinthian vessels at 
Syracuse after eluding the vigilance of Athenian patrols. 
Even moderately rough weather prevented triremes from con- 
tinuing their voyage or endangered them if they were unable 
to put into port without delay. The enforced wait of the 
Athenian squadron at Pylos in 425 and the heavy losses of the 
i thenian fleet after its victory at Arginusac are familiar 
cases m point. 

The older naval tactics, by which the ship’s captain brought 
V. alongside one of the enemy and tried to board her, 

had become almost obsolete in the fifth century. Thucydides 
Sybota this old method was followed, and 
adds that the encounter resembled a land-fight rather than a 
naval batRe, being conducted with great vigour but little 
science. le normal tactics, however, consisted in trying to 
disable the enemy’s fleet by ramming. The favourite method 

op e an perfected by the Athenians was the manceuvre 

When carried out successfully, the 
pnt’Q maximum speed broke through the oppon- 

elosp eac galley seeking to puss an enemy ship so 

m^nt bnrlYI V of motion. This move- 

the arfjiPlf- ° 0 "’‘th great precision so that the oars of 

JhL r^pp I ? the right moment and 

and clear. Having crippled 

in a spmi 0PP°iient, the vietorious trireme swept round 

amidships Tn ^ J^^^^med the disabled galley 

in voiir n'n ■ of these manoeuvres you drew 

meetSe sP^o^H ship passed you. To 

wav or else tn ’ necessary to steer quickly out of the 

way or eke to swing round so that your vessel received the 

befoJ S^botfprividedT^^^^^ of his way to mention that tho Corinthian^ 

’ Thuc,, I, themselves with rations for tlireo days. 
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impact on its prow. With this aim in view the Corinthians 
and Syraeusans built their prows of exceptional strength, 
although by so doing they somewhat reduced the speed of 
their men-of-war. But there were, besides, two tactical 
formations against the threat of the SteKirXovs. In one a 
second line of ships was drawn up behind the first so that each 
rear galley was immediately behind one in the front line. 
It was then the business of the triremes in the second line to 
ram the opponents before they could complete their circular 
attack on the galleys in the front. Even more effective, since 
it made the SieKTrXouf impossible of execution, was the 
method adopted by the Athenians at Arginusae. They 
staggered their rear line in such a way that each of its triremes 
was opposite the gap between two front-hne ships. Thus 
any attempt by their opponents to charge through the gaps 
of the front fine would have been met by a head-on charge 
from the triremes behind. 

An imusual, and, as it proved, a disastrous expedient was 
adopted in 429 by the Corinthian squadron of forty-seven 
against the twenty triremes of the Athenian Phormio. At the 
threat of attack they adopted a circular formation with the 
prows of their boats turned outwards, keeping five of their best 
vessels within the circle to act as reserves and assist any ship 
of the line, if it should be in difficulties. Phormio replied by 
sailing roimd and round the enemy in single file, making feints 
at them and crowding them as much as possible. He had 
calculated rightly that soon after sunrise a strong breeze 
would spring up, which would increase the difficulties of the 
Corinthian squadron. And so it turned out. The Corinthian 
galleys, already hampered for room, were driven against one 
another and in the choppy sea became quite unmanageable 
so that they were completely at Phormio’s mercy. This 
circular formation (kwXo?) seems by that time to have been 
generally discredited as too dangerous even against a weaker 
force. Half a century before, it had been used with partial 
success by the Greeks at Artemisium ; but on that occasion 
it had not been adopted from choice but had been forced on 
the Greeks by the superior numbers of the Persian fleet which 
threatened their two wings. ^ Although vessels larger than the 

' For a full account see die interesting essay of A. Kdstor, Studien :;ur 
Gcschichte <U^ atUitfn Sffwejeiis {Klio, Bejheft 33 [1934]), 87-99, 
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trireme began to be built in the fourth century, their history 
and their influence on naval warfare belong essentially to the 
Hellenistic Age.i 


§ 5. THE RULES OF WAR 

The account of military and naval operations in the earlier 
part of this volume will have sho^vn that the wars of the 
^reeks were at times accompanied by a good deal of brutaUty. 
^er a battle, it is true, the victors generafly granted a truce 
o the vanquished to coUect and bury their dead. When this 
re se , the reason was that the defeated side had been 
fl'^ty of sacrilege or impiety, as was the case ivith 
on e fourth century. Ordinarily fatal casualties 

of lifp TOO ° ho have been unduly heavy. At sea loss 

side nof ^ often it was the object of the stronger 

?hem the other, but to sink 

were tLn ^ ^ crews. But the worst sufferers in war 

which had captured cities, especially of those 

or enslavem#»nf ^ subjects of the conqueror. Death 

and more clem alternatives that they had to expect, 

rule. The fafn^^f reatment was the exception rather than the 
punishment of Pi f Melos at Athenian hands, Sparta’s 

vengeance on ’oiU- 
escaped a similai- fif •’ people of Mitylene narrowly 

would have suffn “^^27, while the Athenians themselves 
ThrarirdhadTh others, if the 

excesses wet coZn.T ^ f 

frequently in the eit I 4 .^ which occurred so 

be’diSSt .o of ‘I-' period. It would 

Thucydides’ accost of ghastly narrative than 

4i 27 and 425 . a In th f ^ ’^orcyraean revolutions between 
endured spohation Rnri L century communities often 

aries. It seems tn L ^^^^^‘^^^“^tthehandsofmercen- 
command to maintain I. general in 

soldiery, and in this resnLt^r^^^ among the professional 
period were, with oconQ,-,,^ i generals of the Hellenistic 
matters worse in the To make 

■ c,. w. w t™ » “‘y governments 


''Weh employed 

im the 

^courage th*° Oien h'rf' fo°S^v‘”*'' 

'>eutal£2^® ‘0 ioot ‘?P«tmit ti“ for 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY-STATES 

§ 1. TYRANNY AND OLIOARCnY 

N ot the least of the consequences flowing from the 
Greek victory over the hosts of Xerxes was a wide- 
spread movement amongst the city-states towards 
constitutional reform. T3rranny, which lingered on into the 
fifth century in Asia IMinor and in the western Mediterranean, 
within twenty years of Salamis had become virtually obsolete, 
though it might be regarded as a possible danger in a con- 
stitutionally governed state.^ In the fourth century despotism 
was revived under a somewhat different form, made possible 
more especially by the gfrowth of mercenary armies. Those 
absolute rulers of whom Dionysius I was the outstanding 
example were military autocrats whose position from the 
first depended not on the good will, or at least tolerance, of a 
part of their subjects but on the professional army that they 
were able to bring and hold together. To some extent this 
type of military tyranny can be deemed characteristic of the 
Avestern Greeks ; for the mercenaries in Gelon’s service at the 
time of the Carthaginian invasion are said to have made up 
more than a third of his military strength. “ But there is no 
reason to suppose that after Himera he or his successor 
continued to maintain a large body of professional soldiers. 

ourth century despots reappeared in various parts of 
, world. Several of the Thessalian cities passed into 

eu an s. The leaders of the Phocians during the Sacred 
ar were ardly distinguishable from military autocrats and 
were actim y described as Tupawoi by hostile contemporaries. 
Even in the Peloponnese stasis occasionally threw up a tyrant, 
a oug is career, like that of Euphron at Sicyon or Timo- 
phanes at Corinth, was usually very short. Such absolute 

» constitution of Erythraa (Tod 29, 33-34). 
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rulers became more numerous in Greece during the later years 
of Philip II, who promoted their establishment as a support 
to his own Hellenic policy. Alexander pursued a different 
course, and the ephemeral tyrannies that sprang up in Asia 
IVlinor in his day or in the preceding decade were usually the 
residt of Persian intervention or support. At the same time 
the weakness of Persian control in western Asia sometimes 
made possible the rise of local dynasties. Nominally a vassal 
of the Great Bang, Mausolus was really an independent rider. 
The cities of Assos and Atarneus in the Troad passed into the 
hands of a eertain Eubulus in 360, but the circumstances in 
whieh this tyranny was established are unknown. After ten 
years Eubulus was succeeded by his former slave, Hermias, 
who, as a freedman, had spent some years in Athens and had 
there been a member of Plato’s Academy. In 848 he invited 
Aristotle and Xenocrates to his comi, and some years later 
the former married the adopted daughter of the tyrant. In 
845 Hermias was betrayed into the hands of IMemnon. He 
was sent to Susa and executed. Of greater permanence was 
the monarchy established in Heraclea on the Black Sea by 
Clearchus, who in his youth had been a pupil of Isocrates at 
Athens. He appears to have come to power as a popular 
champion against the ruling oligarchy. But he could not 
have attained his object without a strong body of mercenaries 
paid with Persian gold. He ruled for a dozen years and 
founded a dynasty which lasted into the third century. That 
it endured for so long was due to the fact that, although 
Clearchus and his immediate successor, Satyrus, governed with 
great severity, the later princes of the Une abstained from 
persecution of political opponents, and, as Aristotle remarked 
of Peisistratus, ruled constitutionally rather than tyrannically. 

The time was long past when full civic status and political 
privilege were restricted to those of noble birth and ancient 
lineage. In oligarchies the possession of some wealth, usually 
in the form of landed property, was necessary to entitle a 
man to the full exercise of civic rights. In the fifth and fourth 
centuries the munber of those participating in the citizenship 
of oligarchic states was in most cases moderately large. The 
wielding of power by a very small and despotic group, like 
the Thirty at Athens or the decarchies set up by Lysander, was 
exceptional and ephemeral. The extreme paucity of existing 
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sources renders it impossible to determine what proportion of 
city-states were ruled by oligarchies. Aristotle, indeedt 
approaching the subject from the point of view of the political 
theorist, gives an elaborate classification of different types of 
government by the Few ; but his illustratory examples are 
usually too brief and often too allusive to justify broad 
deduetions. One generalization is, however, borne out by the 
known facts. It has been previously pointed out that by the 
middle of the fifth century the majority of city-states in Asia 
Minor, the Aegean, and Greece — apart from certain remote 
and baekward areas — were drawn into the orbit of either 
Sparta or Athens. While we are not justified in assuming 
that the Athenians regularly, or even frequently, used open 
compulsion to make their allies or subjects conform to their 
own type of government, it is clear, nevertheless, that 
demoeracies were the rule in the city-states within the 
Athenian empire. It is significant, moreover, that in the years 
immediately following the disaster in Sieily, when many of 
her subjects revolted from Athens, they also changed from a 
democratic to an oligarchic constitution.^ Similarly, associa- 
tion Avith Sparta commonly, but not invariably, implied that 
city was governed by some form of oligarchy. It was 
. under the influence of Sparta and at the time of the Athenian 
^pedition led by Hippocrates that an oligarchy was estab- 
lished at Megara, while for three years after the battle of 
Mantinea (418) the Spartans supported a movement in favour 
of that type of rule in Argos. But there the democratic party 
in the end prevailed. Similar variations can be traced during 
the fourth century whenever one of the leading Greek states 
suffered a substantial reverse or, conversely, won a notable 
success. The Spartan defeats at Cnidus and at Leuctra and 
the formation of Athens’ Second Confederacy were each 
followed by constitutional changes in some of the smaller 
city-states. Of the inner working of a typical oligarchy we 
are singularly ignorant. Contemporary opinion appears to 
have regarded the government of Corinth as equitable and an 
^cellent example of its kind, since power, though in the 
hands of a minority, was exercised in the interests of the whole 
commumty. Yet its distinctive features are unknown. 
Legally the sovereign power in an oligarchy must always have 

' Thuo., vni, 94. 
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rested with the entire body of those who were full citizens, but 
in practice the authority of the council, whose size varied 
considerably in different states, was often all but absolute. 
Unfortmately it is not possible always to distinguish clearly 
between the full civic body and the council. Thus when we 
hear that in certain cities the constitution was in the hands of 
one thousand — to judge by the numerous cases in which this 
figiu-e is recorded, this seems to have been the regular number 
in oligarchic states of moderate size — ^the reference is no doubt 
to an assembly of aU privileged citizens. The council in such 
cases was a much smaller body elected from the older citizens. 
Election not sortition was the rule in oligarchies. Membership 
in the council was for long periods or for life and was restricted 
to men of middle hfe or over.^ In Massilia the Six Hundred 

si 

did not make up the whole of the privileged class ; neverthe- 
less they, in conjunction with an executive body of fifteen, 
carried on the government. The number 180 recorded for 
Epidaurus must mean the governing body or council, not all 
those with full civic rights. ^ The coimcUs in most cases had a 
membership of less than a hundred and worked in close 
association with a yet smaller executive committee. At 
Corinth the responsibihty was shared between the coimcil of 
eighty and eight irp68ov\oi. In the mixed constitution that 
had long been characteristic of Sparta the yepova-ia, including 
the two kings, numbered thirty persons. During the fifth 
and fourth centuries these elders and the five ephors divided 
^’irtually all power between them ; for, after the time of 
Cleomenes I, the kings could rarely act independently of the 
ephors, while the apella, or assembly of Spartiates, was only a 
confirmatory, not a deliberative or legislative body. Indeed 
it appears to have been the general practice in oligarchies to 
limit the powers of the citizen assembly to the ratification or 
rejection of decisions formulated by the coimcU or the 
executive committee. 

In Boeotia during the fifth and fourth centuries oligarchic 
ride existed in conjimction with confederation. In each 
constituent city of the Boeotian League there were four 

^ Not only at Sparta, tut in Corinth and elsewhere the council was 
. significantly’ called yepoixrla, 

^ Plutarch, Greek Questions 1, has confused the council of 180 with the 
CIVIC body, and the artynoi with the council. The artynoi would correspond 
to the probuloi elsewhere. 
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counciE {^ovXat). The administration was carried on by 
each of these in regular rotation and for a fixed period. The 
members of all four councils together formed an assembly in 
which sovereign power was vested. What the minimum 
census qualifying for election was is uncertain. A reasonable 
assumption would be that it was property sufficient to enable 
a man to provide his own equipment and serve in the heavy 
infantry. Moreover, in Thebes and in some other cities there 
seems to have existed a law which excluded from office any 
person who had within ten years practised as a craftsman or 
shopkeeper.^ The magistrates in oligarchic states, like the 
members of the council, were elected. In some cities all full 
citizens were eligible ; in others eligibility was confined to 
certain families or to those who were of the third generation of 
citizens. Jurisdiction was exercised by the council and the 
magEtrates or by specially chosen judges, who, however, 
tried civil suits only. The elaborate system of trial by large 
juries of citizens that was characteristic of Athens was peculiar 
to democracies, and the suspension of the StKacm’ipia at 
Athens was amongst the earliest acts of the oligarchies when 
they attained to power in 411 and 404. 


§ 2. ATHENIAN DEMOCIIACY IN THE FIFTH CENTUBY 


The two essential features of a fully developed Greek 
democracy were that the sovereign power should rest with an 
assembly of all the adult male citizens, and the existence of 
popular courts of law. For half a century after the time of 
ClEthenes the legitimate son of an Athenian father attained 
the status of a citizen on completing his eighteenth year. R 
was then that the young Athenian was enrolled in his father’s 
deme, after the father had deposed on oath that his son had 
^ached the necessary age and had been born m wedlock. 

ut m 451 Pericles gratified the jealous spirit of the urban 
voters by proposing an act limiting Athenian citizenship to 
those of Athenian descent on both sides. How many of the 
so-called ptrrpo^evoi were disfranchised by this ordinance 
there is no means of guessing, but it may be noted that some 
of the most prominent men m the Athenian state during the 


1 Aristotle, Pol. 1278A26 
are Bomewhat vague in their 
seem to be meant. 


; Xenophon, Otconomxciis, 4, 3. Both writers 
phraseology, but both artisans and tradesmen 
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preceding period — for example, Theniistocles and Cimon — ^had 
belonged to that class. In any case it must be emphasized 
that democracy in the Greek sense differed essentially from 
the modern ; for even in an advanced democratic state, 
like Athens, the adult male citizens who were collectively 
synonymous with the government formed only a minority 
of the population. Scarcity of precise information makes all 
estimates of ancient populations notoriously uncertain. The 
most recent estimate of the Athenian population at the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War tentatively suggests about 
43,000 adult male citizens and a total citizen body — allowing 
two children to each married couple — of 172,000. There was 
also a considerable colony of resident ahens (28,500 ?) and a 
large slave population (115,000 ?). Athens was never so 
populous a state again. The “ plague ” in 480-427, the losses 
in the war, and the resultant decline in the birth-rate may have 
reduced the total population of Attica by 400 b.c. by more than 
a hundred thousand persons. In the fourth century the 
munbers rose again gradually and the resident alien popula- 
tion especially became greater ; even so the highest figme 
that can be postulated for the age of Demosthenes was 
appreciably less than the maximum in the fifth centrrry.^ At 
all events, whatever the exact size of the population may have 
been at any given date, the citizen body in the pohtical sense 
never formed more than a fraction of the total inhabitants. 

In an earlier chapter we have seen how the Clisthenic 
constitution, in which the nominal sovereignty of the assembly 
was in practice limited by the Council of the Areopagus and 
the restriction of the archonship to a wealthy minority, was 
converted into the Periclean democracy in which the authority 
of the people was absolute and in which, with insignificant 
exceptions, every citizen enjoyed equal opportunities for 
advancement.- The assembly (evKX;;cr/a) was composed of aU 
male citizens over eighteen years of age, but in practice 
youths of nineteen and twenty did not attend since they would 
be engaged in military training. For aU major business the 

'For these and other statistics of the Athenian population see the 
careful and thorough monograph by A. W. Gomme, The Population of 
Athena in the Fifth and Fourth Cenluriea (Blackwell, 1933). 

' See above, pp . 31 fi. Legally the archonship seems never to have been 
open to the fourth Solonion class or thetea ; but politically the archonship 
from the time of Pericles was of little importance. 
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necessary quomm seems to have been 6000. Even the highest 
magistrates were responsible to the eedesia ; for, ]x^t as after 
their appointment they had to undergo an inquiry {SoKt/icuna) 
into their legal right to hold office, so at the end of the year 
they were subjected to an official scrutiny (ei' ® 

their administrative acts. Even in the fifth century severe 
meetings of the assembly seem to have taken place in eac 
month ; by the middle of the next century forty each year 
was the regular number. In addition, the president o e 
Council could summon an extraordinary meeting, ® 
eedesia had so resolved at an earlier meeting, or if the Counc 


and the board of strategi so voted. 

Primarily the eedesia was a dehberative body in w c 
every member, provided that he had suffered no diminution 
of his civic status [ari/xla) as the result of conviction or a 
criminal offence, was entitled to speak and to propose r^o u 
tions. As an electoral body it was responsible for the choice o 
aU those functionaries who were not appointed by o . 
Actually this meant the election of the straiegi — ^normally one 
from each of the ten Clisthenic tribes — of the financial officia , 
and of the holders of posts requiring technical knowkdge, 
particularly in connection with mihtary and naval ana^< 
The eeelesia exercised control over the executive magistra es 
and the members of the Council of Five Himdred by virtue 


of the annual scrutiny of their a dmini strative acts. It 
moreover, the only legislative body ; for, although the initia 
tive in law-making was taken by the Council, the ratification 
or rejection of proposed enactments rested with the assemb y* 
Save in one instance, it did not function as a judicial bo y> 
since it was equivalent to the citizens acting collectively * 
political capacity, whereas the heliaea was the people sitting 
as the judiciary. The one exception occurred when a citizoQ 
was charged with treason or conspiracy against the state. 
His indictment took place before the assembly, unless tha 
body chose to refer the trial to the law-courts. From the time 
of Pericles the most important safeguard of the constitution 
was the practice of holding the proposer of a law or decree 
{\Jni<piafj.a) responsible, if it proved to conflict with existing 
statutes. In that event he could be arraigned on a charge o 
imconstitutional action. His personal liability was held to 
cease one year after the passing of the questionable decree, 
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but even after that date legal action could be taken to procure 
the anniihnent of the measure.’- 

It would have been impossible for so large a body as the 
assembly, meeting relatively rarely, to transact its multi- 
farious business, if there had not been a CoimcU. The ^ov\t] 
consisted of five himdred citizens over thirty years of age who 
Avere appointed by lot and who could serve on it not more than 
twice and then not in successive years. Even this number was 
in practice too large for the transaction of routine business. 
Consequently it was diAuded into ten committees (TTpuravetai) ^ 
each of Avhich was in continual session for one-tenth of the 
year. The chairmanship rotated from day to day amongst 
the members of the prytany, and during his brief tenure the 
chairman also acted as president of the Council and the 
ecclesia. As an executive body the Council acted in close 
concert with the magistrates, at the same time that it exercised 
a constant superAusion over many of them. Since its duties 
Avere so raultifarioAis it elected by lot from its OAvn number, 
various boards — they Avere usually composed of ten members, 
one from each tribe — to deal Avith specially important or 
technical business. Such were the ten accoimtants (Xoytcrrat) 
who in each prytany checked the expenditure of the 
magistrates and the thirty ushers {avWoyeit) Avho kept 
a record of attendances in the assembly and saAV to it 
that no unauthorized persons were present. All proposed 
legislation and all business intended for submission to 
the assembly were first considered by the Council, Avhich 
then submitted appropriate resolutions to the citizen-body 
in the form of preliminary decrees (^Trpo^ovXeufiaTa). But 
this function of acting virtually as a standing committee of 
the ecclesia, responsible and time-consmning as it was, was 
only a part of the Avork devolving on the councillors. As an 
executive body they co-operated closely with the senior 
magistrates — the board of generals — especially in that most 
vital matter for Athens, the upkeep and general direction of 
her naval resources. Equally important Avas the Council’s 
control over expenditure. It kept a watchful eye on all 

^ Thero ia a corresponding diSoronco in tecimical terminology. Thus 
Demosthenes* speech, against Leptines was delivered in a prosecution of 
this sort. Since more than a year had elapsed since the decree of ques- 
tionable legality had been passed, hia oration is entitled AtxTlyi}^ not 
AtTrLyou^ 

23 
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ofllcials who spent public money and each year it presented a 
report to the assembly on the financial condition of the state. 
It also exercised a general supervision over public buildings, 
sacred and secular, and over religious festivals. Certain of 
these duties might be delegated to a committee of ten chosen 
by lot from the councillors (lepoTrotol). The Council also 
sat as a judicial body. Indeed, during the fifth century it 
could not only impose fines for lesser offences, but could 
imprison and even execute traitors. More usually trials for 
treason came before the people ; in that case, even if informa- 
tion had been laid in the first instance by a private citizen, the 
actual prosecution was conducted by the Council. 

With few exceptions the magistrates and administrative 
officials held office for one year. Re-election was prohibited 
accept in those offices which, like the siralegia, were mihtary 
in character. In the majority of cases the executive direction 
of a certain department was not entrusted to a single head 
ut to a board, usually composed of ten persons. All its 
members were on an equal footing and the duty of presiding 
rotated. Occasionally one man was chosen to act as chairman 
or the whole tenure of his office, as was the case with the 
president of the ten Hellenotamiae or the chairman of the 
rej^urers of Athena {rafitai Upwv >(p)]p.uTU)v T>jt 'AO/iyoios)-^ 
n t e Mse of the siralegia the presiding strategus came to be 
c osen rom the whole body of Athenian citizens, the other 
nine bemg elected from the tribes. In practice, if not in 
eory, is authority seems to have been greater than that of 
^ CO eapies. For particular military or naval expeditions 
e ecc esia rnight designate one member of the board to take 
so e responsibihty, but more usually several were appointed 
o ac jointly, as were Alcibiades, Nieias, and Lamachus for 
be expedition to Sicily in 415. These boards of officials 
numerous. Their duties, from those of the 
f>nmrr!nf ^ Venerable antiquity to those performed by 
° market or grain inspectors (ayopavopot, 
were purely administrative and their positions 
earned no pohtical mfiuence. The ten sirategi from the first 
were m a different position. From the time of Pericles they 

tlifi there were ten Treasurers, but in the fourth century 

the board was sometimea smn.llflT> r\« • • 

Tnnnixr u SHiailer. Ou insoriptions tho reference is com- 

monly to the chairman by name *al avydpxcrres. Cf. Tod 76, 83, 92. 
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were the real executive of the state. They alone were entitled 
to take part in the meetings of the Coimcil by virtue of their 
office. They were, however, responsible to the ecclesia for aU 
their acts, and in most matters the Coimcil acted as inter- 
mediary between them and the sovereign people. It was 
characteristic of Athenian democracy in the fifth century that 
the leading politicians, like Pericles, combined the informal 
leadership of the assembly with the tenure of the highest 
nuhtary office, from which indeed their real authority was 
derived. If not actually sirategus in a given year, the 
unofficial spokesman of the people {Trpocn-dTiji toO S^/jlov) 
would be likely to fill some other magistracy. Thus Cleon, 
though he became the most powerful poKtician in Athens 
soon after Pericles’ death, is not known to have held the 
straiegia before 425. But he was a member of the Council in 
428-427 and in the following year acted as one of the ten 
HeUenotamiae. 

A typical feature of Athenian democracy in its fuUy 
developed form was the heliaea. Its institution, indeed, 
went back to Solonian times, but its real development dated 
from the time of Pericles. According to the theory of an 
ancient democracy each male citizen of adult age was expected 
to take his share in the government of the state. Similarly the 
administration of justice was a responsibility which he must 
not shirk ; and it was a part of his civic duties to have a 
general understanding of the laws under which he lived. 
Thus, too, if involved in htigation himself, he was required to 
conduct his own prosecution or defence. Judicial business 
increased enormously in Athens during the fifth century. 
Comic poets, like Aristophanes in his Wasps, made fun of the 
democratic Athenian’s fondness for law-suits and jury- 
service. Moreover, the work of the courts included many 
disputes and htigations in which the members of allied or 
subject states within the Athenian empire were involved. 
The heliaea, or citizens in their judicial capacity, consisted in 
practice of six thousand of those in the civic body who were 
over thirty years of age, chosen by lot each year to act as 
jurors from those who gave notice of their desire or vdllingness 
to serve. An equal number was taken from each tribe. This 
large total was dudded into ten sections, but the number of 
jurors engaged in a particular trial, though always large 
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according to modern notions, varied. Panels of 201, 501, 701, 
1001, and even some that were greater, arc heard of, at least 
in the fourth century. Probably 501 was an average number, 
and larger panels were used only in trials of unusual impor- 
tance, that is to say, in political causes cilebres. From the 
verdict of the dicasteries there was no appeal ; for even the 
ecclesia could not reverse the finding of a popular jury, 
though it could extend a pardon to an offender who had been 
condemned to punishment. In certain cases, for instance, 
in testamentary suits and those concerned with illegal claims 
to citizenship, it was possible to obtain a re-trial, if the 
defendant could show grounds for believing that some part 
of the evidence brought by the prosecutor was insufficient 
or that some of Iris witnesses were untrustworthy. It is 
difficult to form a fair judgment of these courts. It was a not 
unreasonable belief that a citizen when tried by a large number 
of his peers would receive substantially equitable treatment. 
On the other hand, a clever speaker with a more intimate 
knowledge of law than the average juror could sway his 
hearers by appeals to popular prejudice or political passion, 
with disastrous consequences to the cause of true justice ; 
for, though there was a presiding officer in the court, there 
was no judge in the modern sense to direct the jury. Obviously 
the danger of injustice was greatest in trials of a political or 
semi-political nature, and there were not a few instances 
where Athenian juries treated Athenian generals or public 
men with harshness. But there is no reason to suppose that 
liti^tions between ordinary citizens, which made up a 
majority of the cases to be tried, were not as a rule conducted 
am y and decided equitably. In civil suits a simpler pro- 
ce ure was often followed. The litigants were able to submit 
their case to a public arbitrator {SiatTrrrhf), and it did not 
come mto court unless either party refused to accept bis 
judgement. The number of disputes settled in this way was 
pro a y considerable and to some extent relieved the 
pressure of business in the dicasteries. 

§ 8, CHANGES IN THE ATHENIAN GOVEENMENT DUEINO 
THE FOURTH CENTURY 

After the short-lived rule of the oligarchs came to an inglori- 
ous end in 408, it soon became clear that, barring outside 
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interference, the old democratic rSgime would be reintroduced 
at Athens. But the Spartans took the liberal view that the 
Athenians must settle for themselves rmder what kind of 
government they Avished to live. There was a group in Athens , 
who desired to see restored the type of constitution which 
had been sponsored eight years before by Theramenes and 
had then Avorked well for a brief spell. But the proposal of 
Phormisius in 403-402, to make possession of some wealth a 
qualification for active citizenship and to limit to 5000 those 
in fuU enjoyment of civic status, was defeated. About the 
same time the law of Pericles, under which only those of 
Athenian parentage on both sides were reckoned as citizens, 
was again put into force. The people next decreed that a 
careful revision and codification of Athens’ old laws be 
carried out by 500 nomothetae, assisted by the Council of 
Five Hundred. When the revised code was pubhshed, the 
only substantial innovations that had been adopted were in 
the sphere of judicial administration. Nevertheless during 
half a century or more the democratic constitution of Athens 
in practice altered perceptibly, and popular government in 
the time of Demosthenes was far from synonymous Avith 
Periclean democracy. The weakness of the former was in 
part the resAilt of economic factors. The Peloponnesian War 
had impoverished many of the wealthier famihes in Attica, 
yet the burdens imposed upon them and their descendants by 
the state were proportionately heavier than before. Also the 
demos, though its income was less, did not correspondingly 
reduce expenditure, but rather added new items to it. No 
AA'onder that not a few of the better-class citizens showed a 
groAAing disinclination to shoulder civic responsibilities as 
understood in an ancient polls. A majority of the voters on 
Avhose support the pohticians depended Avere mrban and 
belonged to the poorest classes, yet they were the least fitted 
by training and temperament to have a deciding voice in the 
conduct of affairs. What in theory Avas government by the 
sovereign people, in reality Avas rule by a class for a class. 

jSIany of the changes in Athenian government dming the 
fourth century were minor modifications of procedure or dealt 
Avith administrative details. But there were, besides, certain 
broader aspects of democracy in that age Avhich justify us in 
calling it more radical than the system that had preceded it. 
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If it were decided to sum up the difference in a sentence, it 
would be true to say that the well-balanced division of 
responsibility between demos, boide, and executive magistrates 
, characteristic of Athenian democracy at its best, was gradually 
destroyed and replaced by a rSgime in which a more jealous 
and more irresponsible ecclesia regarded itself as self-suffi- 
cient and restricted the competence of both magistrates and 
CouncU. It is significant that the leading members of the 
assembly in the fourth century — men like Anytus, CaUistratus, 
Aristophon, Eubidus — were pohticians first and last.^ Iphi- 
crates, Timotheus, Chabrias, on the other hand, were amongst 
the most successful strategi produced by Athens at that time, 
but their pohtical influence was either wholly negligible or 
else transitory. If the leader of the ecclesia held a high official 
position, it was most hkely to be a financial office, as was the 
case with Eubulus for eight years and later with Lycurgus for 
an even longer term. The duties of the strategi tended to 
become again what they had originally been, mainly military 
or naval. In the trial of military offences they presided, 
as before, in the dicasteries where the cases were heard, 
pother symptom that even the senior magistrates were 
ecor^g simply heads of administration and nothing more 
IS to e foimd in the gradual breakdown or abandonment of 
the prmciple of collegiaUty. From the middle of the fourth 
c^tury special departments began to be assigned for their 
woe of office to individual members of the Board of 
gradual innovation and not completed 
^ 1 e Hellenistic Age. The later fourth centmy also saw 
e creation of new officials with important duties. The 
pmmmence of the superintendent of the Theoric Fund dates 
Eubulus. Towards the close of his adminis- 
u ^ ^^^asury was put in charge of a separate 
o er. When after Chaeronea the ephebia was reorgan- 
, an annual supervisor {Kocr/ityrt]!) of magisterial status 

a gener^ in CaUistratus was 

th^y yeara. ^ poUtioal career extended over 

minister^ general acting m 

changes is Aristotle AtA authority for th^ 

provinces were assigned to'ini^^^fn f ^ 

of Piraeus— are uncertain strategi— e.g. the general supervision 
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was placed at the head. Perhaps the earliest instance, 
however, of such departmental specialization is to be seen in 
the secretaryship of the Council. This responsible post had 
been held by ten different persons in each year ; for each 
prytany received a secretary chosen not from the members of 
that prytany but from the rest of the Coimcil members. By 
362-61 this method had been changed. An annual secretary 
was appointed by lot from those w'ho submitted their names 
as candidates and he was not himself a member of the Council. ^ 
Very soon afterwards a second secretary was appointed in a 
similar manner. His functions appear to have consisted mainly 
in the copying and publication of the laws and of the decrees 
passed by the assembly. 

The powers and duties of the Council continued to be wide 
and an essential part of the democratic machine in the fourth 
century. Nevertheless they were more circumscribed than 
they had been previously. At some date between 402 and 
878 the presidency of the Council was taken away from the 
members of the prytany in oflBce and assigned to nine proedri 
from the other councillors, one of the nine acting as chairman. 
The judicial competence of the Council was restricted and the 
punishment that it could inflict was limited to a maximum 
fine of five hundred drachmae. Even then the culprit had 
the right of appeal to the popular courts. Again, the institu- 
tion of special financial departments to some extent reduced 
the responsibility of the botde in an administrative sphere in 
which it had once been aU-powerful. 

The Athenian democracy in the fourth century was often 
capricious and unwilling to trust the senior members of the 
executive after it had appointed them to office. There are 
many recorded instances — the cases of CaUistratus and 
Timotheus are far from being isolated — of generals whose lack 
of success was at once made the ground for a criminal charge 
before the people; and, unless they chose exile befofe the 
trial, almost' certain condemnation awaited them. Yet 
generally the real fault lay "with the Athenians themselves. 
Unwilling to face the rigours of military or naval service 
themselves, they expected their commanders to do the 
impossible with insufficient men and inadequate funds. The 
suspicious attitude of the assembly also reacted on the 

^ .‘Vristotlo {op. cit., 54) calls ViiTn an assessor — TapaxadtiTat rj (SouXj. 
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individual, so that public men or generals put their own 
interests or safety first and did not hesitate to take a lead in 
prosecuting an unsuccessful or unpopular colleague. 

In short, while much of the routine of adpninistration was 
perhaps more efiiciently conducted in the fourth centmy than 
in the fifth, the democratic government itself was not. The 
demos lived from day to day ; for long periods it lacked a 
coherent or consistent policy, especially in foreign affairs. 
Demosthenes, even if we regard his policy as mistaken, com- 
mands our adnuration because for a dozen years he fearlessly 
advocated what he beheved to be right Avithout stooping to 
court the favour of the assembly. Had we more data about 
other democratic governments in the Hellenic Avorld, we might 
indeed find that they were inferior to that of Athens both in 
efiBciency and stability ; for, save during two short interludes, 
the Athenians were able to keep stasis out of their common- 
wealth for nearly two himdred years. But the predominance 
of the urban voters in the ecclesia, which meant that the will 
not of the whole demos but of a fraction prevailed, the use of 
the lot which put a premium on mediocrity, and the absence 
of anything like a second chamber which could at least retard 
hasty and ill-considered legislation and thus compel more 
^eftd discussion, were grave and ineradicable faults. They 
rought to decay a system of government that had once 
seemed the most admirably adapted to promote the happiness 
and welfare of a Greek city-state. 


§ 4. FINANCIAI, ADMINISTKATION IN ATHENS 

existing records of public finance at 
ens, ey show that the methods adopted were singularly 
ap a ^r and that no complete co-ordination of the financial 
a ^’m ation imder the control of one department was ever 
c eve or even projected. There was no single state 
e^u^ un^ er a minister of finance, nor was there any annual 
income and expenditnre for a given 
° j Persian Wars both the annual 

. . ®^siises of the state Avere small ; and when 

venrc Lauxium yielded a surplus, it was for some 

The political and economic 
development of Athena after 480, her leaderahip of the 
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maritime confederacy, and the far-reaching reforms of 
Ephiultcs and Pericles produced such startling cimnges in so 
short a time that much of the administrative machinery liad 
perforce to be improvised to meet an immediate need. This 
was espeeially true of linance, and in such conditions no well 
thought out and carefully co-ortlinatcd system could well have 
been devised. The Council of Five Hundred, as was noted 
above, supervised the expenditure of the magistrates. A 
very aneient board of officials whose name, “ meat-carvers ” 
(KwXatrptrai), suggests that they had once helped at state 
sacrifices, in the fifth century received certain revenues — for 
example, court fines and fees — from which they were required 
to pay the fees of the jurors in the hdiaca, as well as for certain 
religious rites and other charges. For reasons that are obscure 
they disappeared in 111 and their duties were taken over by 
the Hellenotamiae. These officials presided over what in 
effect became during the second half of the fifth century the 
Athenian war-chest, whose income was the tribute paid by 
the allies and subjects of Athens. At the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian War this board was abolished, since the monies 
that it had controlled ceased to exist. 

In addition to these two funds of the state great importance 
attached to the Sacred Treasury of Athena. Its revenues 
became exceedingly great, so that soon after 450 no less than 
9700 talents had accumulated in it, while in 431, after several 
years of lavish spending, there still remained a reserve of 
6000. Moreover, for nearly forty years — from 441-40 to the 
collapse of Athens — the government borrowed regularly from 
this source to meet a part of the costs imposed by the 
Peloponnesian War. It was controlled by a board of treasurers 
of the goddess.^ In 434, as is known from a surviving decree 
proposed by a certain Callias, the treasure of the other gods, 
save only of the two goddesses of Eleusis, was given into the 
care of a second board of treasurers.- From this surplus the 
state also borrowed occasionally. The two boards were araal- 
gamated in 406, only to be separated again in 385.^ Several 
new funds and treasuries came into being during the fourth 

* For extant records of these borrowings cf. Tod 60, 65, 04, 75, 81, 83, 
9- : also B. D. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, Chapters V-ATI. 

’ Tod 61, with references there given. 

’ For the date, 400, see especially "W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of 
Athena, 104-100, 
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century. Both the council and the assembly received their 
o^vn taviias, the latter being created as early as 394. Separate 
funds for building triremes and for war purposes, each with 
its own official, were established somewhat later. The 
Theoric or Festival Fund came into special prominence under 
the administration of Eubulus. At that time all surplus 
revenues of the state were paid into it, so that its supervisor 
in effect acquired a general control over state finance. It was 
greatly to Eubulus’ credit that by careful management he 
was able to restore to Athens some measure of financial 
stability at a most critical time when she 'was nearly bankrupt. 

The expenses of the Athenian government comprised pay to 
members of the council, to the magistrates other than those 
few who, like the strategi and HeUenotamiae, Avere elected not 
chosen by lot, and to the jurors in the heliaea. At the begin- 
ning of the foiu'th century, in order to stimulate the declining 
attendance of citizens in the ecclesia, a small payment of one 
obol for each meeting Avas introduced on the motion of 
Agyrrhius. By the year 392 the amount had, at the instance 
of the same politician, been raised to three obols. It remained 
at this figure until c. 827, Avhen it Avas doubled and for certain 
sessions even trebled. The resulting expense each year for 
this pmpose alone Avas substantial, perhaps as much as thirty 
talents. It is possible that Pericles first instituted the pay- 
ment of one drachma to the poorest citizens to enable them to 
attend the Greater Dionysia. In the fourth century the sum 
Avas increased, the number of recipients became greater, and 
similar disbursements Avere granted also for the Panathenaea 
and other festivals. It Avas this lavish spending on the 
pleasures of the people which aroused the strong disapproval 
of Demosthenes ; but ten years or more passed before his 
suggestion to use the Theoric Fund for military and naval 
piurposes Avas at last adopted by the assembly. During the 
closing years of the fifth century the government found it 
necessary to introduce a system of tAvo-obol doles to the poor- 
est citizens ; but, although records of money paid out in this 
Avay exist, the total annual cost of this poor-relief cannot be 
estimated.^ Sacrifices and religious celebrations Avere recur- 
rent and heavy items of expense ; so also Avas the erection of 
temples and other public buildings and their upkeep and 
1 For such payments cf. Tod 83, and especially 03. 
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repair. During the days of their greatest prosperity the 
Athenians, as we have seen, did not hesitate to use for this 
purpose large sums from the tribute of their subjects. On the 
other hand, as will appear hereafter, much of the cost con- 
nected with rehgious festivals, as also a great part of the 
expenditure caused by the upkeep of the navj’^, was shouldered 
by the individual citizen of means. 

The chief source of revenue during the fifth centmy was, 
of course, the tribute paid by allies and subjects. The 
financial organization of the Second Athenian Confederacy is 
obscure, but even at its zenith the income from contributions 
probably fell short of 200 talents.^ After the war with the 
allies it probably did not exceed a quarter of that sum.” A 
regular income was obtained by the state from the proceeds 
of mines at Laurixun and in Thrace, from rents for state-o^vned 
property, although this was probably never extensive, from 
confiscations, the sale of the sequestered property of debtors, 
court-fees, and fines. Resident ahens were required to pay a 
poll-tax of twelve drachmae per annum ; resident alien 
women hving on their own paid half that amount. Indirect 
taxes included market-dues, a small levy on country produce 
brought for sale to Athens and resembling the octroi still 
exacted in some European countries, a two per cent ad valorem 
tax on all imports and exports at Piraeus, and some others. 

The citizens paid no regular direct tax, but the state was 
reUeved of a part of the burden that it would otherwise 
have had to shoulder by the public services known as liturgies. 
The ordinary liturgies were undertaken by the wealthier 
citizens and by metics, provided their property qualification, 
exceeded a certain minimum. The trierarchy devolved only 
on the citizens. The ordinary or recurrent liturgies were 
niany and were chiefly cormected with religious festivals. 
The choregia entailed the equippmg and tra inin g of a chorus 
for the dramatic performances held each year at the Greater 
Dionysia and the Lenaea. The gyinnasiarchia took care of 
athletes who were in training for athletic festivals. The cost 
of sending sacred embassies to Delos was only partly borne 
by the government ; a liturgy took care of the 

' The estimate of J. Beloch {Griechische Geschichte, lU, 2, 167-S), 200 
talents, is an. outside figure. 

= Demosthenes (18, 234) speaks of 45 talents, Aeschines (2, 71) of 60. 
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balance. The performance of these services, at least in the 
more prosperous days of the fifth century, was a patriotic 
duty willingly shouldered by the wealthier citizens who made 
it a point of honour to be more lavish in their outlay than 
was actually required of them. An instance is on record of 
a citizen who in ten years spent six talents, 86 minae in this 
way.^ The trierarchy involved the cost of equipping and 
keeping a trireme in good condition for one year. The state 
provided the hull and some tackle and paid a small sum 
to the crew ; for all other expenses the trierarch was respon- 
sible, and he frequently augmented the sailors’ pay as well. 
Towards the end of the Peloponnesian War it became impos- 
sible to find sufficient trierarchs to undertake this costly 
burden individually and it became necessary to divide the 
responsibifity between two persons acting jointly. This 
method appears to have continued until 857 when, on the 
proposal of a certain Periander, an important change was 
introduced, modelled on a procedime that had already been 
in force for some time for collecting the extraordinary tax 
on property {eicr^opa). By this enactment the 1200 wealthiest 
persons were divided into twenty companies of sixty. These 
companies were further split up into smaller groups, so that 
a varying number of persons — from two to ten or a dozen — 
contributed towards the upkeep of one trireme. The financial 
hability of the individual trierarch was probably assessed 
on a sliding scale. Even so abuses crept in, because the richer 
members of groups who acted as chairmen sometimes escaped 
with a smaller payment than was warranted by their property 
qualification. An enactment, brought forward by Demos- 
thenes in 840-889, aimed at remedying such irregularities, 
but its provisions are not knoivn. 

But there was one other way in which the state exacted 
nioney from the wealthier citizens and resident aliens. The 
eisp ora was a direct tax on property and was an extraordinary 
evy or war purposes. The earliest recorded instance of its 
use was in 428-427, and it was collected from time to time 
in the later stages of the Peloponnesian War. In the fourth 
century, when the income of Athens had shrunk, these levies 
became more frequent. In 878-877, when the total property, 
movable and immovable, of aU the citizens and metics of 
^ Lysias, XXI, 1-0, 
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Athens was estimated at only 5750 talents,^ a system of 
collecting the tax by companies {avfxfJLoplai) was introduced. 
Corporate property was liable to be taxed, as well as that of 
individual citizens, while metics paid at a higher rate ; but it 
is uncertain what the lowest census was which brought a man 
into the taxable elass. The rate seems to have varied aceord- 
ing to circumstances, being usually not more than one or two 
per cent, but occasionally higher. When the symmories were 
instituted, each had a chairman, a treasurer, and a secretary 
or registrar, who listed the amotmt due from each member 
of the group. After 862-861, presumably because the 
payments by the symmories had not always been as prompt 
as the government wished, the council compiled a register 
of the wealthiest men in each deme and exacted from them 
the whole smn due. This so-called irpoeiacftopa was regarded 
as a liturgy, and those who performed it were left to recover 
to the best of their ability the legal contributions from the 
other members of their respective symmories. The system 
inaugurated in 878-877 was intended to provide the Athenian 
share of the costs connected with the new maritime league. 
But the yield from the eisphora, together with the irregular 
and often reluctant contributions from the allies, did not 
suffice as a war-fund, and one of the strongest reasons for 
the rapid dedine of the confederacy was the poverty of the 
Athenian state. It led to semi-piratical conduct on the part 
of Athenian commanders which alienated friends and neutrals, 
]ust as it prevented them on simdry occasions from following 
up a mihtary or naval advantage legitimately gained agamst 
the enemies of Athens. The greatest weakness of Athens as a 
would-be imperial state in the fourth centmy was the absence 
of reserve funds, whether owned by the state or by Athena, 
such as she had possessed in the age of Pericles and his 
successors. 

§ 5. LEAGUES AND FEDERATIONS 

The voluntary coming together of a number of autonomous 
states for a common purpose had long been a famihar phenom- 
enon in the Hellenic world ; but, if we except the Delphic 

I follow W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, 166, note 1. Others 
have maintained that the figure applies only to the citizens and aliens 
taxation. See Busolt-Swoboda, Qriechisohe Staatslcunde, H, 
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Amphictiony, the leagues which flourished in the archaic 
period of Greek history and continued to exist for centuries 
after were entirely religious. Their members met periodically 
to celebrate a festival or sacrifice to a deity who was the 
common patron of all, but the union had no political signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, there is no exact equivalent in 
English for what the Greeks described as a symmachy 
(avfMnaxla), and the terms commonly used, league or con- 
federacy, are only approximately correct descriptions. 
Essentially a symmachy was a defensive and offensive alliance 
between two states or a number of states for joint action 
in war and, by a natural extension, for a collective conduct 
of foreign affairs. This was the basic character of the Pelopon- 
nesian League, of the Confederacy of Delos, and of the 
Second Athenian Confederacy.^ Theoretically all questions 
of war and peace, the general policy of the League, the 
admission of new members, and kindred topics were decided 
by an assembly in which each member had equal representa- 
tion and equal voting power ; or, in the case of the Second 
Atheman Confederacy, by the joint action of the Athenian 
ecclesia and the congress of the aUies. It was, however, 
impossible that in any of these leagues the exact equality 
of all the members should be maintained indefinitely. There 
was, for one thing, too wide a difference in the strength and 
resomces of the constituent states ; and, again, and largely 
or t at very reason, the executive was always in the hands 
tu ^ consequence was that Athens in both 

loA ^ century, and Sparta notably betAveen 

an 871, i^ored the terms of their respective leagues 
an oo decisions without consulting the other members, 
or e se overrode the resolutions of their allies. Furthermore, 
states might find their real status changed from 
^at ot free aUies to that of dependents. The history of the 

tv/ t offers the most complete example of 

IS, ^ c career of Sparta as an imperial state in the fourth 
century IS hardly less instructive.a 

In spite of the passionate love of political independence 


Philolomj study of the Peloponnesian League {Classical 

(2^ 207) that whereas the two 
nesiln “ specifle purpose, that of the Pelopon- 

foreign po^r or powers^^^"*^' ‘a cf“’ T*" particular 

f powers. a Cf. above, Chapter VI, §§ 1 and 6. 
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characteristic of the city-states in. ancient Greece, it is 
possible to point to a substantial number of unions approxi- 
mating to the federal type. In these the supreme direction 
of affairs was vested in a federal assembly whose control 
extended over the constituent communities and their citizens. 
If each of the members managed its o^vn local affairs, it did 
so either because this was stipulated when the union was 
formed or because this power was delegated to it by the 
federal authority. Expressed in another way, we may say 
that the individual in such a federation exercised dual rights 
of citizenship — he was a citizen of one constituent state and 
also a citizen of the federation. Of this general type were 
the Boeotian League, the Arcadian League formed in 870, 
and federations in Phocis, Thessaly, Epirus, Acamania, and 
Chalcidice. About most of these surviving information is too 
scanty to give a clear picture of their orgamzation and 
practical working. It must suffice to consider more nearly 
the federations in Arcadia and Boeotia. 

In the Arcadian League (to koivov tS>v ’ApKuSwv) the 
government of each constituent member exercised sovereign 
rights within its own boundaries. While a federal coinage 
was struck, the several cities of the League could also issue 
their own currency. At the same time the federal govern- 
ment had some judicial authority over the citizens of con- 
stituent states. It was composed, as we have seen,^ of an 
assembly — ^the Ten Thousand — and of a coimcU. The 
former was probably composed of all the full citizens of 
hoplite census in all the cities within the federation. Its 
decisions relative to war and peace and to all foreign affairs 
were binding on each member. Its judicial authority was 
operative in offences against the League whether committed 
by federal officials, or by magistrates or private individuals 
of a constituent city. It also adjudicated in disputes between 
its members unless it chose to refer the question at issue to a 
neutral arbitrator. The council, like the bovlc of a democratic 
city-state, prepared the business for the assembly and 
collaborated with the magistrates, chief of whom was the 
strategusy in the administrative and financial business of the 
League. The federal funds seem to have been made up only 
of contributions levied as need arose and not the product 

^ Cf. above, pp. 207-208. 
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of regular taxation.^ This experiment in federalism was not 
a success. It lasted only a few years partly because of the 
jealousies and long-standing disagreements between two of 
its chief members, partly because Lycomedes, the one man 
who might have succeeded in evolving harmony out of 
discord, died within a few years of its inauguration. 

The bcginnmgs of a league of cities in Bocotia go back at 
least to the sixth century, when a uniform currency was already 
in use. This league was broken up by Sparta after the Persian 
wars, when Thebes and other cities had medized, and its 
reconstitution after Tanagra was almost at once made 
ineffective by the Athenian conquest of Bocotia. It was 
only after ‘1-17 that a new union came into being. It com- 
prised nine independent cities : Thebes, Orchonienus, 
Thespiae, Haliartus, Lebadea, Tanagra, Coronea, Acraephia, 
andC opae. Smaller communities, of which there was a good 
number, were dependent on one or other of the nine, especially 
on Thebes. Soon after 424 Chacronca, hitherto controlled by 
Orchomenus, became an independent member. The adminis- 
trative organization of the League was unusually elaborate. 
Its entire territory was divided into eleven regions, of which 
four were assigned to Thebes, two each to Thespiae and 
Orchomenus, and one to Tanagra. Haliartus, Coronea, and 
Lebadea shared -the tenth, and Acraephia, Copae, and Chae- 
ronea the eleventh. The chief federal authority was a body 
persons, GO from each region. The result was that 
Thebes alone sent more than a third of the delegates to this 
assembly or council. The delegates, it may be supposed, 
were elected or taken by lot in equal numbers from the four 
boulae which were composed of all full citizens and which 
termed the government in each city.= The federal body of 
was also divided into four boulae. Each carried on the 
a ministration of the League in turn and acted as a delibera- 
tive committee for the whole number with whom the final 
ecision on policy rested. The chief executive officers were 
eleven Boeotarchs, one for each district, so that again Thebes 
exercised greater influence than the other cities. They were 
elected for one year by the councils of each constituent state. 


» For theso four councils in tho cities of. obovo, p. 350. 
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In the fourth century at least, if not before, re-election was 
permissible, and, in special cases, frequent ; for Pelopidas 
held the ofiBce on thirteen occasions. Though they were 
primarily mili tary officers, they also played an mfluential 
part in the conduct of foreign affairs, espeeially in the prelim- 
inary negotiations with other states. The funds of the 
Boeotian League were obtained in the form of a levy on 
property as occasion demanded, and not on the basis of a 
regularly recmrrent tax. During the later fifth and early 
fourth century coinage was minted only in Thebes. This 
fact, and the position of Thebes as the federal capital, together 
with the large representation of that city on both the council 
of 660 and the board of Boeotarchs, in practice deprived the 
League of some of its federal character ; for there is enough 
evidence to show that the pohey of the League was deter- 
mined by the Thebans and that they did not hesitate on 
occasion to coerce other constituent members of the federa- 
tion, even as Sparta and Athens went beyond their rights 
in their dealings with their allies. 

The reconstituted Boeotian state that came into being 
shortly before Leuctra no longer deserves the name of a 
federation. Not only had Thebes reduced Thespiae, Plataea, 
and Orchomenus and incorporated these territories in her 
mvn, but she controlled Boeotia as a whole to a degree 
unknown before. Of the seven Boeotarchs who now formed 
the executive, no less than four were Thebans. And the use 
of the name, Boeotians, as the official designation of the state 
cannot be taken as proof that it was still truly federal, the 
more so when the damos that exercised sovereign power is 
frequently called in the sources a Theban assembly.^ A 
Boeotian League, presumably of the older type, existed after 
Chaeronea, when Thebes had succumbed to Philip and even 
after her destruction by Alexander. Its capital was probably 

Orchomenus. 

^ The character of the Boeotian state after o. 37i has been the subject 
of much controversy. Bor the literature cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Oriechischa 
^laatskutide, n. 1^126-28. I cannot agree with the authors that Boeotia 
was a true “ BmdesstMt ” at that time ; for, to explain away the many 
references to the Theban assembly, they are forced to have recourse to the 
unconvincing argiiment that the assembly was so described because it met 
at Thebes. Diodorus was capable of so infantile a mistake, but not 
i^emoathenes or Aeschines, . 

24 
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Ihc so-called federations in our period were confined to 
comparatively narrow’ ureas whose inhabitants had long lived 
under similar conditions and with similar customs. Also, 
like the more loosely organized confederacies, they were 
miperfect and lacked permanence, either because one con- 
stituent member was stronger than the rest and tended 
unduly to dominate the others, or because the latent rivalries 
0 several cities made n lasting fusion of interests for the 
common weal impossible of attainment. Only in the HeUen- 
f \ formation of the Aetolian, and especially 

e 2 c ucan Leagues, w'cre true federal unions of enduring 
c arac er achieved by the Greeks. ^Moreover, their mcraber- 
s ip ro extended far beyond the narrow geographical 
region withm which they had first taken rise. 



CHAPTER XV 


GREEK ECONOmC LIEE 

§ 1. GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES AND NATU R A L RESOURCES 

T H F'i geographical features of Greece that had to a 
great extent determined the political and econormc 
development of the city-states in the archaie period 
of Greek history continued to influence their life in the 
fifth and fomth centuries. A country with a total area of 
approximately 45,000 square miles, with no navigable rivers 
but an unusually long seaboard, with more hilly or moun- 
tainous than low-lying regions, of necessity made considerable 
demands on the energy and practical ability of its population. 
It was no accident that districts like Arcadia, Aetolia, and 
north-western Greece generally, being almost wholly momi- 
tainous or cut off from easy approach to the sea, as well as 
not too accessible by land, remained backward politically 
and culturally. With the growth of mercenary service many 
of their inhabitants, being poor if hardy, foxmd it profitable 
to seek their fortunes in the pay of foreign governments. 
Though it is clear from the military operations m our 
period that the different parts of Greece were for 
the most part finked by adequate roads, trade was 
predominantly sea-borne, and some states owed much of 
their wealth to their geographical position ; either because, 
like Corinth and Byzantium, they controlled important 
straits, or because, like Miletus or Ephesus, they were 
not only seaports but lay at the end of a main highway 
from the Middle East. In Asia IMlnor the great majority of 
purely Greek settlements were on, or in close proximity to, 
the sea and situated in level and fertile country. The economic 
prosperity that resulted from natinal advantages greater 
than those enjoyed by many states of Emopean Greece had 
contributed towards the more rapid political and cultural 
evolution of the city-states on the Anatolian sea-board, so 
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that they became pioneers in the realm of thought and of art. 
But the nearness of powerful non-Hellenic kingdoms in the 
interior made their political independence at aU times more 
precarious than that of their European kins men. 

The natural resources of the Greek world Avere adequate 
but not lavish. Stone of all kinds suitable for building 
was plentiful ; for, besides the all but ubiquitous limestone, 
green porphyry Avas quarried in the hiUs lying to the 
east and Avest of Laconia, Avhile there Avere ample supplies 
of marble in Attica, in the islands of Paros and Naxos, 
and elsewhere. Metals, other than iron which existed in 


many places in modest quantities and in larger deposits 
in Laconia, Euboea, Seriphus, and in the hinterland of 
Sinope and Trapezus in Asia Minor, were relatively scarce. 
Gold was mined in Thasos and Thrace (Pangaeus). The 
ore of Siphnos seems to have been nearly exhausted by 
the fifth century, but gold Avas found in Xenophon’s day 
in the neighbourhood of Abydos. There were also gold 
deposits and rivers containing gold dust in the interior of 
Asia Minor. The chief soxurce of the silver supply was at 
Laurium in southern Attica. Other silver-bearing regions 
Avere Pangaeus, Damastium in Epirus, Dysoron in Macedonia, 
and, dming the fifth centnry, Siphnos. There was abundant 
s ver in Asia Minor and in Spain, but since these areas Avere 
controUed respectively by Persia and by Carthage, the ore 
only have reached the Greeks of the Anatolian coast and 

• of trade. ^ Copper was mined 

m Fuboea and in .parts of Asia Minor, but the most prolific 
source of this metal was Cyprus. It must be assumed, seeing 

naost part imder Persian control, 
a e metal formed an important article of commerce 
m im^ pf peace. The regions from which the Greeks 
ained their tin are very obscure. The largest deposits 
TVA r * 1 ^ Atlantic sea-board. Tin. ore, from there, like the 
SI ver supply, must have reached the Greek Avorld 
The best timber was procured in 
Thrace ; smaller forested areas existed in 
spprrfc t T Thessaly. But the science of forestry 

seems to have received no attention, Avith the result that 

in of Silver for the Greek World, 
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deforestation proceeded rapidly in many parts of the country. 
Attica, which had once contained good timber for build i ng, 
in the fourth century had little or none.^ Excellent lumber 
abounded on the slopes of Ida in the Troad, while in the West 
the hUl regions of southern Italy supphed the Greek cities 
of the coast and probably those of Sicily as well where the 
forested areas were few and smaller. 

§ 2. IlEStDENT AUENS AND SLAVES 

No survey of Greek economic life would be complete 
without some reference to the non-citizen population in the 
city-states, upon whose labour much of the material prosperity 
depended. Resident ahens or denizens (fjLeroiKOL) probably 
were to be found in many of the Greek states, especially in 
those where industry and commerce offered most opportumty 
for gaining a decent livelihood." It is, however, only in the 
case of the denizens at Athens that some particulars of their 
status and activities are known. The Athenian metics were 
free to pursue their calling provided that they conformed 
with certain regulations that were strictly enforced by the 
state. They had to register formally as aliens, a record bemg 
kept in each deme of the aliens residing there. They had to 
find an Athenian citizen who was willing to act as their 
sponsor {^poa-rartii) and through whom they were obliged 
to act in most cases of htigation. They also paid a small 
annual head-tax. Furthermore, they were liable to mihtary 
service in Attica, and, if sufficiently wealthy, they were 
called upon to imdertake the ordinary liturgies. At Athens, 
at least, grant of citizenship to metics was imusual and 
only made in very exceptional services. Thus some resident 
aliens who had fought on the side of Thrasybulus in 408 
were rewarded two years later by the gift of civic rights. ^ 
More usual was the bestowal on prominent ahens of what was 
known as isoteleia. The recipient of this status was exempt 
from the head-tax, did not require the help of a patron 

^ Cf. Plato, Criticu, lllC. 

* M. Clerc long ainco traced the existence of metics in seventy city- 
states of the Greek world. This number can now be slightly increased. 
Cf- P-W.. XV. 1464-55. 

’ Cf. Syll., 120. The inscription is badly damaged but the restorations 
ftre reasonably certain. 
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in the law-courts, and. in the matter of military and financial 
liabilities, was on a footing of equality with the citizens. 
From extant decrees conferring isotclcia it is clear that m 
grant was usually accompanied by a further privilege, that 
of owning landed property, which the ordinary metic was 
not allowed to do. The isotekis thus formed a privileged 
minority of the resident alien population, being inter- 
mediate between the citizens ami the ordinary denizens. 
The majority of the meties were, however, of humbler status, 
eorresponding to the classes of thdes and zeu^itac among t le 
citizens. They w'ere employed in trade and commerce an 
in a great variety of crafts. Thirty-five out of a total o 
.seventy-one persons employed on the building of the Ercci- 
theum in 408-107 were denizens.^ The commercial litigants 
w'hose activities arc recorded in the .speeches of the Demos- 
thenic corpus seem to be without e.xccption members of the 
metic class. It is also noteworthy that five out of seventeen 
meties enfranchised in -101, whose calling is knowii, vcrc 
described as farmers.- Unless they were already isoleUis, 
they can only have been hired farm-workers prior to the 
grant of citizenship. .After that they would liavc the oppor- 
tunity of becoming peasant proprietors. To judge by existing 
records, the meties during the greater part of our period were 
Greeks ; only towartls the end of the fourth century do non- 
Greek denizens make their uppearance. 

The vast majority of Greeks did not question cither the 
propriety or the need of slavery as an institution, and it is 
Avell known that Aristotle essayed a philosophical justification 
of it. One must, however, distinguish between two types 
of servile population. In Laconia and Messenia, in Crete, an 
in Thessaly, as well as in a few city-states, like Ileraclca on 
the Black Sea, there e.xisted a serf population whose main 
tunction was to till the soil for their masters. Obscure as is 
the origin of the Helots or of the Thessalian Pencstae, it is a 
reasonable assumption that essentially they represent the 
descendants of early inhabitants of Greece reduced to bondage 
by victorious invaders. The lot of the Helots appears to have 
been the hardest, and the Spartans never devised any better 

* I.O., I», 372-374. 

*32/12., 120. Thoro aro nioro than aox'oatoon uamea on tho iiiacripti*^'^' 
but m some cases tho professional description bos boon ontiroly dostrojc 
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method of controlling their agrieultnral workers and servants 
than by intimidation. In other parts of the Greek world 
the slaves were either captives taken in war or non-Hellenic 
persons purchased in the slave-market. It was only very 
slowly that sentiment grew against the enslavement of Greeks 
by Greeks. And while there was often the opportumty for 
a Greek captive to buy his ransom, this concession depended 
entirely on the whim of the victor, and, as we have seen,^ 
did not apply at all to the members of allied or subject states 
which had revolted. The distribution of slaves in Greece 
varied greatly. Since the majority were employed either in 
domestic service or in industry, their numbers were greatest 
in the city-states where trade and commerce formed an 
important part of economic life. In the regions where the 
communities were predominantly agricultural, as in Arcadia 
and many parts of Boeotia, the growth of a servile population 
appears to have been much slower. In Athens in the years 
immediately preceding the Peloponnesian War the total 
ninnber of slaves of both sexes was probably about one hundred 
thousand. As the mercantile and industrial activity there was 
at that time more highly developed than in many states, we 
may assume that the proportion of servile to free population in 
Athens was unusually high. The Attic slaves were employed 
in the silver mines of Laimimn, in domestic service, and in 
the arts and crafts. Those used in the mines worked vmder 
appalling conditions and the wastage must have been high. 
The other classes of slave, on the other hand, seem to have 
been reasonably well treated, and manumission, though 
never as common as in Rome, was a not infrequent reward of 
faithful service. The status of the liberated slave was not 
nnlike that of a resident alien. TTis former master became the 
freedman’s patron, unless the liberation was testamentary. 
In that case the former slave became the client of the heir. 
The majority of slaves in Attica during the fifth and fourth 
centuries were non-Hellenic. They came by way of the slave- 
market from Scythia and from the interior of Thrace and of 
Asia Elinor. Natives of other regions, like Africa or Syria, 
are rarely met with in the period. The employment of slaves 
in industry took various forms. A craftsman of civic or metic 
status might own one or more servile workers, yrho shared 

1 Cf, above, p. 344. 
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the work with him and his sons. On the other hand, men 
of wealth not infrequently invested capital in slaves. When 
properly trained, these could be hired out to the state or to 
private employers ; or the owner might himself set up and 
equip a factory, leaving the actual management to an overseer, 
who more often than not was himself a slave. Finally, the 
owner of slaves skilled in partieular crafts might prefer to 
set them up in business on their o^vn, on condition that a 
certain part of their earnings was given up to him. Slaves 
treated in this way would need to be exceptionally trustworthy 
and after a lapse of years could look forward to their freedom, 
either by purchase out of their savings or by the gift of their 
master as a reward for faithful service. The best-known 
^ample of this was the money-lender and banker, Pasion. 
e egan his career as a slave and ended it as a citizen of 
t eim. His successor and heir to the business, Phormio, 
ewise began as a slave. While it is beyond doubt that 
m ust^ was very largely in the hands of slaves and ex-slaves, 
we ac data from which to determine the kind of influence 
a s avery had on the economic life of Athens, or, for that 
ma er, of other Greek states ; and it would be unwise to 
rom^ analogies dra^vn from the experience of slave- 
holdmg societies at other times. 


g 8. AGRICULTURE 

Greek world agriculture, though it 
been^tTi ° ®^all profit, continued to be, as it had always 
recoup? people. Even if Pericles, as 

the contra.-^ h (^’ ""as thinking primarily of 

that tlip P 1 Sparta and Athens, his generalization, 

their own land and did 
was douhflp ^ either individually or as communities, 

In Boeotift + ^ niajority of city-states in the Morea.^ 

wealth thp Thessaly land was the chief source of 

produce in lar^^^ region producing field crops and garden 
^ ^ ® quantities, the latter being especially noted 

was predominantly course not airroupyot, but their society 

the word ain-ovpyol implies thf ' been inferred that the use of 

there was little slavery R t farming areas of the Peloponnese 

does not follow that he ’ though the master was hims elf a former, it 
y not have had slave fi^ds to work with him, 
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for its stock-raising. In many of the islands the ehief article 
of export was wine, while in Asia Minor and in the western 
Mediterranean, cities hke jMiletns or Taras owed much of their 
commercial prosperity to sheep-raising. This provided the 
raw material for the woollen manufactures for which they 
were famous. Nevertheless, in many poleis it must have 
become increasingly difiBcult to make farming of any sort 
pay ; for the disturbed political conditions and frequent wars 
affected the peasants more adversely than other members of 
the community. Lack of chemical knowledge, moreover, and 
the existence of serfdom or slavery hindered the development 
of scientific farming and the invention of tools and machinery 
which would have made agricultmal processes less wasteful 
and rendered possible a more intensive eultivation of the sod. 
There was relatively httle good pasturage for eattle in Greece, 
much territory being suitable only for sheep or goats. Henee 
ammal manme was not too abimdant. Other substanees for 
enriching the ground were indeed known, such as decayed 
vegetation and the waste produets from tanneries ; or lupines 
and other green crops might be grown and then dug imder and 
left to rot. But these were only subsidiary aids and not 
equivalent either to animal manure or to the chenucal 
fertilizers of modern times. In consequence the normal 
procedure was to raise crops on a particular piece of land only 
in alternate years and to leave it fallow in the intervening 
periods. The cultivation of alternating crops was, even in the 
fourth century, the exception rather than the rule. Existing 
agreements between the lessor and lessee of a farmstead 
stipulate that the tenant in the last year of his lease shall not 
cultivate more than half of his acreage.^ In that way a new 
lessee could work the other half as soon as he entered on his 
occupancy. The tools used were of the simplest pattern. To 
judge by representations on vases of the fifth century, the 
^ough then used was as simple as in the ages of Homer or 
-fclesiod. When the grain was ripe, it was cut by hand with 
the sickle and was separated from the chaff by the age-old 
process of turning oxen or mules loose to trample on it. The 
straw that remained standing was either burnt or used for 

» Dareste and others, Recueil des inscriptions juridiques grecques, 

1&-20; also 238, 14 ff. On field crops generally cf, 
. Lts cir^'Ua dans Vaniiquiti gncque (Paris, 1925), 
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manure. The two chief cereals grown throughout the Greek 
world were barley and wheat, but in European Greece land 
suitable for their cultivation was very limited. The rainfall 
for months in the year was imcertain and a torrential do^vn- 
pour in the summer season was likely to do more harm than 
good. In many districts the cultivation of the olive and the 
vine was found to suit existing conditions better. Vines 
could be grown on sloping ground, and both plants were 
hardy, so that the irregularity of the water-supply was of less 
consequence. Thus, if Laconia and Messenia, Boeotia and 
Thessaly were self-supporting in the matter of field crops, 
many other regions were not and depended on imports either 
from Sicily or southern Italy or else from south Russia and, 
to a l^s degree, from Egypt. The greatest quantities of 
wheat in our period were obtained from south Russia, and it 
was not only Athens which sought to remain on friendly 
terms with the rulers of Bosporus and secure preferential 
treatment for trade in this commodity.^ 

Olives and vines, then as now, were to be found all over the 
lediterranean area, even though their cultivation needed 
more capitel at first ; for vines did not begin to bear fruit 
ti the third year and olives were not productive until the 
tenth. In many regions the wine and oil manufactured on 
the spot were ample for local needs ; in many others con- 
si era e quantities were available for export. ■ The Athenians 
were a eady exporting olive oil in the sixth century. Thasos 
Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes, Naxos, and Cos were all 
no e or their wines and sold them over a wide area.^ These 
most valuable products of the soil in 
1 - such were among the chief commodities of 

ra e wi the Mediterranean and with non-Hellenic peoples 

horticulture and the raising . 

trnri -i-u ^ sufficed only for local requirements and for 
rade wth neighbouring communities. Farms and estates 

vcAr mno ^ that a property which produced in one 

timber to thetX of sSod’ T’' 

ue or 8600 drachmae was accounted unusually 


received rei^i^m'^o'f pfrt^of thf ’ P^ople of Mitylene about 350 i 

’ For the ThaHiBn^t j ®^ort tax levied by Leucon and his so 

Seerauba md SeehandelJ^m Owhichie 

oeenamela tm alien Onechenland. pp. 76 g, 
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rich.i The estates of the ruling aristocracy in Thessaly which 
were worked by the serf population were doubtless of greater 
extent, but in the absence of all information no estimate of 
their size can be attempted. The small territory of most 
city-states in any case precluded the formation of large 
estates even where the government was oligarchic, so that the 
political organization of the Greeks in the classical period, 
whatever its other drawbacks, at least saved them from the 
economic problems faced by Rome three centuries later. 


§ 4 , INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

It is easy to exaggerate the character and extent of indus- 
trial development in the Hellenic world of the classical age ; 
for, while the volume of production at Athens and doubtless 
in many other cities increased rapidly in the fifth century, 
to reach its maximum in the fourth, its methods did not alter 
appreciably. Athens and southern Italy might be famous for 
their pottery, Corinth and Chalcis for their metal work, 
Sliletus or Taras for their woollen cloth and tapestries, 
ifiegara for its cloaks, but in each case the articles were 
mainly produced by master craftsmen in workshops that 
offered employment for only a few hands. In a city like 
Athens each group of craftsmen had its own quarters in the 
vicinity of the market-place. There the articles were made, 
there, too, they were sold. From the end of the fifth century 
one can trace the growth of production on a somewhat greater 
scale. Men who were not themselves artisans invested 
capital in small factories employing thirty or forty hands. 
The father of Isocrates owned an establishment of this sort 
for the manufacture of musical instruments. Demosthenes’ 
father employed about fifty slaves all told in two workshops 
where arms and beds were turned out. The wealthy metic, 
ephalus, father of Lysias, owned altogether 120 slaves ; 
ot. although it has often been assumed that all these were 
wtisans in his shield factory, it is more probable that some 
were domestic slaves belonging to his home in Piraeus, 
ssentially, then, this innovation, which may have been 
^ Corinth and elsewhere, was merely an extension 
^ e older system, coupled with a somewhat more extensive 

1 Demosthenes, XT.TT , 20. 
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use of slave labour. Ib may have driven some master crafts- 
men out of business, but the effect on the citizen population 
was probably slight. By that time industry, like commerce, 
seems to have been predominantly in the hands of non- 
citizens, free and servile. The citizen found employment 
in the assembly, as an official or a councillor, or in the dica- 
stcries, and in each case received compensation from the state. 
Nor must it be forgotten that many homes, especially outside 
the towns, were still largely self-sufficient. The women 
of the household spun cloth and made the clothes for the 
family, and in the country most, if not all, the food was 
rmsed on the spot. The lamentable absence of precise informa- 
tion makes it impossible to state the proportion of citizens 
to resident aliens and slaves employed in industry either at 
Athens or elsewhere. In oligarchies, moreover, the artisan 
class Avould ordinarily not be in possession of full civic rights. 
It would be unsafe to draw deductions from an isolated record 
ike the building inscription of the Erechtheum, which shows 
hat out of a total of seventy-one workmen, each receiving a 
rachma a day, twenty were citizens, thirty-five were resident 
ahen^ and sixteen were slaves. It is, nevertheless, probable 
at fty years later a similar undertaking would have been 
carried out with the labour of fewer citizens and of more 
metics and slaves.^ 


of arts and crafts was great and the techniqui 
f h cveloped. The surviving examples of ceramic 
° ware, and of the builders’ and stonemason’: 

ork are sufficient proof of this. They also justify the beUei 
sk'lf perishable articles, such as textiles, were no les: 
smii-V> I potter, the bronze worker, the silver- 

craft-cm°° ' ^ ^ work and was an artist as well as a 

stnnPTTio^^* f^io^ous sculptors but humble 

tomhefn many of the admirably sculptured 

Sm™ “ ‘^,C«ameicus at Athena. In the t-hming 
was a hanrl^^*^ ^ of Scientific knowledge and of machinery 

ore had process of mining and the smelting of the 

eoLffierahl of equipment. Yet 

available wn/ * shown at Laurium in conserving the 

available water-supply and devising a system by which the 

^ IT— T 1 1 1070 ni* • A .. 

were citizens, twentv wow.. ’ i aiaety-four employed nt Eleuais, twenty 
Y ere slftves, and no leas than fifty-four were metics. 
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same water could be used over and over again for washing the 
ore.i And, if smelting was performed in a wasteM way, so 
that not so much ore was extracted as would be possible 
under modern conditions, the purity, for example, o t e si ver 
used in Greek coins of the best period is truly astonishing. 

Jlerchandise not sold in the place of manufacture was 
traded chiefly by sea ; for although there was no lack of roads, 
they were narrow and often in indifferent repair. The cost or 
transport by land was far higher, and beasts of burden or 
for draught were expensive and not too abundant. Maritime 
trade also suffered from certain handicaps. Ships were small, 
a merchantman of medium size displacing less than 100 tons. 
The average speed of these sailing vessels was four knots an 
hour or a little more. If a favouring wind enabled them at 
times to scud along at six or seven knots, the advantage so 
gained might speedily be neutralized by a sudden calm or by a 
shift of the wind that necessitated tacking and added to the 
length of the voyage. The risk to ships and cargoes from 
storms and, in view of frequent warfare, from danger of 
capture by an enemy were considerable. Piracy was an added 
hazard ; for, though the maritime supremacy of Athens after 
the Persian wars virtually eliminated corsairs in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the policing of the seas during the fourth 
century was less complete and there was a recrudescence of 
robbery by sea. Jloreover, some of the mercenary leaders, 
like Charidemus, though officially accredited to a state, some- 
tunes combined their legitimate business with piratical 
enterprises. Little was done by traders during the winter 
months. The sailing season for commercial craft was from 
jilarch to October. Whereas local trade, either in the manufac- 
tming city or in the neighbourhood was mainly direct sale by 
ne craftsman or the manufacturer to his customers, commerce 
y sea was, at least in the fourth century, predominantly in 
e hands of middlemen. Such a one might transport goods 
on ms own ship {vavKXjjpos) or he might accompany his mer- 
c andise on another’s vessel {e/j-iropoi). But both the ship- 
master-merchant and the merchmit travelling on another 
man s boat operated on borrowed capital. It was, in fact. 


G. M. Calhoim, “Ancient 
333-301 ^ ^ Journal oj Economic and Bmincsa History 3 (1931), 
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characteristic of business life in -the Greek world that the 
owner of capital was distinct from the merchant and trader. 
The latter borrowed money in order to buy the commodities 
in which he traded. So, too, loans on bottomry were a popular 
form of investment with the owner of some capital. The risks 
were heavy, but the profits were correspondingly great. Part- 
nerships between two or more persons, who sometimes lived 
in different ports, were not rare. The trader proceeded from 
port to port disposing of his wares wherever it seemed most 
advantageous to seU. In the course of a prolonged voyage — 
or instance, from Piraeus to the Crimea — ^he might change 
cargo several times. He would try to bring back to his 
ome-port such commodities as he could there dispose of to 
the greatest advantage. 

There were certain well-defined trade-routes followed by 
f ;^^rehants. The northern and north-eastern route 
rom iraeus lay through the Euripus, and along the coast of 
Chalcidice, or by way of the Sporades to the 
ane es, Byzantium, and the ports of the Black Sea. 
proceedmg from Athens to the cities of the Asia Minor 

Cyclades on the way. Those 
thrmi Syria or Egypt would thread their way 

di<d-j5T^ ^ y^ades to Rhodes and pass thence to more 
Afripnn f voyager from the Peloponnese to the 

in most likely touch at one or more points 

raneATi fnii ^ ordinary route to the western Mediter- 

across tti ^ ^ Corcyra and thence passed 

of Italy. As far as 

sea and vessel avoided crossing the open 

smalhiesq nf ^ of land, a course dictated partly by the 
weather tirt+i hmited power to face rough 

limitations n of the vessel imposed strict 

From the t' ^ ®^PP^y of water that could be carried, 
men to forti^V^^^^ Themistocles persuaded his country- 
Piraeus eaQil’.r fo the foundation of Alexandria, 

business other harbours for the volume of 

-Srh„ner,u?er‘‘°‘?- ‘’“- 

besides great auariKr'''* In return she imported, 

Black Sea amn r of wheat, fish and skins from the 
copper ore from Pap:^us from Egypt, iron and 

oea and etewhere, and a variety of 
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manufactured articles, many for the luxury trade depending 
on the custom of a few wealthy citizens or metres, from 
different regions. There is no reason to doubt the substantial 
truth of the boast put in the mouth of Pericles by Thucydides 
and uttered a century later by Xenophon, that the produce 
of all the world found its way to Athens.^ The trade of 
Corinth was carried on especially with her colonies and other 
states in the West. As an exchange mart this city was second 
in importance only to Athens amongst the states of European 
Greece ; but we Imow too little about her trade and commerce 
and those of other city-states to particularize. 

hothing more clearly defines the gulf that separates ancient 
Greek from modern business than the attitude of Greek 


governments to industry and commerce. There was no 
e^mtion to protect the workmen or to formulate the 
relations between employer and employed, save that in the 
case Of slaves at Athens gross mishandling of a slave by Ms 
^ t^ult in state interference. There is no clear 
laws for Greek government ever passed 

subsidized ^ advantage of its mercantile class or 

undertaking from 

uasspfi ^ ^ Thasians m the fourth century, it is true 

leuch oTtheh wine-trade on wMch 

it ^vas forbSdeu T''? speculation 

''•hole vineyard S? advance the harvest of a 

to eLme examined the full jars of 

Thasian ships were nnf ‘^°°tamed the correct amount, 
'vines behveen twr» f + P^^°^tted to load up with foreign 
the island.! Prohahlvtif^ mainland coast off 

so much to help the these ordinances was not 

treasurj^ hylhe the state- 

only be 

Commetcial tterta so n n ‘!f "Sorously superrized. 

‘"'PortMlon of esSnt °1 ’ o ™ ‘he 

comn.eref “ ^her the 


of comn,r commodities, not to further thp 


> Xit'.. 1 

a>ul Means, 1, 2 fi. 
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ugrccincnts with lorciyn htulcs that they might luivc no 
luck of either. Ue^itles this they ui)poiutc(l a hoard of grain 
inspectors at Athens and Piraeus and legislated to prevent 
corners in wheat and excessive prices.* The people of Tcoi 
formulated a curse, to be solemnly pronounced by their 
magistrates each year, against anyone who prevented the 
importation of wheat, ^ .Miletus bargained for privileges witli 
the ruler of Bosporus in the matter of her wheat supply from 
South Russia.^ The purpose and limitations of such pacts 
are obvious enough and they were framed for the welfare of 
the stale as a whole and not for its cuinmereial class. On the 
other huml, we do not hear of any Greek government attempt- 
ing to reguhite prices, while state monopolies of raw materials 
or of nmnufucturcs were a development of the Hellenistic 
Age.* ^Ve are thus justilied in the belief that, compared with 
other branches of human endeavour, the economie life of the 
(•reeks remained essentially simple in character and the 
methods ot production and exchange had not passed, as it 
were, out ot the adolescent stage. This backwardness will 
become even more apparent in the following section. 


§ a. .Mo.si;Y-in:.vi.i.XG 

Me have already seen llie somewhat crude methods of 
state linunce employed by the Greeks of the classical period. 
^ similarly undevelopeil .system of private linunce existed 
1 u^*^*^*' fourth Centuries; for what is eoimaoiUy 
ca ed bunking in the Greek city-states scarcely deserves' so 
imposing a title. Ihe word originally meant a 

mono} -changer and, in view of the multiplicity of Greek 
currencies, was a natural aiul earlv development from the 
invention of coinage. For a time 'the currencies in widest 
M Corinth, Athens and Aegina, but 
the loss of her independence in 457 the last-named city 
1 ^*or own coins. During the earlier years of 

e oponnesian ^Yar Athens sought to compel the use of 

p. go. **’**^‘^"^ control of tlio gruiu Irotlo in thu fifth century cf. obovo, 


’ Tod 23A. 

* Cf M (-• - 212. 

polica ik Gro^,.;^ *‘**'‘‘ 20r ff. Kxatnples of won 

they oro not dntod'’Vroh^hT" *n P««ui*°-AmtotcIian Occonomica. b< 
or lator. ’ “H Jnto from tho cud of tho fourth ccutin 
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ta “oTvls” tteoughout tte «Uat depee o£ 

Jo™ te ^0. tag, ^ 1, tte oj.a 

success, this ordinauce could greater than 

Z'mi tte diversity oi state could compel 

W J! oad aeite The g°'' 

the use of its money m ftee entry of aU gold 

of OlhU on the Black Sea alW ^ such foreign 



curteney must he changed mto tom ^ the agio 

derived some profit hom t^ the Olhian inscription 

vfholiy or pardy for itself. that other govern- 

is umque, it is hy no means p ^ xegulations. 
ments added to their levenu^ y . _ . all times for the 

There ms thus plenty of "^theTor Corinth, 

money-changer, especially m cen rupTchants from all 

,*„e trade\as socially eeWe “d meieto^« 

parts of the hlediterranean congregated, i^e ^ 

indiiiduals on record as engaging m various dosing 

desltog are Autistieues aud Archeatote ^“8 
yeaxa of the 6fth eeutury. Under then suee^sor Pr^mn. 
the business grew to unusual tonensions. of 

only “ banMng-house ” before the M^an lan p 
viluch any details survive. In addition to t e or 
business of currency exchange, the firm engage 
pavmbroldng, that is to say, it advamced cas on 
valuables deposited as security. It received money on 
deposit and operated with the capital of its chents as w as 
with its own. If Pasion and his successor, Phormion, and 
other money-dealers like them in Athens or elsewhere must 
have developed a careful system of book-keeping, it is sur- 
prising to find no mention of written receipts. The usual 
procedure was the more cumbersome one of carrying out 
transactions, such as the deposit or payment of sums of 
money, in. the presence of witnesses. When a speaker in the 
courts could exclaim, “ who would he so unwise as wilhngly 
to pay money to a person making a written application? ”, 
k is surely obvious that banking at that time was still in its 
mianey. There were no clearing-houses. There was no proper 
ciidit system, and consequently no letters of credit, as the 
term is now understood, stih less any system of payment hy 

I ' "Tvi-l or. 1 Ziebarth, op. cit., App. H, 73, 
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agreements \vith foreign states so timt they might have no 
luck of either. Jlesides this they appointed a board of grain 
inspectors at Athens and Piraeus and legislated to prevent 
corners in wheat and excessive prices.^ The people of Tcos 
formulated a curse, to be solemnly pronounced by their 
magistrates each year, against anyone who prevented the 
importation of wlieat.- Miletus bargained for privileges with 
the ruler of Bosporus in the matter of her wheat supply from 
South Russia,^ The purpose and limitations of such pacts 
are obvious enough and they were framed for the welfare of 
the state us a whole and not for its commercial class. On the 
other hand, we do not hear of any Greek govenmicnt attempt- 
ing to regulate prices, while state monopolies of raw nmteriak 
or of manufactures were a development of the Jlcllcnistic 
Age.'* We are thus justilied in the belief that, compared with 
other branches of human endeavour, the economic life of the 
Greeks remained essentially simple in character and the 
methods of production and exchange had not passed, as it 
were, out ol the adolescent stage. This backwardness will 
become even more apparent in the following section. 


§ 3. 5IOXBY-DE.UJNG 

M e have already seen the somewhat crude methods of 
state finance employed by the Greeks of the classical period. 
A similarly undeveloped system of private finance existed 
m the fifth and fourth centuries ; for what is eominonly 
ca cc anking in the Greek city-states scarcely deserves so 
imposmg a title. The ivord T/iuTreyr/;,’, originally meant a 
money-changer and, in viciv of the multiplicity of Greek 
currencies, was a natural and early development from the 
invention of coinage. For u time the currencies in widest 
were those of Corinth, Athens and Acgina, but 
tne loss of her independence in 157 the last-named city 
1 ° ^§ **'“*‘ own coins. Dining the earlier years of 

e oponnesian War Athens sought to compel the use of 

32 , tliena control of tlio groin trade in the fifth contury cf. obove, 


’ Tod 23A. , 

polies ia^rueWa*- of this Hittory, 201 H. Examples of mono- 

they are not datod^Vmh^a)'’'* ^ PsoudcAriatotolian Oeconomica, but 
or later. ' dote from tho end of tho fourth century 
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her “ owls ” throughout the empire.^ Unfortunately it is 
not kno^vn for how long, and indeed with 
success, this ordinance could be enforced. In 
century the diversity of currencies was even greater th 
before, and neither Athens nor any other state could compel 
the use of its money in other commiuuties. The goverimen 
of Olbia on the Black Sea allowed the free entry of aU go d 
and sUver coins, but passed an enactment that aR such foragn 
currency must be changed into local money- Clear y t e s a e 
derived some profit from this regulation by claiming t e agio 
whoUy or partly for itself.^ Although the Olbian inscnption 
is unique, it is by no means unprobable that other govern 
ments added to their revenues by similar regulations. 

There was thus plenty of business at all tunes for t e 
money-changer, especially in centres like Athens or Corinth, 
where trade was specially active and merchants from all 
parts of the mediterranean congregated. The first private 
individuals on record as engaging in various forms of money- 
dealing are Antisthenes and Archestratus during the closing 
years of the fifth century. Under their successor, Pasion, 
the business grew to unusual dimensions. This is also the 
only “ banking-house ” before the Alexandrian period of 
which any details survive. In addition to the ordinary 
business of currency exchange, the firm engaged in 
pamibroking, that is to say, it advanced cash on 
valuables deposited as security. It received money on 
deposit and operated with the capital of its clients as well as 
with its own. If Pasion and his successor, Phormion, and 
other money-dealers like them in Athens or elsewhere must 
have developed a careful system of book-keeping, it is sur- 
prising to find no mention of written receipts. The usual 
procedure was the more cumbersome one of carrying out 
transactions, such as the deposit or payment of sums of 
money, in the presence of svitnesses. When a speaker in the 
courts could exclaim, “ who woidd be so unwise as willingly 
to pay money to a person making a ^vritten application ? ”, 

I it is surely obvious that banking at that time was stiU in its 
I iniancy. There were no clearing-houses. There w'as no proper 
credit system and consequently no letters of credit, as the 
term is now imderstood, stfil less any system of payment by 

( ’ ToU (J7. » E. Ziebartb, op. cit., App. II, 73. 
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cheque. The nearest approach to letters of credit was where 
a client deposited a sum of money with Pasion who then gave 
him a letter to an agent in Miletus authorizing the last-named 
to pay Pasion’s client the like sum. Otherwise the trans- 
ference of money or bullion was carried out literally by 
shipping it from one place to another. Another transaction 
to help the traveller is recorded by Isocrates. The plaintiff 
in the suit, who lived in Athens, hud money in Bosporus on 
the Euxine which he wished to transfer to Athens. He found 
that a certain Stratocles was travelling to the Euxine and 
would need money while there. He therefore struck a bargain 
with Stratocles. The latter was to pay him money in Athens, 
while he gave Stratocles a letter to his father in Bosporus 
instructing the old gentleman to pay Stratocles an agreed 
sum when he arrived. In this case Pasion did not act as a 
banker at all, but merely witnessed the transaction. He was 
in fact a “ surety for the foreign connections of a man in 
whom Pasion had fmancial confidence.”^ State and private 
economy, like most other human activities in the Greek city- 
states, were profoundly influenced by the conquests of 
Alexander. Vast quantities of bullion and coined money 
that had been hoarded in the royal treasuries of Persia passed 
into the victor’s hands. Some 180,000 talents were put into 
circulation by him in the course of a decade, and this circum- 
stance, coupled with the issue of a currency accepted 
throughout the empire, must have very radically effected 
business and money-dealing in the Hellenic world and beyond. 
It is not surprising therefore that the Hellenistic Age 
witnessed the groivth of more ambitious methods in banking." 

(1030)^4'^" »7ounia/ of Economio and Business History, 3 

> Cf. SI. Cary in Volume III of this History, 200-301 ; also W. L. 
Westermann, op. cit., 44-54. 



CHAPTER XVI 
GREEK ART 


§ 1. ARCHITECTTmE 

I T is not whoUy accidental that surviving town ^t^ in 
the Greek world are of HeUenistic or Graeco-Roimn 
date. The cities of the classical period offered to any 
visitor the extremes of architectural magnificence and 
unrelieved squalor. Whereas temples were erected witn 
infinite labour and distinguished by every artistic r^ement, 
the tovms themselves were aggregates of nanow and crooked 
streets. The houses were mostly small with at most one 
story above the ground-floor. How flimsy was their material, . 
chiefly sun-dried brick, is illustrated by the tale o t e 
Plataeans who, when they planned a rally against the enemy 
Mithin the gates, in a few hours dug through the partition 
walls of their houses, like veritable burglars.^ The irregu- 
larity of most cities was due to their age and to the fact that 
they had been enlarged very gradually. In the fifth century 
some new ideas became current. New cities were plarmed 
more regularly and laid out according to a geometric pattern, 
so that the side streets ran at right angles into the main 
thoroughfares. When IMiletus was rebuilt after the Persian 
wars this innovation was followed. In 448 Thuria was con- 
structed according to similar designs by Hippodamus of 
ihletus, who at Pericles’ request had previously carried out 
some improvements in the Piraeus. The city of Rhodes, 
when completed soon after 408, was probably an even finer 
example of a toA\n according to the new model, approximating 
more to those of the Hellenistic Age as known from excava- 
tions at Priene or Magnesia. But the great majority of cities 
were probably as dingy in the fourth century as they had 
been in the fifth. There was no proper drainage and sewage 
system, though in Athens, at least, a board of city inspectors 
‘ Thucyd., EC, 3. The Greek equivalent of a burglar ia Toix<^pvxof. 
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{currvvofioi) supervised the disposal of rubbish. Water was 
•sometim^ bro^ht from spriugs in the neighbouring country ; 
yet the inhabitants of Piraeus as late as 480 depended on 
wells. That serious epidemics were rare imder ordinary con- 
ditions may be attributed to a dry and sunny climate. The 
prevalence of marshy districts, however, at all times made 
malana a serious menace. Even the houses of the wealthy 
seem to have been of modest size and unpretentious appear- 
ance, although the interior might be adorned by tapestries 
or by the murals of some fashionable painter. Houses of 
toee or four stories are occasionally heard of ; it was one 
ot this t^e that Midias owned in Eleusis, and he incurred 
bis neighbours’ displeasure because it shut out the light from 
eir own wellings H The civic and business centre was the 
“arket-place. On the eastern and western side of 
be Athenian agora stood the Painted Colonnade larou 
decorated with frescoes by Polygnotus and Micon, 
diafp tW ' Colonnade {<ttou ^acrlXeio<{). In the imme- 
Coiin^.ii ^ ^^'^eral mumcipal buildings, such as the 
were Metroon in which the public archives 

slonpc nffi, A ^ distance, not far from the northern 
to suaop t fn stood the Town-hall. There is nothing 

taria? structures, however adequate for utili- 

remarkable as buildings or 

architecture h ® examples of imposing secular 

With few ^^^^eteristic of the centuries after Alexander, 
fifth anri f ^^cptions the monumental architecture of the 

order was «t'li • ®^®t half of the period the Doric 

and amonv universal use in European Greece 

in the West. The temple of Aphaia 

invasions • th^ completed probably soon after the Persian 
tectural f^turp Ptured decoration more than the archi- 

By atZ “ “ 

Olvmnia Fttpt, +u temple of Zeus was finished at 

GrSanctu “ tlf' T 
standing monument t7tr'’‘T *’* 

since they had reform e^^terprise shown by the Eleans 
stitution. Many changed their con- 

y temples were raised in the first half of the 
^ Demosth., XXI, 168 . 
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fifth century in the West, and the extant remains at Segesta, 
Selinus, and Acragas in SicUy and at Posidonia in Italy prove 
that the Greeks settled in these regions had little to learn 
from their kinsmen in the eastern Mediterranean. Though 
varying , someAvhat in size, these structiires resemble one 
another closely in general plan. But the temple of Zeus 
Olympius at Acragas, 'which "was still unfinished when the 
city was destroyed by the Carthaginians, was the work of 
architects seeking at all costs to avoid the conventional. In 
addition to being exceptionally large, the building had no 
peristyle. Instead, engaged columns were placed aU roimd 
in the ceUa wall, seven on the short sides, fourteen on the 
long. The interior was divided lengthwise into three sections 
separated by rows of square pillars. Against the walls on 
the inside were pilasters, corresponding in position to the 
engaged columns on the outside. Yet a further novelty was 
the use of large sculptmred figures, both male and female, to 
support parts of the architrave. But the example set at 
Acragas does not seem to have been followed elsewhere, so 
that the building remained an eccentricity. 

But the finest examples of fifth-century architecture must 
be sought in Athens. Attica had suffered more severely than 
any other area in Greece at the hands of Xerxes and his men. 
Dining the last twenty years of his fife Pericles set himself 
not merely to make good the destruction caused by the 
Persian wars but to beautify Athens’ citadel in a manner 
worthy of an imperial state. The new temple in honour of 
Athena, the Parthenon, was begun in 447 and completed some 
mne years later. It was appreciably larger than the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, the peristyle ha\dng eight columns on 
the short, and seventeen on the long sides compared "with 
the sis by thirteen columns of the earlier structure. Built 
entirely of white marble and decorated with three distinct 
sets of sculpture, it was the joint achievement of the archi- 
tect, Ictinus, and the sculptor, Phidias, and represents Doric 
architecture in its most perfect form. Of the three sets of 
sculpture the metopes in high relief and the pedimental 
groups were normal features in Doric temples. But the 
continuous frieze which ran along the top of the walls of the 
cella on the outside was borrowed from Ionic structures, 
fhat there was in the latter part of the fifth century a growing 
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taste for the Ionic order mul that this style exerted some 
influence on contemporary Doric is abundantly clear. The 
great entrance gateway on the north-western side of the 
Athenian Acropolis, culled the Propylaea, was the work of 
jMncsielcs. Begun in 137, the main struetiire was linished by 
•132, but the complete design of the architect was never 
carried out owing to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
In this building Mnesieles combined the use of Ionic with 
Doric columns. The temple of Hephaestus, lying between 
the Dipylon Gate and the agora at Athens, was a Doric temple 
(3X13 columns) but contained some Ionic features. Finally 
the temple of Athena and Erechtheus (Erechtheum) and the 
small but grucefifl shrine of Athena Nike, both on the 
Acropolis, Were built in the Ionic order throughout. ^Vn 
unusual feature of the Erechtheum wjis the use of six draped 
female figures (ciiryatids) in place of columns to support the 
* architrave. This experiment, which recalls a similar use of 
human figures for strictly architectural purposes in the 
Olympicum at Acragas, does not appear to have been 
repeated. 

But the influence of Ionic wjus not confined to Athenian 
buildings. Near Phigalea in Arcadia a fine Doric temple was 
construeted from the designs of Ictinus. In the interior of 
the cclla he introduced engaged Ionic pillars, five a side. 
Between the last two stood u column with an acjuithus 
capital, a very early example of Corinthian. In the fourth 
century the direct influence of Ionic on Doric proportions is 
very palpable, for the Doric columns used in the temple of 
Zeus at Nemca and in the temple of .Vthenn Alea at Tegca 
arc noticeably more slender than those found in the struc- 
tures of Mnesieles and Ictinus. The tenjplc at Tegca was 
the w'ork of the sculptor-architect, Scopas, who, in addition 
to combining Doric with Ionic features introduced fourteen 
Corinthian half-columns in the interior of the cclla. 

In Asia Minor the fifth century seems to have been a period 
of artistic depression, since there are few traces of temple 
building at that time. But probably in 395 the old sixth- 
century temple of ^Vrtomis was burnt to the ground and was 
replaced by a handsome structure of approximately the same 
dimensions. No less thaiv 127 Ionic columns were used in this 
dipteral temple. What almost appears to be a local taste 'vas 
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again satisfied by the architect when he decorated thirty-six 
of the col umn s with sculptured reliefs on the lowest drum ; 
for si m ilar ornamentation was used in the sixth-century 
building, but the fashion was not copied elsewhere. Some- 
what later the people of Priene set up a small but beautiful 
temple to Athena, which was dedicated by Alexander the 
Great in 884.^ The architect of this peripteral temple (6 X 11) 
in the Ionic order was Pythius, who also designed the 
grandiose tomb of Mausolus at Halicarnassus. This lofty 
building was composed of a substructure 42 feet in height, 
a cella surrounded by a colonnade of Ionic pillars resting on 
the substructure, and a stepped pyramid forming the roof 
and crowning the whole. On the summit stood a chariot, 
which may have contained statues of Mausolus and his con- 
sort, Artemisia. This was the second example in Asia Minor 
of an elaborate funerary structme in temple form — a con- 
ception more consonant with Egyptian than Greek ideas. 
Towards the end of the fifth century a small but graceful 
tomb in temple form had been erected at Assos in the Troad. 
It stood on a high podium and had an Ionic peristyle (4 x 6). 
The great decastyle dipteral temple of ApoUo at Branchidae 
near Miletus was indeed begun in the fourth century, but was 
not finished till many years later, so that it belongs rather 
to the Hellenistic than to the classical age. 

Secvdar structures in monxunental architectme seem to 
have been rare in the fifth century and far from co mm on 
even in the foiuth. There was a certain general similarity 
in design in several covered haUs intended for large con- 
courses of people. The Odeum built by Pericles’ orders in 
Athens was a rectangular auditorium whose roof was 
supported by some eighty interior columns. Much of its con- 
struction seems to have been of wood. More famous and 
roughly contemporary was the new and enlarged hall of 
initiation at Eleusis, the work of Ictinus. This telesterion 
measured 170 feet square and the roof was supported by six 
rows of seven columns. When, more than fifty years later. 
Megalopolis was built to be the federal capital of the new 
Arcadian federation, an assembly haU, called the Thersilion, 
was built. Its plan was rectangular and the roof was borne 
by interior pillars. Their disposition seems to have been 

» Cf. H.-H. 160. 
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more skilfully contrived than hud been the case in earlier, 
buildings of the type, since they ncrc arranged in radiating 
lines. In this way the view of fewer auditors was hampered 
and very possibly the acoustics also were improved. Tlie 
interior pillars and the entrance porch of the building were 
in the Doric style. 

In the age of Pericles, the golden age of the Attic drama, 
the theatres in Attica and elsewhere appear still to have been 
temporary structures of wood. E.xtant c.xamplcs of stone 
theatres do not antedate the fourth century. One of the 
earliest, and in point of preservation the finest of all, was 
built at Epiduurus to the plans of the younger Polyclitus. 
The stone theatre at Athens, estimated to hold some 18,000 
persons, was not completed until the time of Lyeurgus. It 
is not known when it was begun. At Thoricus, not far fropj 
Laurium, a small theatre of somewhat eccentric plan can still 
be seen. That built at lilcgalopoli's, though now but poorly 
preserved, seems to have accommodated even more spectators 
than the theatres at Athens or at Epiduurus. Not the least 
remarkable feature of these structures is their astonishing 
acoustic properties. 

Jlilitary architecture in the fourth century is represented 
by the fine town walls of iilesscnc built in the best ashlar 
masoirry and strengthened at intervals by towers ; by the 
remnants of town walls in Acarnania and of the walls across 
the Piraeus peninsula ns restored after 891 ; by the defence 
Avorks erected on Epipolae and Euryulus by Dionysius I ; 
and by rums of forts, such as can still be seen at Phyle in 
the foothills of Jit. Parnes. To this category also belongs 
the arsenal in Piraeus Avhich was erected soon after 350 n.c. 
Though completely destro 3 'cd, it is known to have measured 
55x400 Attic feet. The interior was divided into three 


longitudinal sections by seventy stone pillars, and light was 
admitted by a series of Avindows, measuring 2 feet by 3. 
There AA'ere tliree at each short end and one opposite to each 
intercolumniation in the side Avails. There Avas also a Avooden 


gallery running IcngtliAA'ise on cither side. The roof Avas 
timbered and covered Avith terra-cotta tiles. E.vternally the 
arsenal Avas unadorned save for tAvo plain pediments and a 
triglyph frieze Avhich avos carried right round the building. 

It cannot be said that the architecture of the fifth and foAurth 
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centuiies vras charact^ed ^ m per^°and then slowly 
Doric order was ^ technical excellence ; the 

deeUaed in used in Aein Mnor 

Ionic order, which had almost an y , • European 

in preference to the other, made rapid headway i 

Greece, as we Imve sem, from “■ capital. Although 

to mention one innovation, A Vi’i^otiiTal form w'as not 

the hill development of this 'ital was 

reached until the Hellenistic period, ^ interior 

used not infrequently in the fourth 
decoration. tL circular building. 

Delphi and Epidaurus were externally Doric ^ ^ 

the former had in the interior ten shghtty engapd 
columns, the latter, being considerably larger, a 
standing free. Yet another circular structure 
peum in Olympia. It is supposed to have been built at the 
order of Alexander the Great and had an onto co ® 

of eighteen Ionic pillars and twelve engage orm 
columns in the interior. The use of Corinthian capitals m 
the temples at Phigalea and Tegea has already been note 
Lastly in the elegant Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
erected in Athens in 834, sbc engaged Corinthian columns 
were used in conjunction with an Ionic entablature. 


§ 2. SCULPTUKE 

Ko phenomenon in ancient history is more striking than 
the manner in which the rapid political growth of Athens 
after the Persian wars coincided with her emergence as the 
artistic and intellectual leader of Hellas. The Asiatic Greeks, 
pioneers of philosophical and scientific speculation, had been 
foremost also in developing the arts. But before the middle 
of the fifth century the chief artistic influences emanated no 
longer from JDletus and Ephesus, Samos and Chios, but from 
cities in European Greece, above all, from Athens. The list 
of Greek sculptors who flourished in the one hundred and fifty 
years after Xerxes’ invasion is a long one. Yet, for the most 
part, the modem student depends on literary notices of then: 
works and on copies of later date. Original examples of 
sculpture in the round are relatively very scarce. Nearly aU 
that have survived are by unknown artists or else can be 
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assigned only tentatively to the “ school ” of this or that 
eminent sculptor. In consequence, the remains of archi- 
tectural sculpture from temples of different date are peculiarly 
valuable, not merely because of their own worth, but because, 
being unquestionably genuine works, they illustrate beyond 
possibility of doubt at least some part of the artistie evolution 
of the period. The pediments of the temple of Aphaia in 
Aegina were finished before the first quarter of the fifth 
century had drawn to its close. The sculptured groups 
represented battle scenes of the Trojan War. The individual 
figures still betray a lingering archaism in the treatment of 
the face, but in the matter of pose they show an astonishing 
advance on the work of the previous generation. The artist, 
to prove that he is no longer bound by the trammels of a 
stiff frontality, has gone to the opposite extreme in seeking 
to portray every variety of motion ; for, while some of the 
figures are at rest, others represent kneeling archers, or dying 
warriors, or even wounded men on the point of falling back- 
wards. By an artistic convention, and in accordance with 
the Greek artist’s love of the nude male form, the figures are 
naked save for their armom. Regarded as a whole these 
pedimental groups also mark the beginning of a new age. 
Earlier sculptors, as we know from the remains of archaic 
pediments from the Athenian Acropolis, had experimented 
long with only partial success to adapt a group of figiues to ^ 
a triangular space. The Aeginetan sculptor, by using kneeling 
and recumbent figures as a natural and integral part of his 
plastic subject, had at last solved the problem. 

About thirty years separate the Aeginetan pediments from 
the sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Twelve 
metopes in high relief portray the labours of Heracles. 
Although the general presentation is lively, there is a sur- 
prising amount of stiffness in the treatment of details. This 
is the more remarkable when they are contrasted with the 
pedimental groups. Indeed, the latter are so superior both 
in conception and technique that they must be from the 
hand of another artist. In the central figure of Apollo in the 
west pediment we see an ideal presentation of the young 
male athlete, a subject which in the next generation Poly- 
clitus the Elder was to make peculiarly his o^vn. The best 
preserved flgiure from the east pediment is an aged seer 
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reclining on the ground and showing in his face an 
foreboding of misfortune to come. If there is still a shgh 
archaism in the treatment of the hair, the expression demon- 
strates the complete mastery of the artist in the naturahstic 
presentment of the human countenance. 

With the Parthenon sculptures we reach the finest achieve- 
ment of the Greeks in architectural sculpture. Although the 
general design may be attributed with confidence to Pi^^ias, 
its execution was entrusted to various hands under ms 
general supervision. Forty-six metopes were adorne avi 
scenes from several mythological episodes. The pe 
sculptures portrayed the birth of Athena from the ea o 
Zeus and the contest of Athena and Poseidon for lordship 
over Attica. FinaUy, the lonie frieze running round the ceUa 
AvaU brings vividly before us the central episode m the Greater 
Panathenaic Festival— -the solemn procession of the Athenia^ 
from the city to the temple of the goddess on the Acropohs. 
Varied as is the treatment of the groups on the metopes ana 
vigorous as is their conception, their technical execution o 
in the treatment of the nude and of the drapen^ is no 
flawless. But such imperfections are absent in t e pe imen a 
groups and the frieze. Shockingly damaged as the ormer Me, 
so that the disposition of the whole and of the mdividua 
figures is far from certain, one can stUl marvel at t e ^quis 
modelling of the reclining “ Theseus ” or the torso of Poseidon 
and the no less masterly handling of masses of apery m e 
female figures. The frieze, carved in rather low rehef, 
astonishes by its variety of subject no less than by its tectoica 
perfection. Old men and young, maidens and mafro^, horse- 
men mounted and leading their steeds, beasts destmed fo 
sacrifice, form a symphony of rhythmic motion an a su^r 
contrast with the stately repose of the seated deities who 
fiU the frieze at the eastern end of the temp e. o 

artist ever executed a finer architectural ® ® ’ 

which by a unique arrangement ran roimd t e insi e o 
cella in the temple at Phigalea, so that the entue sc ^e 
could be viewed by the spectator from one spo , por 
most vigorously the battle of Greeks with Amazons^ an 
battle between Centaurs and Lapiths. But t ere ^ ® 

work an excess of violent motion and some ac ° ^ 

in the treatment of the groups. Individual figures, 'C a 
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of a dying Amazon, are so contorted as to be both ugly and 
anatomically incorrect. The same subjects are treated on 
two friezes that decorated the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 
While there is more variety in the scenes than on the 
Phigalean frieze, the individual figures are more widely 
spaced. The effect is to increase the impression of restlessness 
and at the same time to interfere with the most essential 
quahty of a frieze, continuity of action. The changed taste 
of the fourth century is also very apparent in the more 
slender proportions of both the male and female figures and 
in the modelling of the draperies which are of the lightest 
texture, fluttering in the breeze behind the female figures or 
blowing meretriciously aside to reveal the nude form below. 
Perhaps the most impressive example of sculpture in relief 
that has survived from the fourth century is the marble 
sarcophagus by an unkno^vn artist found at Tyre in 1887. 
It dates from the second half of the century and is adorned 
on the two long sides with a battle between Alexander and 
the Persians, while the short sides are ornamented with 
another skirmish between Persians and Greeks and with a 
panther hunt. The figures are carved in rather high relief 
and are closely massed, the total effect being one of vigorous 
life without extravagance or striving after sensational effects. 
Other notable features of this work are the extensive remains 
of colour employed to enhance the effect and the life-like 
portrait heads of Alexander and Parmenio. 

One of the most permanent influences on the statuary of 
the period was that of the athletic festivals, which caused 
not merely a fondness for depicting the nude male form, but, 
as we see especially in the work of the Elder Polyclitus in the 
fifth and of Lysippus in the fourth century, a desire to 
establish an artistic canon of male beauty. The tendency is 
already very marked amongst the predecessors of Phidias. 
Pythagoras indeed might take the titles of his subjects from 
Greek mythology, but the ancient descriptions of his lame 
Philoctetes, of his Apollo fighting the Pytho, or of his duel 
between Eteocles and Polynices, leave no doubt that these 
works were essentially variations of athletic types. His con- 
temporary, Myron {floruit c. 460), was the author of the well- 
known discus-thrower — a work known to us only from later 
copies and of a statue of the most famous runner of the day, 
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Ladas, which showed the athlete not in repose but on tip-toe 
and Avith every muscle set for the race. His figime of the 
satyr, Marsyas, shown as he is starting back in alarm before 
Athena, was yet another work in which he reproduced the 
male form in a state of extreme muscvdar tension. The 
greatest of the Peloponnesian sculptors during the fifth cen- 
tury, the Argive Polyclitus, Avas famed for the perfect sym- 
metry of his athletes. EUs youth Avith a spear (Doryphorus) 
and his youth tying a fiUet about his head (Diadvunenus) were, 
like the works of IMyron and Pythagoras, cast in bronze. 
Extant copies in marble show that both were studies, based 
on a profound knowledge of anatomy, of arrested motion. 
The weight of the body rested on one leg, while the other 
was lightly poised and draAvn back a little way, the head 
being inclined towards the leg on which the weight rested. 
It was a characteristic of Polyclitus, and indeed of Pelopon- 
nesian artists in general, that they created a type of youth 
or young man of heavier buUd than that favoured by Attic 
artists. Polyclitus also made use of his favourite pose in an 
Amazon that was later to be seen in the Artemisium at 
Ephesus. To judge from extant copies, this Avork was as 
finely proportioned as the Dorj^horus, but, as in that statue, 
the total effect was one of massive strength rather than grace. 

In the fifth century many of the older cult-images, whose 
venerable age could not compensate for their artistic crudity, 
Avere replaced by statues from the hand of the greatest 
Hellenic sculptors. Most famous of all were the two master- 
pieces of Phidias, one in the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the 
other in the Parthenon at Athens. Both were of colossal size 
and fashioned in a rare and costly technique, gold and ivory 
applied to a wooden framework. It is impossible to form 
any conception of these works from late and small copies or 
from representations on coins, but the testimony of the 
ancients themselves was unanimous in praising their beauty 
and stressing the feeling of awe that they inspired in the 
beholder. Almost as admired as the Zeus and Athena of 
Phidias was the gold and ivory image of Hera at Argos, the 
work of Polyclitus. But the portrayal of members of the 
Greek Pantheon was not confined to cult statues ; indeed it 
would be difficult to name any artist of note who did not 
portray one or more divinities. Calamis of Athens, the 
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contemporary of Myron, was the author of one of the most 
highly prized statues of antiquity. Aphrodite, Savioi^ of men 
(Sosandra). An ancient critic singles out for special praise 
her “ noble and unconscious smile ” and ‘ the comely 
arrangement and order of her drapery.” Calamis seems to 
have cultivated a severe simplicity, and some modern critics 
have sought to assign to his school or influence the relief now 
knoAvn as the Ludovisi Throne and the magnificent life-sized 
statue in bronze of a charioteer, the most precious discovery 
of the French excavators at Delphi. Phidias’ other por- 
trayals of divinities included a colossal Athena in bro^e 
which stood upon the Athenian Acropolis, his Lemnian 
Athena, regarded by Lucian as one of the sculptor’s finest 
works, a gold and ivory statue of Aphrodite at Elis, and an 
Apollo Parnopius. The catalogue of deities represented 
plastically by Myron is even longer. The medium pre- 
dominantly used by these scifiptors for statues or groups in 
the rovmd was bronze, and this fact is only one reason among 
many why later copies, which are generally in marble, can 
only give an approximate notion of those fifth-century master- 
pieces. The scarcity of life-size statues in bronze makes a 
recent discovery unusually precious. A statue slightly over 
life-size was fished out of the sea off Cape Artemisium in the 
autumn of 1928. On stylistic grounds it can be dated to 
c. 460 and represents a bearded male divinity striding 
impetuously forward. The raised right hand may once have 
held a trident or a thunderbolt, for critics are divided in their 
interpretation of the work, which may portray either Poseidon 
or Zeus. The modelling of the torso and of the hands and 
arms, which though broken off were also recovered, is 
extremely dehcate ; but the most striking feature is the head 
with its flowing locks and deep-set eye-sockets in which the 
eyes were once inlaid, as was the case with the charioteer 
from Delphi. 

Towards the end of the fifth century marble, which hitherto 
had been used chiefly for architectmral sciflpture, began to be 
increasingly favoured for statues and groups in the roimd. 
Thus Agoracritus and Alcamenes, both pupils of Phidias, 
although they still worked largely in bronze, occasionally used 
the other medium to express their art. Fifty years later the 
opposite tendency is seen in an artist like Praxiteles, who 
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worked both in marble and bronze but showed a decided 
preference for the former. His example does not seem to 
have been extensively followed; for of the two artists 
Avhom antiquity ranked wth Praxiteles, Lysippus worked ex- 
clusively in bronze, and Scopas, though expert in the use of 
marble for architectural sculpture, as in the temple of Athena 
at Tegea, preferred bronze for his single statues. Of 
Praxiteles’ art it is possible to form a clear conception from 
his extant statue of Hermes holding the infant Dionysus, 
which Avas fovmd by the excavators at Oljmipia.^ Contrasted 
Avith the athletes of Polyclitus, this study of the nude male 
is remarkable for its more slender proportions and for a greater 
dehcacy in modelling the muscles and flesh. The head, too, 
as usual in the Avork of Attic artists, is less square and the 
features more finely chiselled. More famous in antiquity 
were Praxiteles’ several statues of Eros, Avhom he portrayed 
as a youth on the threshold of manhood, and his Apollo 
Sauroctonus. All these Avorks Avere essentially variations of 
a single theme — the young male figure, nude and in a placid, 
reposeful attitude. Of his female figures the most renoAvned 
was a statue of Aphrodite made for the Cnidians. He was 
an innovator in that he represented the goddess without 
draperies, a conception impossible in the preAUous century. 
The Cnidian Aphrodite is only knoAvn from mdifferent copies, 
yet even these suffice to show that the work combined the 
outstanding characteristics of Praxiteles’ art, calm beauty in 
pose and expression and an exquisite sensibility for form. 

The art of Scopas appears to have been in many ways the 
very antithesis to that of his contemporary. The ancients 
themselves regarded his Avorks as the very embodiment of 
passion and emotional depth, qualities that especially dis- 
tinguished two of his most famous creations — a Bacchant 
shown in a state of inspired frenzy and a group of Eros, 
Himeros, and Pothos (Love, Desire, and Yearning) in which 
he personified three emotional states associated AAith the 
passion of love. It is difficult to judge Scopas’ achievement 
adequately, for the heads from the pedimental sculptmes at' 
Tegea are badly preserved and afford only a very imperfect 
ghmpse into the artist’s manner. This lack of knowledge is 

^ The genuineness of this statue has recently been questioned by some 
archaeologists. Cf. American Journ, Arch., XXX V (1931), passim. 
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the more to be regretted sinee it is very evident that his 
example inspired much of the greater realism and even 
extravagance in subject and treatment characteristic of 
some phases of Hellenistic art. Could one but be certain 
that the magnificent statue of a seated Demeter now in the 
British Museum was a product of the Scopaic school in the 
fourth centmy, one woiild have proof that Scopas could 
portray a calm deep pathos as finely as the more turbulent 
emotions. 

The leading artist of the later fourth century was Lysippus. 
He was, moreover, a representative of Peloponnesian art, 
Avhereas Praxiteles was an Athenian and Scopas a native of 
Paros. True to the earher traditions of Peloponnesian sculp- 
tors, Lysippus had a marked predilection for athletic figures. 
Their proportions, which were noticeably slimmer than those 
of the Polychtan athletes, determined the artistic canon of the 
later fourth century, even as the Doryphorus was regarded 
as the norm in the fifth. But Lysippus’ output of artistic 
creations was both large and varied. He made many statues 
of divinities, some of which, like the famous Heracles made 
for the people of Taras, were variations on the athletic theme, 
while his statue of Poseidon standing with one foot resting 
on a rock and holding a trident in his hand became the 
accepted type of the god of the sea. But the most important 
achievement of Lysippus in the history of art is his portraitiue 
of Alexander the Great. He represented the conqueror many 
times and combined a realistic likeness with a certain 
idealization of treatment. These portraits permanently 
influenced the sculptiual type of Hellenistic art and were 
an mspiration also to the engravers of coins. Moreover, 
merely as a portrait sculptor, Lysippus may be said to have 
initiated a new form of art ; for, though Cresilas had made a 
likeness of Pericles, and the head of the Mausolus statue in 
the British Musevun is clearly a realistic portrait, not an 
idealized type, portraiture was rare and found little favour 
in the classical period of Greek art. 

Brief mention must suffice for a long series of Attic tomb- 
stones which prove that the love of plastic art was not con- 
fined to a group but had permeated the people as a whole. 
Most of them were made in the foiuth century, but the 
artisans who carved them were for the most part conservative 
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and influenced by the architectural reliefs of the fifth centiuy. 
Thus the tombstone of the young mounted soldier, DexUeos, 
on which he is depicted in the act of slaying his adversary, 
is clearly indebted for its general conception to the Parthenon 
metopes. It is on these tombstones that scenes from the 
everyday hfe of the deceased are portrayed. Such subjects, 
though common enough on vase-paintings, were too trifling 
for the sculptors of the fifth and foiuth centuries. It was 
only in the Hellenistic Age that genre scenes plastically 
expressed attained a wide popularity. 


§ 3. PAINTING AND THE iUINOR ARTS 

Painting is the one art practised by the Greeks of which 
a fair estimate is impossible. No number of references or 
descriptions in literature can compensate for the complete 
loss of the works themselves. Extant frescoes of Graeco- 
Roman date, like those found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
may sometimes be copies of paintings from the classical age. 
But their value for appraising these earlier compositions is 
slight, partly because the technique had changed not a little 
in the interval, but chiefly because artistically they are them- 
selves of very inferior merit. Indeed it is probable that the 
designs on some Attic red-figure vases are a safer guide 
towards gaining some notion of the manner in which a painter, 
like Polygnotus (c. 470), treated mythological subjects. 

A native of Thasos, Polygnotus was brought to Athens by 
Cimon. There he spent his artistic hfe and in due course 
was rewarded with the gift of citizenship. In collaboration 
Arith liRcon and Panaenus, brother of Phidias, he was respon- 
sible for decorating several pubhc edifices, of which the best 
knoivn was the Painted Colonnade in the agora, with hfe-size 
frescoes. He executed similar commissions in several other 
cities, and at Delphi he adorned the walls of the HaU (Lesche) 
of the Cnidians. He took his subjects from the epic cycle, 
such as the Sack of Ihmn which he depicted twice — at Athens 
and at Delphi — and the descent of Odysseus into Hades. His 
associate IMicon’s best-known work was a fresco of the battle 
of Marathon. These artists used only very few colours : 
black, white, red, and yellow, and they applied them flat so 
that there was no modeUing of the figures. There was an 
26 
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absence of light and shade and little persnective 
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achieved in tempera. The first great artist in encaustic was 
Pausias, who painted children and still-life. Later in the 
fourth century Antiphilus showed his versatility by using 
both encaustic and tempera with success. His liking for genre 
Avas symptomatic of a new taste which, as has already been 
noted, was characteristic of the centuries that followed. 

If onr knowledge of classical Greek painting is limited to 
the names of artists and to certain general notions about 
their artistic aims and methods, the art of vase-painting can 
stm be studied in the greatest detail from a mass of material. 
By the fifth century the manufacture of highly decorated 
vases appears to have become almost a monopoly of Attic 
potters and vase-painters. Other centres indeed continued 
to manufacture their own Avares for ordinary household use 
and generally for local consumption. But the Athenian red- 
figured (R.F.) pottery which by the beginning of the century 
had quite superseded the older black-figme Avare, was being 
exported to all parts of the Hellenic world. The shapes of 
R.F. pottery are very varied, from delicate low-stemmed cups 
and small oil bottles to large amphoras and mixing-bowls. 
Except for the absence of historical subjects there is hardly 
any limit to the diversity of the designs. ^ There are mytho- 
logical scenes in endless profusion. Athletic scenes Avere 
always popular, Avhile episodes from daily life, especially 
banqueting scenes, had almost as much appeal for the bujdng 
public. Of great interest also are scenes illustrating religious 
cults, especially the worship of Dionysus. As might have been 
expected, certain artists tended to specialize in certain types 
of subject. The cups of Euphronius, for example, are 
decorated Avith elaborate scenes from mythology and the 
epic cycle. It became increasingly common for two men to 
collaborate in the making of a vase, one being the potter the 
other the painter. In the vases of the severe style (c. 500- 
460), the signatures of potter or painter, and sometimes of 
both, oecizr frequently. For reasons that are obscure the 
fashion changed in time, so that in the vases of the free style 
(c. 460-420) this information is usually absent. In the more 

> A vase now in the Louvre at Paris, which is decorated with a picture 
of Croesus on the funeral pyre, is the nearest approach to a vase omomentod 
with a historical design. But the voluntary immolation of the last Lydian 
king, a theme treated also by the poet Bacchylides in the fifth century, 
belonged to legend rather than to history. 
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ornate style which canic into fashion during the last decades 
of the fifth century, one artist, Midias, signed his works. 
In his vases and those of his contemporaries certain innova- 
tions are to be observed ; there is more subsidiary ornamen- 
tation, additional colours are used, though sparingly, and 
there is an over-elaboration in the main design w'hich smacks 
of preciosity and contrasts with the freshness and naturalism 
of vases from the preceding periods. This tendency became 
more marked in the fourth century. The industry gradually 
declined and, though there was a slight revival after c. 350, 
within fifty years vase-painting at Athens was dead. During 
most of the fourth century, moreover, the Athenians had 
serious rivals in the potters and vase-painters of Apulia. 
The style of these south Italian wares ivas over ornate and 
there was a tendency to overcrowd the surface of the vase 
with subsidiary decoration. A special scries of vases painted 
with scenes from the comic drama have an interest of their 
own. But in Apulia the vase-painter’s art also disappeared 
soon after the opening of the Hellenistic Age. 

Besides the R.F. ware, vases of a different technique 
enjoyed a considerable vogue in Athens during the second 
half of the fifth century. Oil bottles {XijKvdoi), intended for 
funerary use, and small cups were the two shapes regarded as 
suitable for polychrome decoration. That part of the vase 
which was to receive the design was covered with white or 
pale cream paint. On this light background the picture was 
applied in several colours. The general effect was very 
pleasing, but the painted decoration was far less durable than 
that of the R.F. ware. 

Bronze statuettes and utensils were manufactured in 
various regions of the Greek world — at Corinth, Argos, and 
Athens, in Arcadia and in south Italy. The statuettes which 
are often of the most delicate workmanship reflect the pre- 
vailing fashions in sculptiu’e. Thus there was found on the 
Athenian Acropolis a miniature reproduction of Phidias’ 
Athena Promachus, while a whole series of small athletie 
figmes from the later fifth century are of Argive make and 
clearly inspired by the works of Polyclitus. Similarly, in the 
next century the statues of Praxiteles and Lysippus were 
copied by the bronze-worker. Very admirable, too, was the 
repouss6 work in bronze in which the Greeks of southern 
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Italy excelled. It reached its finest development in the 
fourth century with such works as the Siris bronzes now in 
the British Museum. 

The engraving of gems and coins, like all the other arts, 
made rapid strides from the beginning of the fifth century. 
The influence of sculpture and painting is again very evident 
on the designs of gems, so that heroic and athletic themes 
predominate. Portrait heads are found occasionally, but 
do not become common tUl the Hellenistic period. Some of 
the engravers signed their works, and several of the finest 
extant gems from the fifth century bear the name of Dexa- 
menus. The variety of coin types is as astonishing as their 
unsurpassed technical execution. The Athenians, indeed, 
seem to have cared little about the artistic merits of their 
tetradrachms, being concerned only with their commercial 
soundness, that is to say, the purity of the metal which 
remained miimpaired as long as Athenian independence 
endured. But in the majority of cities the coin engravers 
sought to give the fullest scope to their art. While it is 
possible to point to many fine designs on coins from the 
Greek homeland, a handsome head of Zeus on the coins of 
Elis, Hera on those of Argos, or Apollo on those of Amphi- 
polis, the siunmit of achievement was attained by the Greeks 
of the West. No more beautiful coins have ever been pro- 
duced than the medallions and tetradrachms of Syracuse 
during the last quarter of the fifth century ; and the issues 
of other Sicilian and Italiot Greek towns were little inferior. 
Only in portraiture of the realistic kind did the Hellenistic 
Age have a new and striking contribution to make to the art 
of coin engraving. 

§ 4. GEEEK iiusic 

That music, as practised amongst them, was highly 
esteemed by the Greeks is beyond dispute. Singing was an 
essential part of education in Dorian as in Ionian states. 
Writers on educational theory, like Plato and Aristotle, were 
at pains to define what the character and limits of musical 
training for the young should be. Musical competitions were 
held regularly at the Thargelia, Panathenaea, Pythia, and 
other religious festivals. Music was an essential part of the 
choral interludes in tragedy ^d cpmedy, as it was of th^ 
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Epinician Odes and other poems of Pindar ; and the chief 
reason for the uncertainty which scholars still feel about the 
metrical structure of Pindar’s odes is our complete ignorance 
of the music to which they were sung. Choruses sang in 
unison or in octaves. The accompaniment on the harp 
(ciihara), lyre, or auloi — ^pipes with the musical pitch of the 
middle and low registers of a clarinet — appears to have been 
of a simple contrapuntal type, and, where several instruments 
were employed, might be in two or more parts. Virtuosos on 
the citJiara, like Phrynis, ivho won the first prize at the 
Panathenaic festival in 440, or Timotheus (Jl. c. 890), had a 
large following of admirers. In their rhapsodic solos the words 
were subordinate to the instrumental part and, as can still 
be judged from the remains of Timotheus’ Persians, were 
often vapid or bombastic, but so strung together as to afford 
the maximum opportunity for the arpeggios and roulades of 
the instrument. The variety of modes and scales was con- 
siderable. The theory of their interrelation and of acoustics 
attracted not a few inquirers from Pythagoras’ time on. 
We learn that different modes expressed different emotional 
states, and Plato’s strictures on certain modes as unsuitable 
for educational purposes are well kno\vn. Nevertheless the 
modem student, even if he is familiar 'with the difference 
between the major and minor keys of the modern diatonic 
scale and realizes that on a stringed instrument played with 
the bow a composition Avritten in a key with four or five 
flats will tend to sound sombre, owing to the absence of open 
strings, will find it difficult, in the absence of actual choral 
or instrumental works from the classical period of Greece, to 
appraise the artistic merits and nttances of Greek music. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

§ 1. SPOKEN AND WKITTEN DIALECTS 

A broad classification adopted by specialists in 
philology divides the dialects of the Greek world into 
. two broad groups, an eastern and a western. The one 
includes the several varieties of Ionic, Attic, the so-called 
Aeolic dialects of Thessaly, Boeotia, and Aeolis in Asia iVIinor, 
and the speech of Arcadia and Cyprus ; the western group 
embraces many variants of Doric together with the kindred 
tongues of Phocis, Locris, Elis, and north-western Greece. 
In all there were some two dozen dialects which were still 
being spoken in the Hellenic world of the classical period. 
Had their use been merely oral we should know fittle of their 
characteristics, but they were also written. City-states cus- 
tomarily employed their local vernacular in official documents 
and there was no standard form of Greek speech universally 
used for diplomatic purposes. When a state acted as arbiter 
of a dispute between two others, the record of the arbitration 
was set down in the dialect of the arbitrator. Thus, when 
Argos gave a ruling on the differences between the people of 
Cnossus and Tylissus in Crete or adjudicated between the 
people of Melos and Cimolos, the settlement was recorded in 
the Argive dialect.^ These numerous varieties of Greek had, 
however, little influence on the hterary productions of the 
period, for the outstanding development of the fifth and fomth 
centuries is the triumph of Attic as the medium for dramatic 
poetry and for every type of prose. The literary dialect 
traditionally associated with choral lyrics had long been Doric 
with an admixtme of Lesbian-Aeolic and epic forms. It was 
used by Pindar and by his younger contemporary, Bacchy- 
lides, but it was not a dialect that was spoken anywhere, 

I See Tod 33 ;■ H.-H, 160, 
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Herodotus and the writings going under the name of Hippo- 
erates are composed in a literary variety of Ionic ; literary 
also was the Doric dialect favoured by writers belonging to 
the Pythagorean brotherhood in southern Italy. The native 
Siclhan comedy of Epicharmus, however, was written in the 
genuine vernacular of Dorian Syracuse. To a sophisticated 
audience of Athenians towards the end of the fifth century 
the appearance of a Boeotian or a Hegarian or a Laconian 
speaking his particular palois in the plays of Aristophanes 
was a figure of broad comedy. The rapid advance of Athens 
to a position of political and inteUectual leadership in Greece 
exercised a profound influence. The tragic and comic drama 
was the creation of Athenian playwrights who used their 
na lye ongue with amazing skill. Attic Greek next became 
he language of artistic prose, even though it owed so much 

RmI ' r.- to non-Athenians, like Gorgias. 

f domination of Athens in the Aegean also 

wTth the"? and^subjects. 

tioS tr Rif ^ 

the downfall of century because of 
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moTeter Att o'? ^^e interval, 
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§ 2. elementary education 
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hardy, “ eugenic ” men and women out of the children of 
the community — to fit the boys for soldiering when they had 
gro-wn up and the girls to become the healthy mothers of 
lusty sons. Little attention seems to have been paid to 
intellectual training, although tuition in choral singing is 
mentioned as a regular feature of Spartan education. Never- 
theless it is obvious that at least some of the Spartiates mtist 
have learnt to read and write ; but imiversal instruction in 
the three Rs is nowhere attested. In the rest of Greece the 
state assiuned no responsibility for the education of its futme 
citizens. At Athens, indeed, the sons of citizens who had been 
killed in battle were educated at the public expense ; but 
even for Athens there is no unequivocal proof that the state 
compelled its citizens to educate their boys.^ 

Schools for elementary education were uniformly private 
undertakings, and there were no ordinances to ensure that 
the teachers were properly qualified. In consequence we 
must suppose that the standard of instruction varied greatly, 
although competition probably soon drove an utterly incom- 
petent schoolmaster out of business. Boys attended such 
schools from the age of seven to thirteen or fourteen years. 
They learnt to read and write and then went on to study a 
fair selection of the poetic literature of Greece. Homer had 
the place of honomr in the school curriculum ; and, when it 
is remembered how important a role memorization played in 
the teaching of literature, at a time when none but the master 
had a copy of the poem to be studied, it is safe to say that 
Niceratus, who could repeat the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
was not by any means unique amongst his contemporaries. ^ 
Portions of Hesiod, selections from the Lyric and Gnomic 
poets and, in the fourth century, also from the great tragic 
dramatists of Athens, together with Aesop’s Fables and the 
Maxims of Cheiron, which must have been a very t 3 q)ical 
school Reader of the improving sort, were the other works 
ordinarily studied by schoolboys. Some attention was also 
given to music, at least in the better schools. This took the 
form of instruction in choral singing and in playing on the 
seven-stringed lyre, and occasionally in playing the avlos or 

^ The passage in Plato, Criio, SOD, hardly proves more than that universal 
education was customary for Athenian boys. The Solonian laws cited in 
Aeschines, In Timarchum, § 9 fE., are almost certainly spurious. 

• Xenophon, Symposium, 3, 5. 
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pipe. Dub though boys learning to play this wind-instrument 
were often represented on the U.F. vases during the first Imlf 
in ‘ century, this type of music later fell into disfavour 

Athens. It came to be regarded as unsuitable for youth 
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Age ordinarily shared in such educational benefits as were 
enjoyed by their brothers. Rather they were instructed in 
domestic duties by their mothers in the home. For a girl 
to have learnt to read and write or to have any intellectual 
accomplishments was rare. Women wth literary or artistic 
tastes in the classical period formed a very small company 
indeed. The mother of the Cyrenaic Aristippus was herself 
interested in philosophic questions, Lesbos had produced 
Sappho, and Thebes was the home of Corinna in the late sixth 
and of Erinna in the early third century. Aspasia, the Mile- 
sian, mistress of Pericles, was treated by him and the members 
of his circle as an intellectual equal. The Greek dramatists 
portrayed not only masterful women, like Clytemnestra or 
Medea, but gave the world a gaUery of heromes of more 
virtuous mould in Deianira, Antigone, Iphigeneia, Electra, 
and Andromache. It may be argued that the appreciation of 
Athenian audiences for these female characters affords some 
index to their own attitude to womanhood ; and it is no doubt 
true that the average Greek was a reasonably good husband, 
brother, or son. Nevertheless, under Athenian law — and 
there is no reason to suppose that the laws of other city-states 
were substantially different^* — ^^vomen were under various 
disabilities. They took no part in public, and very little in 
social, life. The prevailing attitude towards women did not 
pass whoUy imchaUenged. That greater freedom for the sex 
was beginning to be debated in some quarters is suggested 
by the publication of Aristophanes’ Women in Parliament 
(893 B.c,). It is a satire on women’s rights — dramatically it 
is the weakest of Aristophanes’ extant plays — ^which would 
have been pointless if feminist ideas had not been in the air 
at that time. A little later Plato in his ideal commonwealth 
gave the women of the Guardian class virtual equality with 
the male Guardians in the matter of physical and intellectual 
education ; but at the same time he advocated conmumity 
in women and children as well as in property. But in the 
• main the position of women in the fourth century did not 
differ from their position in the fifth, and Ischomachus’ 

The testamentary laws of Gortyn -nrere, however, somewhat more liberal 
towards women. A woman’s property did not pass whoUy into her husband’s 
hands when she married, although he had the use of it. On a man’s decease, 
the daughtpjs received some ehtnv 9f tis personal estate. 
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well-trained young housewife eorresponded pretty closely to 
the popular notion of what a woman should be and of what 
was her proper sphere.^ 

§ 3. LYUIC I’OETUY 

At the beginning of our period lyric poetry w'as obsolescent. 
Sappho, Alcaeus, and ^Vnacreon had no successors, and it 
was only the choral lyric, developed in the curlier age especially 
by Aleman and Stesichorus, that found its greatest e.xponcnt 
in the fifth century. Simonides of Ceos, though he did not die 
until c. 407, belongs essentially to the older generation. But 
his example of commemorating in choral odes victories won 
at the athletic festivals, instead of confining himself, like 
earlier poets, to the praise of gods and heroes, found an 
imitator in the Theban Pindar (c. 518-440). Although Pindar 
experimented with almost every type of lyric composition 
suited for choral presentation, his fume now rests on forty- 
four Epinician Odes. Nearly all were written for victors at 
one or other of the four major festivals — the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemcan, and Isthmian Games. It may be added 
that his great reputation in antiquity was won primarily 
wit these poems. He had many aristocratic patrons — the 
AJeraaeonidae at Athens and Aleuadae in Thessaly, ArcesUas 
of C^ene, above all, the Sicilian rulers Hieron of Syracuse 
an of Acragas, at whose courts he resided for two 

years. Himself fiUed with aristocratic pride, he was a 
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idealized. His Odes, then, are, save rarely, not remarkable 
for profound ideas on religion or on political and social 
questions. But no Greek poet had a more astounding wealth 
of poetic diction or enriched his theme with a more varied 
and lofty imagery. And the finest of the nayths that he intro- 
duced into his Odes as a link between the present and the 
heroic past are unforgettable for the swiftness of their 
imagination and their epic splendour. 

The discovery in 1897 of a papyrus in Egypt made knovn 
to the world some poems by BacehyHdes, a younger contem- 
porary of Pindar who had hitherto been little more than a 
name. Thirteen epinician odes and six hymns in honour of 
gods or heroes were recovered in various states of preserva- 
tion and prove him to have been a tuneful minor poet. The 
narrative portions of his poems, as when he describes the 
self-immolation of Croesus or the adventm-es of Theseus, are 
agreeable and melodious. But his poetry, taken as a whole, 
lacks both the dignity and the grandeiu- of Pindar’s work. 


§ 4. THE DEAMA 

The origins and earliest development of the Athenian 
drama lie outside the scope of this volume. Dramatic per- 
formances had been a central feature of the Greater Dionysia 
for some decades before the close of the Persian Wars. 
The festival was organized by the state and strict regulations, 
for whose observance the archons were responsible, governed 
the whole procedme. Three poets were chosen to compete 
for the tragic prize and three for the prize for comedy, since 
it was probably not until the early years of the fourth century 
that the number of authors competing for the latter was 
increased to five. The choice of the trainers of the choruses 
and of the chief actor, when the poet himself did not fulfil 
this function, as had been customary in early days, rested, 
like the choice of the poets, with the archons. The formal 
routine of dramatic representations at the Greater Dionysia 
had, then, become fixed by 501-500. Similar ordinances 
were introduced at the old rustic festival of the Lenaea when 
performances began to be given there, first of comedy (c. 446) 
and a few years later (c. 433 ?) of tragedy. But the drama 
itself at the close of the Persian Wars was still in a formative 
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Age ordinarily shared in such educational benefits as were 
enjoyed by their brothers. Rather they were instructed in 
domestic duties by their mothers in the home. For a girl 
to have learnt to read and write or to have any intellectual 
accomphshments was rare. Women with literary or artistic 
tastes in the classical period formed a very small company 
indeed. The mother of the Cyrenaic Aristippus was herself 
interested in philosophic questions, Lesbos had produced 
Sappho, and Thebes was the home of Corinna in the late sixth 
and of Erinna in the early third century. Aspasia, the IVIile- 
sian, mistress of Pericles, was treated by him and the members 
of his circle as an intellectual equal. The Greek dramatists 
portrayed not only masterful women, like Cl 3 rtemnestra or 
Medea, but gave the world a gallery of heroines of more 
virtuous mould in Deianira, Antigone, Iphigeneia, Electra, 
and Andromache. It may be argued that the appreciation of 
Athenian audiences for these female characters affords some 
index to their onn attitude to womanhood ; and it is no doubt 
true that the average Greek was a reasonably good husband, 
brother, or son. Nevertheless, xmder Athenian law — and 
there is no reason to suppose that the laws of other city-states 
were substantially different^ — ^women were imder various 
disabilities. They took no part in public, and very little in 
social, life. The prevailmg attitude towards women did not 
pass wholly imchaUenged. That greater freedom for the sex 
was beginning to be debated in some quarters is suggested 
by the publication of Aristophanes’ Women in Parliament 
(893 B.C.). It is a satire on women’s rights — dramatically it 
is the weakest of Aristophanes’ extant plays — ^which would 
have been pointless if feminist ideas had not been in the air 
at that time. A little later Plato in his ideal commonwealth 
gave the women of the Guardian class virtual equality with 
the male Guardians in the matter of physical and intellectual 
education ; but at the same time he advocated commimity 
in women and children as well as in property. But in the 
main the position of women in the fourth century did not 
differ from their position in the fifth, and Ischomachus’ 

^ The testamentary laws of Gortyn were, however, somewhat mors liberal 
towards women. A woman’s property did not pass wholly into her husband’s 
hands when she married, although he had the use of it. On a man’s decease, 
the daughters received some ehere pf his personal estate. 
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stage. Only two actors were used in tragedy and the chorus 
played a leading part in the dramatic action. This simple 
form of play can still be studied in the earliest of the extant 
plays of Aeschylus, the Suppliants. The introduction of a 
second actor was traditionally ascribed to him, but it was 
not until a third actor was added c. 468 that a more elaborate 
dramatic technique became possible. The tragic poet who 
was chosen to compete at the festival was required to offer a 
trilogy of three tragedies followed by a sat 3 n:ic drama. For 
some time the three plays of the trilogy dealt with successive 
or related episodes of the same story, but Sophocles abandoned 
this convention and presented three tragedies, each of which 
treated a separate subject. Not only his younger contempor- 
aries and successors but also Aeschylus followed his example, 
although the last-named reverted to the older practice in his 
last work, the great trilogy, Agamemnon, Libation Bearers, 
Eumenides, which is both the supreme achievement of the 
poet and the only extant example of a trilogy. Sophocles 
is credited with two other innovations — the introduction of a 
third actor and the enlargement of the tragic chorus from 
twelve to fifteen members. The subject matter of tragedies 
was ^most exclusively taken from mythology and the stories 
0 t e epic cycle, a fact trenchantly expressed in the 
attri uted to Aeschylus, that his plays were slices from the 
^quets of Homer. Historical subjects were rarely used, 
yme us, an older contemporary of Aeschylus and famed 
^pecia y for his lyncs, in his Capture of Miletus had por- 
raye e ast tragic episode of the Ionian revolt and had 
been proseciRed and fined by the Athenians. In 476 his 
oenunan Womm, which dramatized the campaign of 
^ prize. Fom years later Aeschylus successfully 
m • ^ theme in his extant play, the Persians. In 
of tragic fortunes of the Atreidae and 

r)lnt nnrl ^ j nbdacus and similar legends provided the 
mpnt nf opportunity for the develop- 

■vvhipfi fnr^ conflict of wiU or personality 

which formed the essence of the tragedy. To judge by 

numberS^r survive of lost Greek tragedies, the 

com 1 Vi' stories treated was relatively small and the 

same subject was chosen by different poets, who showed 
their origmality m their portrayal of the characters and in the 
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interpretation that they placed on the actions and motives 
of the chief persons. How great the difference between two 
poets dramatizing the same legend might be can still be seen, 
if one eompares the Electra of Sophocles with the play of the 
same name by Euripides. 

In Aeschylus (524-456) the reeurrent theme is the eonfliet 
between human endeavour and Pride and Fate or the Will 
of God, whieh can nullify the one and abase the other. The 
gods are jealous of human insolence (vjSpif) and visit it 
with condign punishment. Sin can be atoned for only by 
suffering and it is by suffering that men can attain to Avisdom. 
Zeus in the poet’s conception is not just the father of a divine 
family, as he is seen in Homer, but an all-guiding power 
acting in accordance with reason and striving for righteous- 
ness. Yet at times Aeschylus seems to think of even Zeus 
as ruled by Fate or Necessity. A champion of freedom, the 
poet is at the same time a staunch upholder of law and 
order and justice against tyranny and injustice. This part 
of his message is seen most clearly in Prometheus Bound 
and in the Eumenides, in which the avenging Fmies at the 
behest of Apollo, who stands for justice tempered with 
compassion, abandon their pursuit of Orestes, the innocent 
victim of Fate, and are transformed into the Eiunenides or 
Kindly Goddesses. As a poet Aeschylus rivals Pindar in 
grandeur of language and in boldness of imagination, as 
revealed especially in his choral odes. But he is not satisfied 
Avith the Boeotian poet’s rather conventional outlook on 
hfe. He seeks for a deeper explanation, half philosophical, 
half mystical, as befits an initiate of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
of the basic problems that confront humanity. His greatest 
characters are cast in the heroic mould, and, to judge by his 
extant plays, he Avas most successful in his portrayal of 
Avomen. Clytemnestra and Cassandra in the Agamemnon, 
Atossa in the Persae, belong to that small gallery of tragic 
heroines whose immortality is secure. 

Sophocles (496-400) won his first victory in 468. Of his 
vast literary output, which is said to have well exceeded one 
hundred plays, only seven tragedies and substantial portions 
of one satyric drama survive. But the fact that he aa'ou the 
prize on tAventy-four occasions against the thirteen Auctories 
of Aeschylus and the five of Euripides is a gauge of the 
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appeal that his art and conception of dramatic poetry had 
for his contemporaries. A friend of Pericles and his circ e, 
he embodied in himself the best qualities of the remarkable 
society to which he belonged ; and it has often been o serv 
that his dramas are distinguished by the same perfect res rain 
and flawless symmetry that is found in the sculptures o e 
Parthenon. The plot of his plays was taken from 
legends in their traditional form. His characters, while cy 
lack the almost superhuman proportions of Aeschy us 
figures, are men and women with human virtues and human 
failings, who speak and act at all times in strict consistence 
with their situation. Sophocles was not enslaved to any 
single formula in fashioning his plays. Oedipus the 
in point of dramatic structure the finest of all extant 
tragedies, has a plot that can fairly be called intricate, yc 
there is nothing superfluous. In that play, as in the cor er 
Antigone, each episode and each speech marks a step towar 
the tragic climax of the play. In Oedipus at Colonus an 
Philocteies the plot is very slight. There the interest of the 
drama centres in the psychological analysis of the leading 
characters — the old blind Oedipus and his impetuous son > 
Philoctetes, the young and chivalrous Neoptolemus, ana 
Odysseus, the experienced and not too scrupulous man oi 
affairs — and in the conflict of Avill with will and passion 
with passion. Sophocles’ choral odes are marked by great 
lync beauty and an exquisite felicity of phrase ; but tin 
participation of the chorus in the dramatic action, though 
never in doubt, is noticeably less active that in the Aeschylean 
tragedies. Sophocles made of Attic Greek a perfect medium 
for expressing every mood and thought, revealing in this as 
in his dramatic technique a superb artistry devoid of manner- 
isms or exaggeration and always harmonious. In his phil* 
osophy of life he, like Aeschylus, believes in a moral order 
which directs the world and in a divine justice that punishes 
the guilty and rewards the righteous. But unlike the older 
poet, he does not stress the operation of Fate or Necessity 
in human affairs. Man is free and responsible and his mis- 
fortunes follow as the natural consequence of his own acts. 
By repentance the hmnan will is brought into harmony 
with the Divine Law. 

In the year in which Aeschylus died Euripides (480-406) 
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competed for the first time at the Dionysia and won third 
prize. It is not a mere coincidence that nineteen of his 
plays have survived for, although he was less highly 
esteemed and much less suceessful in his lifetime than either 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, his popularity steadily grew during 
the century after his death. His influence on the drama of 
the Hellenistic and subsequent ages was incomparably greater 
than theirs. The tragic poet who enjoyed the special approba- 
tion of Alexandrian plajavrights and critics in time was 
adapted and imitated by the Roman dramatists who cared 
little for Sophocles and nothing for Aeschylus ; and it was 
the Euripidean play as transformed by Seneca Avhich ulti- 
mately served as a model for the French classical tragedy. 
Euripides was responsible for several novelties in the structure 
or technique of his tragedies. The chorus frequently, though 
not always, became a mere adjunct to the play, and the choral 
odes, though often exquisite as poetry, have little or no 
connection with the plot. He experimented wth metres and 
in his later plays introduced monodies, that is, solo lyrical 
passages, for ^ actors. Furthermore he increased the 
length and importance of the prologue, making the speaker 
of it explain in detail the precise situation at the opening 
of the dramatic action. The beginnings of his plays in con- 
sequence tend to be tedious and lacking in dramatic interest ; 
but by follo\ving this convention the poet seemed for himself 
greater freedom in his treatment of the story to be dramatized. 
Up to a point Emipides was boimd by religious conserva- 
tism and traditions in the material that was regarded as 
suitable for tragedy. So his plots, like those of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, were taken from the tales of the heroic age. 
But, imlike the older poets, he did not idealize his characters 
in any way. He did not hesitate to put into their mouths 
his own views on contemporary problems, political, social, 
or ethical. He was strongly influenced by the philosophic 
thought and the Sophistic teaching of his day, with the 
result that he often offended public opinion by attacking 
current views on religion or morality. The sceptic and 
rationalist was also believed by his contemporaries to be a 
hater of women and was so bmlesqued by Aristophanes. 

* The Rhesus haa been counted as a genuine play by Curipides, 

Cf. R. Goossena in L'antiquiti classique, I, 93 ff. 

27 
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Yet the truth is that his greatest characters arc all female ; 
and he achieved a greater sympathy for them and a deeper 
insight into their character than either Sophocles or Aeschylus, 
New also was the romantic and even melodramatic handling 
of some of the old stories. Such innovations, which to a 
majority of his contemporaries were discordant and dis- 
tasteful, were precisely the features of his work that endeared 
him to later generations and made his influence on dramatic 
writing after his time so profound. 

In the fourth century tragedies w’ere composed by Theo- 
dectes and many others, but they ^vere all inferior to the 
three great masters. Plays abounding in rhetorical refine- 
ments of speech and argument were more suited for reading 
than for presentation, and, as Aristotle remarks,^ with the 
audiences in the theatre the performers counted for more 
than the authors. It is a proof of the established position 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides as “ classics ” that 
in 886 the Athenians decreed that one of the old masterpieces 
should be revived each year at the Dionysiac festival.® 

The complete evolution of Athenian comedy was not 
achieved until the second half of the fifth century. Perfor- 
mances by a KWfxoi or troop of mummers who celebrated 
t e god in a song had long been a feature of the Greater 
lonysia , and the leader of the band commonly followed 
^ jocular address on topics and personalities of 
e ay. In time this performance, which began by being a 
private venture, was regulated by the state and the training 
^ became a choregia. It was, hoivever, not until 

these shows were transformed into regular 
Tu ’ °i’ earlier comic poets are known by 

P .f’ ^ ^TT- this form of dramatic writing was 

'sf'pirxrTu + ^ productivity extended over many years, 

428 defeated Aristophanes in 

were conLollI^^K^^^u ^ comedies, like those of tragedy, 
oetitivp tio • state and were organized on a com- 

presentinff nn ’ playwright nominated by the archons 

three thouah^ number of actors was normally 

small actor was occasionally necessary for 

cZlosTo?'^ "/T ^i^tophanes. The chorus was 

wenty-fonr members and was often divided 
Anatotle, metoric, JU, W03b. > Syll. 1078, Ixxxvii. 
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into two half choruses. Of the three most distinguished 
authors of comedies, Cratinus, Eupolis {floruit e. 429-411) 
and Aristophanes (c. 448-388) only the last named can be 
properly estimated. Eleven of his comedies survive and in 
the judgment of the ancients he was the greatest exponent 
of his art. His earliest plays, written and produced when he 
was still a very young man, were brought out under another 
name. Both the Banqueters and Babylonians are lost, but 
their general tone and character seem to have been similar 
to what can still be studied in the earher of his extant works. 
The Banqueters was a satire on education as practised by the 
Sophists, the Babylonians contained a bitter attack on 
Cleon and Cleon’s imperialism, and was presented at the 
Greater Dionysia when the revolt of Lesbos was a recent 
memory and Athens was full of visitors. More than one 
attempt had been made, notably in 440-489, to eurb the 
hcence of comic poets by legislation, but without success. 
Aristophanes, however, was prosecuted, but seems to have 
got ofi on promising in future to produce his plays at the 
Lenaea, a purely local festival unattended by visitors from 
foreign parts. 

The earliest of his comedies that we possess is the Acharn- 
ians (425). Like two of his later works, the Peace (421) 
and the Lysistrata (411), it was a plea for peace. The Knights 
(424) was a fresh attack on Cleon, a politician of whom 
Eupolis also made fun in one of his comedies. The Clouds 
(423) attacked the intellectual movements of the age as 
represented, on the one hand, by men hke Anaxagoras or 
Leucippus, and, on the other, by the Sophists. Somewhat 
imjustly the poet biulesqued Socrates as a typical specimen 
of the new thought and portrayed him as a danger to religion 
and morals. Soon afterwards the Athenians’ love for liti- 
gation and their passion for jury-service was pilloried in the 
Later plays, like the Birds (414), Women at the 
Thesmophorian Festival (411), and Frogs (405), with its 
brilliant criticism of the tragic poets, reflect the condition 
of the times, Lnasmueh as the poet avoids political topics 
and abstains from attacking leading men of affairs. The 
Birds is generally and rightly regarded as his masterpiece. 
Its subject, the founding of a bird-commonwealth by two 
Athenians who are thoroughly tired of the life and bustle 
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of their own city, enabled the poet to give free rein to his 
poetic fancy, as well us to his love of broad fun. Taken 
together, these plays are a brilliant commentary on the 
manners and foibles of Aristophanes’ countrymen. His 
mvn views on contemporary xiffuirs he commonly placed 
in the mouth of the chorus leader when he came forward 
to deliver the choral interlude (Trapu0ticrit) near the middle of 
the play, which was one of the most characteristic features 
of the Old Comedy. Unlike liis fellow-writers of comedy, 
le ^\ms not content with invective against prominent men 
w o displeased him, but at times gave wav to a more rcllective 
mood or struck a note of high patriotism. 

ter the production of the Frogs nothing is known of 
Aristophanes’ activities for twelve years. During the fourth 
cen ury political comedies were out of favour nor was the 
of speech permitted us in the preceding age. 

the comic plavs is already 
(30a), while Pluius 

w k completely apart from ArLstopl lanes’ other 

odpt; iintr are wholly imaginary, the choral 

in the “*'d the choriLs only participates 

like AnfirU^^^* other writers of comedy in this centur>', 

satbe w4 nnl uP fragments. Personal 

Avas occasionnll discarded, even if a philosopher 

Instead these autho^' 

professions 'I’h ^calt with types of character and 
tenets and even philosophical 

a love interest in\u° oocasionul introduction of 

HeUenistic comedy of infrtme^''’"^'^^ 


The beginnbgs of 

reach back to the sivnf 'vnting in the Greek work 
of the Ionian enh'aht^ century when, under the influenci 
traditional beliefs ah rnen began to question the 

with soiqe attempt at'!. to draw up genealogice 

chronicles. They wer ^ethod, and to compose local 

torical, partly legend^rv^^^ll^^ material, partly his- 
^ egendary, and inevitably they were not 
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infrequently at fault. Such studies attracted some minds 
in the fifth and even in the fourth century. Thus HeUanicus 
(c. 480-897) gave his attention to local myths and lists of 
athletic victors ; he also put together an Attic chronicle 
whose inaccuracies drew a rebuke from Thucydides.^ Other 
works on the legends, archteology, and history continued to 
be written after HeUanicus’ time. But their authors cannot 
be ranked as historians, since they merely coUected and sifted 
the raw material of history. Moreover, their merits are hard 
to determine, seeing that only fragments, and those for the 
most part very brief, of their compilations survive. 

Historical composition begins with Herodotus of Halicar- 
nassus in south-western Asia Minor. Most of his life (484- 
424 ?) was spent away from his native city ; for, in addition 
to living some years at Samos and later at Athens, he traveUed 
extensively in Greece, visited Phoenicia and Babylon, sailed 
the length of the Black Sea, and explored Egypt as far south 
as Elephantine. In 443 he joined the colony that set out for 
Thuria. Ten years later he was back in Athens where, so 
far as is known, he spent the remainder of his days. His 
death probably occurred in 424 or thereabouts.® His History, 
as it has come do^vn to us, falls into two imequal parts, the 
present division into nine books being later than the author’s 
time. The second part (Books VI-IX) narrates the relations 
between Persia and the Greeks from c. 500 to 479 ; that is 
to say, a relatively brief account of the Ionian Revolt and the 
expedition of Datis and Artaphernes is foUowed by a more 
detailed presentation of Xerxes’ invasion of Greece. Books 
I to V contain a record of the manners, institutions, monu- 
ments, and history of various Oriental peoples within the 
Persian Empire. There is much variation in the treatment of 
the subjects in these early books. Thus, while Egypt is 
described at great length, Lydia and the Scythians receive 
only a comparatively smaU amoimt of space. The reason 
for these disparities is not far to seek. Herodotus had 
himself visited Egypt, had studied its ancient momunents, 
had talked with its inhabitants, especiaUy the priests, and 
had perhaps acquired some knowledge of its written records. 

^ Thuoyd., I, 97. 

“ Tha attempt of J. Wells {Studies Herodotus, 169 ff.) to prolong 
Herodotus’ life to c. 414 has not met with general acceptance. Though 
ingenious, tha theory rests on a very flimsy foundation. 
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In his account of Lydia he concentrates on the political 
history ; the absence of any discussion of Lydian customs 
or archaeology may be due to lack of first-hand information 
or else to the belief that the culture of the Lydians, owing 
to their nearness to the Asiatic Greeks, ^vould be suinciently 
familiar to his readers. For Scythia— a vague term covering 
modern Rumania and the southern part of European Russia— 
there were, it may be presumed, no written documents, 
Herodotus had sailed as far as Phasis, but it is improba c 
that he visited any part of the interior. Thus he depended 
on such oral statements as he could collect on his voyage. 
Modern scholars have been divided greatly in their views, 
first, of the order in which the extant History was composed, 
and, secondly, of its merits as a historical composition. 
Regarding the first of these questions, the widely held opinion 
that Herodotus wrote the later books first, which incidentally 
implies that Herodotus’ primary interest was in liistory, 
seems to the present writer arbitrary and, indeed, untenable. 
The hypothesis that Herodotus’ “ first love ” was geography, 
archffiology, and ethnography has far more to recommend 
it, and it is not improbable that the early books of the 
History, as Ave have it, grew out of lectures about his travels 
that he gave at Athens and possibly elsewhere.^ If these 
assumptions be correct, then it was only in his maturer age 
that Herodotus set himself to the composition of history 
and utilised the material that he had gathered about different 
regions in the Persian Empire, to put together what is in effect 
an elaborate introduction to the purely historical part of the 
existing work. There is more unanimity about his merits 
as a historian ; for fcAv scholars Avould now defend the severe 
judgment passed on him by Plutarch and by many critics 
of the nineteenth century. Herodotus has undeniable 
Aveaknesses. He has little understanding for military tactics 
and strategy. Like many another ancient historian he gravely 
exaggerates the size of armies. Himself a rather pious soid, 
he shows an amount of respect for oracles and alleged super- 
natural phenomena that is surprising at the date Avhen he 
AAUote. When he deals AArith Greek affairs, especially those 
of Athens, he at tunes alloAvs his personal prejudices to bias 

* The writer finds himself in substantial agreement with the masterly 
monograph by Jacoby in P,-AV., Supplementband 11, 205-620. 
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his judgment. His unfair estimate of Themistocles and his 
defence of the Alcmaeonidae are well-known examples of 
this weakness in the historian. These defects are, however, 
quite outweighed by his numerous excellencies. He is an 
inimitable teller of tales, writing in an easy graphic style 
that never lapses into triviality and that recalls not a little 
the manner of the epic poets. Those of his statements which 
were made from personal knowledge, especially where he 
treats of the material remains of an ancient culture like the 
Egyptian, have been proved over and over again by archaeo- 
logical discoveries to be substantially accurate. While it is 
certain that he used the geographical work of Hecataeus, his 
other sources of information were probably mainly oral ; 
for the attempts made by some modern writers to prove his 
use of various chronicles, if ingenious, are entirely imsupported 
by any ancient evidence. The result, then, is that where 
Herodotus depends on what he was told by others — and 
it is clear that he was indefatigable in entering into conver- 
sation with every passing stranger — ^he was at the mercy of 
his informants. He is critical within certain limits. If a 
tradition or assertion seems to him suspect, he may reject 
it. If he is in doubt and there are several traditions about 
the same event, he may reproduce them all, leaving the 
decision to his readers while sometimes, though not always, 
indicating his own. One of his most admirable traits, and 
one that was rare amongst the Greeks, at least before Hellen- 
istic times, is the fair-mindedness that can appreciate many 
aspects of an Oriental civilization like the Egyptian or Persian 
and can do justice to the customs of a semi-barbarous people 
like the Scythians. In short, Herodotus wrote what he 
deemed to be the truth, and, if he failed to envisage the 
larger problems of history^ he was the first to set down in 
a connected form the traditions and accoimts of historical 
events and to weld his material into an artistic whole. 

If Herodotus’ outlook on men and affairs stiU belongs in 
the main to the age of the Persian Wars, Thucydides is 
pre-eminently a product of the intellectual movements which 
centred in Athens during the second half of the fifth century. 
Little is known of his life beyond what he has hims elf chosen 
to relate. Bom c. 471, he must have taken a fair part in the 
public life of Athens before his election to the strategia for 
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'125-421. lie was in Athens at the hc/'inning of the Relopon- 
nesiun War ; for he fell a victim to the epidemic which 
wrought such havoc in Attica between 'RJO and 120, but, 
unlike many others, lie was fortunate enough to recover. 
.(Vs slratcgus he was stationed in 12 1 at Eion, in charge of a 
naval detachment, llis failure to relieve Amphipolis, 
though probably not his fault, brought on him a decree of 
c.xile. During the next twenty years he lived partly on his 
estate in Thrace, partly he travelled in Greece and possibly 
in the western Mediterranean to collect materials for a 
history of the war. With the restoration of the democracy 
in '108 he was able to return to his native city. He died not 
many years later, leaving his book unlinished. 

His History covers the period from 181 to 111. Of the 
eight books into which it was subsequently divided the first 
is introductory to the main narrative. In it he sketches the 
earlier development of Hellas, and especially the growth 
of the Athenian maritime empire from -478 to 115. He 
also presents a circumstantial account of the diplomatic 
exchanges and military episodes that immediately preceded 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Twostrong influences 
combined to shape the mental outlook of this remarkable 
man. He was deeply affected by the scientific trends of 
IS age as represented by the atomic theory of Leucippus 
an cmocritus and the rational and empirical methods in 
medical practice advocated by Hippocrates and his school. 

consequence Thucydides approached his historical investi- 
gation as a philosophic rationalist. He discarded legendary 
an myt cal accounts of early Greek history, in so far as they 
were n^ susceptible of a rational explanation, and his sketch 
pre c cnic and early Hellenic conditions has been shown 
°S*cal discovcry to be substantially correct. His 
Of the city-state after the migra- 
ogether with the philosophical analysis of 
nh'iprvni-l ^ Aristotle’s Politics, the most valuable 
nnoipnf ®°oiology and political science penned by any 

ThiipVft'T ^ second influence which played strongly 
rasp it 'In * *"^0 Sophistic movement, but in this 

iTpmfvlt" r 1 .'° historical investigator as the 

literary artist who was indebted to the new teaching. The 

"w ic is prose owes to the stylistic and linguistic 
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theories of the Sophists is most apparent in the speeches 
that the historian has introduced into all parts of his work 
except the eighth book. Yet his style, so far as we can 
judge, is aU his own. The careful distinction of synonyms and 
the antithetical structure of his sentences derive from his 
acquaintance with the Sophists, but not the compressed 
treatment in which the maximum of ideas finds expression 
in the minimum of words, so that the reader cannot allow 
his attention to stray for one moment for fear that he wiU 
lose the thread of the argument. He justified the introduction 
of speeches into his narrative by pointing out that he only 
inserted them on those occasions when he had good reason 
to know that they had actually been delivered ; and, further, 
by explaining that he had attempted, not to give the actual 
words of a speaker, but to reproduce the substance of his 
argiunent on the basis of the most accurate information 
that he had been able to obtain. 

With regard to the general conception of a historian’s 
duty he stresses the difiiculty of securing reliable informa- 
tion, especially about the earlier period of Greek history. 
The truth about contemporary events, moreover, was 
sometimes not easy to disentangle, because two or more eye- 
Avitnesses of the same occurrence might vary greatly in their 
version of what they believed to be facts and in their inter- 
pretation of them. The historian assures us that he has 
avoided all meretricious adorrunent of his narrative and that 
he has taken the utmost pains to obtain accurate data. It 
can confidently be said that he has lived up to his high 
standards. The number of cases where it can be shown that 
he has erred in matters of detail or has gone astray on some 
larger question are very few. Because he tried to probe 
deeply and to ascertain the causes imderlying the actions of 
governments and their leaders’ mental attitude which con- 
ditioned those actions, he is the first and ranks amongst the 
greatest of philosophic historians. And there are few writers 
of history who have been able to maintain so objective an 
attitude towards their subject. There are but three or four 
places where Thucydides expresses a personal judgment 
directly, as in the case of Cleon and Theramenes, or by 
implication, as Avith Themistocles and Pericles. For the rest, 
the facts that he has assembled, whether in the narrative 
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portion of the History or in the speeches, provide sufficient 
evidence to enable the reader clearly to understand the 
motives and characters of the actors on the stage of history. 

After the death of Thucydides Greece produced no critical 
historian of the first rank until the exiled Polybius took to 
witing in the later part of the Hellenistic Age. Ancient 
critics were, it is true, accustomed to group Xenophon with 
Herodotus and Thucydides, a distinction which the amiable 
soldier of fortune cannot be said to have deserved. His 


association ivith the two leading historians of the fifth 
century may be explained in part by the circumstance that 
e consciously set himself to continue the unfinished work 
o Thucydides. Born c. 481, Xenophon in his thirtieth year 
entered the service of the younger Cyrus and took part in 
e -starred expedition of that prince against his brother, 
ter the execution of Clearchus and other senior officers, 
enop on was chosen with several other men to lead the 
Greek mercenaries back to safety. They owed their safe 
arriva a rapezus after months of hard fighting and many 
nardsnips m the Armenian highlands to the Athenian who at a 
cmis revea ed ^eat qualities of leadership. Later he entered 
° S^silaus, for whom he conceived an extrava- 
Cornn^ bought in the Lacedaemonian army at 

AtVipno * ^ ^ circumstances his formal banishment from 

Xenon}i<^^'^-/^j surprise. For more than twenty years 
life and Ht ^ between the pleasures of country- 

bv the Elis granted him 

to Eeuctra he .vithdrew 

his death *c ^8'?'; P^°*^®bly continued to reside until 

allies some two years 

in wShrtMTTOX'’h-°.'“ '^i^Bdlenianislor!/, 

Thucydides broke where 

expedRion of C^°and it. "If '' 

work, the Thi f described in a separate 

chief source for the histo^v of Gr ^ .together form our 
of Sparta and Thebes Thp during the hegemonies 

r Ihe Anabasts, especially in its later 
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portions, is a terse and vivid narrative, such as one would 
expect in modem times from an efficient war-correspondent. 
Because Xenophon was an eye-witness of the episodes that, 
he relates and because he had a fluent pen, the book has the 
straightforward appeal of a good adventure story. As a 
historian, however, Xenophon must be judged primarily 
by his Hellenic History. Its merits consist in the clear concise 
presentation of the material, combined with a marked skill 
in bringing to life the actors in the historic drama. This is 
particularly true of his portrait of Agesilaus, of whom he also 
Avrote a short biography. But he over-stressed the biograph- 
ical element in history, and, further, through excessive 
admiration of Sparta and her king, composed a very one-sided 
account of much of Greek history between 404 and 886. His 
chronology is often confused. His omissions of notable events 
are serious. Thus the early history of the Second Athenian 
Confederacy is ignored, the description of the Leuctra 
campaign is xmsatisfactory, and Epaminondas is mentioned 
no more than three times and then only in the last book of 
the History. In spite of his own mflitary experience, he is 
greatly inferior to Thucydides or Polybius in describing 
campaigns ; Avhile the rather tangled inter-state politics 
during the period that he is portraying are very imperfectly 
comprehended by him. The result is that, although he strove 
to be honest and accurate, he failed to bring before his readers 
a well-balanced and coherent pictme of the earlier fourth 
century. Nor was he capable, like his great predecessor, of 
appraising and interpreting the motives and pohcies of 
states and statesmen dining his time. 

Of his other works the Education of Cyrm, though in form 
it resembles a historical novel, is partly an educational 
treatise inspired by admiration of Spartan methods, in part 
it is a manual on generalship and the art of war. The 
Reminiscences of Socrates, which purport to give in dialogue 
form that philosopher’s views on many topics, is valuable 
chiefly in revealing Xenophon’s omi character and varied 
interests ; for, while he did come under Socrates’ influence 
in his youth, his acquaintance "with that great man and his 
understanding of him were strictly limited. Some shorter 
treatises by Xenophon are the fruits of his experience as a 
country gentleman during several decades. 
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Ephorus and Theopompus, both pupils of Isocrates, in 
antiquity enjoyed a high reputation as historical writers. 
As only fragments of their works siurvive, a just estimate 
of them is difficult. Like Xenophon, Theopompus essayed to 
continue Thueydides’ uncompleted History and wote a 
Greek History from 410 to 894. But his magnum opus was 
the Philippica, a history of M^eedonia and Greece from 862 
to 886. It was executed on a large scale, being in fifty-eight 
books, and, as shown by the title, had Philip II as its central 
figure. Ephorus imdertook the diflfieult task of compiling 
a general history of the Greeks from the earliest times to 840. 
The archaic period was treated rather briefly. Then, the 
nearer the historian came to his own times, the greater the 
etail of his narrative. Both Ephorus and Theopompus had 
een eeply affected by the pohtical theories and Panhellenic 
ou 00 of their teacher, Isocrates. It was this influence 
a impeUed the one to attempt a general history of the 
ree an the other to divine the greatness of Philip and his 
Uf even though he bitterly criticized his private 

addition, Theopompus 
seems to have absorbed some of the Cynic’s puritanism ; 

of hie remar able how many of the surviving fragments 
ofiTlrl^^H^^ 1 strictures on the manners and morals 

tion of Ephorus thlt^pj recommenda- 

tohavPTo j j 1 ^- ^ Polybius, no easy-going critic, seems 

wJ oeT ^ ^ than other hltorians of the 

Nevertheless, both Ephorus and Theo- 
on of subo^H? fashion, which became so disastrous later 
to Uterary accuracy and source criticism 

in order to give ^^^^^Pishing their histories, 

declamations^ thaf a t P°P^®^ appeal, with anecdotes and 
rhetorical admiration ol 

even hUtorio prLabmt ^.1 ' relation to historic fact or 

of the chSltSio?wll"*r 

of Alexander. MoreovPf ^ f clausum during the age 

and ignorance of scientific instruments 

astronomical pole 

1 j-p. ,, I'osponsible for many errors in 

rpr some other historiann in 

® period see the Appendix on Sources# 
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geographical descriptions even, of familiar areas. Herodotus 
geographical lore was based in part on the work of Hecataeus 
of Miletus, whose TrepnJyjjtrtj was an explanatory commentary 
on the world map of Anaximander, enlarged by some data 
on flora, fauna, and ethnology, in part on his own observa- 
tions. His travels up the Nile had taken him to the neigh- 
bomhood of Assouan and his voyage on the Black Sea to 
Phasis at its eastern end. While he was acquainted wit 
the explorations conducted by Scylax along the Arabian coast 
and in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, he is silent regarding 
the voyages of Carthaginian explorers, like Hanno an 
Himilco. Information about the hinterland of the Greek or 
Graeco-Iranian cities situated on the north shore of t e 
Euxine, as about the regions bordering the rniddle an 
upper reaches of the Danube was vague and inaccurate. 
And, though the discovery in France of Macedonian coi^ 
or of Gaulish pieces struck in mutation of the Phihppeia 
makes it probable that there was some commercial activity 
of Greeks up the valley of the Rhone and beyond, the data 
that might have been gathered by this means concernmg 
the physical aspect and resources of the coimtry remame 
lost to science. The central and eastern parts of the P^sian 
Empire, similarly, were quite u nkn own to the majority o 
Greeks, who were thus prepared to swallow the fab es reta e 
by Ctesias regarding India, a country that he had c^ta ^ y 
never visited. However, Ctesias’ long residence at the ersian 
court enabled him to learn and pass on to his co^trymen 
some particulars of trade routes between Asia IV nor an 
India and Asia IVIinor and Bactria. The expedition o e 
Ten Thousand, it is true, seeing how many participated m 
it, must have helped to enlarge the general stock of toowledge 
about the Armenian Highlands ; but it was only exan s 
conquests and the voyage of Nearchus that demoi^ 
to the Greeks how small was the portion of the ^ 

world with which they had hitherto been familiar. ■^ew o 
these faets it is not surprising that there was no ? 

importance on geographical topics before the H enis ic 
Age. 
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§ 6. OEATOEY 

The decline of dramatic and other poetry coincides 
chronologically with the evolution of, artistic prose and 
oratory. Again it was the Athenians whose contributions 
in the new art-forms stand forth in solitary eminence. 
The development of oratory was intimately connected wth 
the rise of constitutional government, and especially of 
democracy, after the Persian Wars. The Athenian citizen 
of adult years participated directly in ruling his country, if 
o^y as a member of the assembly, whUe, as a juror, he took 
his part in the administration of justice. If he were himself 
involved in litigation, it behoved him to conduct his own 
case. Although tradition associated this requirement at 
Athens with the venerated name of Solon, it was in reaUty 
a regular feature of ancient Greek democracies. Actually 
^ f Sicily that two men, Tisias anti Corax, first thought 
orrnu ating rules for the guidance of those who would 
law-courts, and in consequence they were 
1 ® ^ founders of rhetoric. Once a beginning had 

^ If' was not long before others entered the 
Slid writers. Not only the technical 
svntnY fi,° snd spoken prose, but grammar and 

wav t)iP ^ ^^carne subjects of scientific study. In that 

the work oTthrSoplSsT'' 

could like Cimon and Pericles, 

which tn ^ with them by their eloquence, 

used was ^ recorded phrases that' they 

Cleon too wn ^ ^ tinged with poetic diction and imagery, 
style was I’ess compelling speaker ; but his 

tures and the tricks^f fn accompanied by violent ges- 

ivith large crowds if the demagogue which, though effective 
ments of a binrrro V dignity. Nevertheless the state- 

of Aristophanes do or the satiric comments 

sion of Athenlnr, to give us a very clear impres- 

fifth century. before the closing years of the 

by the scholars and^S?^ Orators, establish^ 

Titles of Alexandria in the Hellenistic 

Tho confcprb\jtjQj2^ of* tho 7 

conaidered in the next chapter Sophists to knowledge are further 
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Age, begins with Antiphon of Rhamnus (c. 480—411), the 
prominent oligarch who suffered death for his part in the 
Revolution of the Four Hundred.^ Three of his extant 
speeches were ^vritten for actual trials. His three tetralogies, 
on the other hand, were exercises, the fruit of his work as a 
teacher of forensic oratory. Each tetralogy consists of four 
speeches in brief outhne, two stating the case for the prose- 
cution, two for the defence. His orations ■with their state y 
periods and rugged diction suggest that the formal law-court 
speech was still in process of development. Antiphon 
seems also to have been the first to make a profession of 
composing for others. ^Vhile each citizen was required to 
conduct his own case in the dicasteries, there was nothing to 
prevent him from employing the services of another, whose 
knowledge of law and of public speaking was greater than his 
own, to Avrite a speech for him. In this way the writers o 
law court-speeches for cUents in practice fulfilled some of the 
functions of the modem advocate. The successful Xoyoypa<poi 
must not only be well acquainted with legal procedure an 
the rules of forensic oratory, but must be able to adapt 
his speeches to suit the character of his clients. Tto 
combination of qualities was especially conspicuous in t e 

case of Lysias (c. 457-880). j • j 

The son of the wealthy metic Cephalus, Lysias was eprive 
of his patrimony and nearly lost his life at the han so t e 
Thirty. Under the restored democracy, he took to speech- 
■writing to earn his U'ving and in the course of about two 
decades seems to have composed well over two 
orations. Of the thirty-four that are extant under name 
twenty-eight are probably genuine. They well ustm e 
both his attractive prose-style, subtle and ■vivid, yet i e 
removed from the colloquial Attic of his day, and his unmu 
gift of reproducing the manner and characteri^ics o 
chents, whatever their age and station in life. s 

temporary, Andocides, who was implicated in the scandal 
over the mutilation of the Hermae in 415, and who spent a 
good many years of his life in exUe, three genuine speec es 
remain. Their author, though not an orator of any marked 
distinction, at least could tell a story in a lively an 
■vincing manner, as sho^wn particularly in his defence agams 

1 Cf. above, p. 149. 
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a charge of having participated in the Elcusinian Mysteries 
when disqualified by partial loss of civic rights. 

Isaeus (c. '110-310 ?) illustrates a new tendency amongst 
\oyoypa<l)oi. Although he sometimes wrote speeches in other 
types of suit, in the main he specialized in inheritance cases. 
He was noted for his unrivalled knowledge of the laws of 
testamentary succession and could present even the most 
intricate case with masterly clearness. Eleven complete 
speeches survive, all of them concerned with litigation arising 
out of inheritances. The fragment of a twelfth oration was 
VTitten as a defence for a man threatened with loss of citizen- 
ship. Furthermore, it was not the least of Isaeus’ claims to 
e remembered that he was the teacher of the greatest orator 
of antiquity. 


^ ^•^^^thenes political oratory, as represented by his 
^0 Philippics, the speech, On the Ajfairs of the Chersonese, 
^ speech. On the Croton, which contains a vindication 
ot ms public life down to 330, reached its zenith. But during 
e ear ler years of his manhood he practised ns a professional 
spcec writer. If this calling was forced upon him by the 
patrimony at the hands of dishonest 
J '''as also a valuable preparation for taking a 
mnct-ori The best of his forensic speeches are 

such some of the shorter examples, 

rivallpfl T ^ ogainst Canon and against CalUcles, he 

ment in which he developed the argu- 

But it wni suited to the peculiarities of his client, 

less attpnti ^_hat, as the fourth century progressed, 

responsiblp^f^ fiction that every litigant W'as 

S s Hem of the law-court 

these are of ? . own person. A few of 

and unless s^nt the speech against Aristocrates, 

fhe orator himselft must have been 
sSfilTt ^ Published form. It is 

he is compared^'^Tth Ti“’ also, especiaUy when 

speeches with ttio . Boman Cicero, whose forensic 

for the defence, tha^with Verrities, were aU written 

were composed for the “<:ceptions his forensic orations 

masterv of the • Pfo^^cution. While he had a complete 

* 1 

e structure of his longer orations. 
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however elaborate, is never either obscure or diffuse. He 
commands every mood at Avill, from subtle irony to biting 
sarcasm, from complete objectivity, that lets the facts speak 
for themselves, to impassioned invective and partisa^hip. 
Whatever may be thought of his public pohcy, it is the 
high and moral earnestness of his various orations against 
PhUip, when coupled with a consummate artistry in language 
and construction, that gives a imique quality to his oratory. 

The teaching of Gorgias, whose pupil he Avas for sorne 
years, may be said to have reached its fullest expression m 
Isocrates (436-338). Forced by adverse circu^tances to 
become a Xoyoypd^of, he soon abandoned this profession 
and became a teacher of the Higher Education first at Chios 
and then in Athens.^ Although his discourses apart from 
a few early forensic speeches of which in later life he affecte 
to be ashamed — are cast in the form of deliberative orations, 
they were meant to be read rather than spokeii and parta 'e 
rather of the character of political essays. His prose sty e 
exerted a profound influence not only on later Greek 'wri cts 
but on Cicero, through whom it was stiU later to affect the 
artistic prose of modern times. In spite of Isocrates 
elaborate periods and florid diction, he is rarely obscure. o 
unbiased reader of the Panegyricus (880) or the best of his later 
discourses can fail to be impressed by the calm eloquence 
Avith which he unfolds and argues his case. Perhaps his 
serious defect — and it is this that has reduced the 
of his modern admirers — is that the man is always 
dinated to the artist. Although his sincere conviction t a 
is advocating the right policy for Athens and for ^ 

never in doubt, the clarity of his utterance and the cum a ive 
force of big reasoned arguments cannot wholly compensa e 

for his undoubted lack of passion. , • 

The canon of the Ten Orators is completed by Aescl^es, 
the bitter opponent of Demosthenes, by the 
associates of Demosthenes, Lycurgus and Hyp^i sn 
the Corinthian Dinarchus, who lived as a resi en i^ 
Athens and folloAved the profession of Xoyoypa^o?. esc es, 

Avhom nature had endowed Avith a fine presence an an ^c 
lent Amice, at his best was an impressive orator. a e enc 
of his actions the speech, on the Emhussy, is a 
^ Por Isocrates’ role as an educator see tlie next chapt 
28 
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to the oration of Demosthenes delivered on the same topic. 
But Aeschines relied too much on his natural gifts as a 
speaker and paid too little attention to artistic form. The 
result is that all three of his extant works contain periods of 
striking eloquence cheek by jowl with commonplace and 
uninspired passages. His greatest lack, however, as the 
ancients themselves were well aware, was the absence of moral 
fervoi^ and innermost conviction that pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished Demosthenes. 

The single extant speech of Lycurgus against Leocrales 
(381?) is a dignified utterance which stylistically betrays 
the influence of Isocrates* canon. The fragments of six 
orations by Hyperides, of which two, for Ejixenippus and 
gainst Athenagoras, are nearly complete, prove him to have 
een a brilliant and witty, if somewhat shallow speaker. 

frequent descent to colloquial speech 
nictaphors that must have been more 
s ar ing to his ancient hearers than to modern readers. 

or, w ereas modern languages are so overloaded with meta- 
p orica expressions that one is often xmconscious of their use, 
or.^ ^^cient prose-writers employed such figures sparingly 
and often with a parenthetic apology. i Three of Dinarchus’ 
peec es ®ur'dve. They show that he took Demosthenes 

^ I immeasurably inferior even to 

Demosthenes less perfect works. 

tVa dicam. too, aro familiar with liis frequent qualification, ut 
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GREEK SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

§ 1. THE ELEATICS AKD THE ATOIHSTS 

S CIENTIFIC and philosopliical speculation had taken 
its rise in Ionia during the sixth century. Through 
the agency of immigrants to southern Italy from Asia 
Minor it had spread also to the Greeks of the West. The 
so-called Ionian physicists, from Thales to Herachtus, had 
concerned themselves chiefly wth the origin of matter and 
sought for the material cause of the Universe in one or other 
of what they regarded as primary substances or elements. 
Pythagoras of Samos, after he had settled in Croton, was 
led from his study of mathematics and acoustics to propoimd 
a semi-mystical theory of the Universe. He became the 
foimder of a semi-mystical, semi-philosophical brotherhood 
which, as we have seen,^ for many years played an unportant 
part in the political life of Croton and other Greek commiuuties 
in Italy. 

The founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy was 
Parmenides {fl. c. 480—450). The tradition that he w^ the 
pupil of Xenophanes, the poet and mystic who had bitterly 
attacked the religious behefs of his day, is probably without 
foundation. It seems more probable that he began by being a 
Pythagorean, who later emancipated himseKfrom the thought 
of his old teacher to set forth with rigid logic and great 
dialectic skill a new philosophic theory. Its basic concept 
was in direct opposition to the tenets propounded by the 
yoimgest of the Ionian physicists, Herachtus, who had 
maintained that the ultimate Reahty of the Universe was 
not Being but Becoming and that, owing to perpetual change, 
the world is constantly dying and constantly being reborn. 
Parmenides on the contrary distinguished between what is 

^ See above. Chapter HL 
435 
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(to 01 '), which is one and changeless, uncreated and inde- 
structible, and an mfinite number of modifications, the Many 
which become but are not. What is is likened to a sphere, 
and, since there is no empty space either within or without, 
all motion is illusory not real. The sense qualities which cause 
belief in change are only apparent and do not belong to 
ultimate reality. Thus, only what is can be the object of 
knowledge through the operation of pme reason, whereas 
change and becoming in their unending variety can only be 
the object of opinion. TThen Parmenides, (in the second part of 
the hexameter poem in which he enunciated his philosophy) 
deals with phenomenal things about which knowledge is 
impossible, because together they make up what is not, he 
appears to be submitting to a rigorous scrutiny the dualistic 
concepts of the Pythagorean school, who divided the elements 
t at make up the world of seeming into opposites, light and 
dark, fire and earth, and so forth. 

The effect of Parmenides’ philosophical thesis and of his 
far-reaching. Two of his followers, 
eno o ea and Mehssus of Samos, set themselves to defend 
s eac ng about the One which is the only Reality by logical 
proo in which paradoxes played an important part. Melissus, 
OTeover, turned the master’s philosophical poem into prose. 
nr>n^^ u' Stimulated by Parmenides’ thought to 

' Mnnv^ octrines. They questioned his doctrine of the 
^ Solution more in conformity with the 
ic 49'5-Ini senses. Thus Empedocles of Acragas 

with thnc 1 ^ empted to reconcile the views of Parmenides 
roots eraclitus, by assuming the existence of four 

air and eternal and permanent — fire, earth, 

he seems tn^ ^^dt^o moving causes, love and strife, which 
When lovp r, thought of at the same time as elements. 
combinatinn^,!f entirely, the result was a perfect 

of them was n h- ^ elements, while a complete separation 
between thesp when strife prevailed. In the intervals 

produce matpr" love and strife combined to 

was the first tr, ^ doctrme seems crude, Empedocles 

premiss of the ^ theory of evolution based on the 

Sa description of the 

gradual creation m several stages of living creatines with the 
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power of reproducing their kind was four centuries later to 
inspire one of the most remarkable passag^ in Lucretius’ 
poem, On the nature of the Universe. A scientific discovery of 
some importance made by Empedocles was that atmospheric 
air was distinct from the element so-caUed by the loman 
physicists and that their theory that water was liqui air 
was scientifically incorrect. 

Almost contemporaneously with Empedocles, Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae (c. 500-428) expounded the first of several 
atomic theories of the Universe. Rejecting the four elements 
as primordial substances, he postulated the existence o 
minute seeds {cnripfiaTo) of which all things in the or 
Universe are compounded. The Moving Cause he ® 
I^Iind (i/ow), thinking of it as an Intelligence, but confimng 
its operation to giving the imtial impulse in the ° 

rotatory motion to the totality of seeds {TravaTreppLa) ^ 
thereby starting off the process of world-creation. His 
assumption of Mind as the moving cause, even though ne 
limited its functions, was a bold innovation that profoundly 
influenced later thinkers, notably Plato. In con ras 
Anaxagoras, his contemporary, Leucippus, and Leucippi^ 
disciple, Democritus, whose long fife extended t ® 

first half of the fourth century, rejected the postulate of an 
intelligent moving cause and put forward a pure y mec anica 
explanation of the Universe. Accordiug to t eir 
there exist two first elements, the void or space, an e 
The fuU is made up of tiny atoms, infinite 
immutable, but varying in shape, ord^, an me ^ ' 

As these atoms fall through space, and as ^ 

varies because it depends on their size, they co i e wi 
another and set up a vortex in which si ^ ^ 
brought together to form material objects an 
worlds. There is no directing mind, the order m e ... . 
being the result of the necessary and undesigned J 

and coalescing of the atoms in the void. e so i 
up of atoms which are extremely fine an g . 
living creature dies, the soul disintegrates into i s comp 
atoms even as the hea\'ier atoms of the bod> separa e. 
views of Leucippus and Democritus do not ° 

exercised any profound influence on the thoug o 
contemporaries, Nevertheless they mark a very rea a vane 
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in human ideas because of their attempt to explain the Universe 
aceording to strietly scientific principles. 

§ 2. SIATIIEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 

WhUe Pythagoras had been responsible for mathematical 
discoveries of basic significance, his innate mysticism also led 
him to combine science with purely fanciful theories concern- 
ing supposed qualities inherent in numbers. His pupils, 
however, made considerable advances and their example was 
followed by students in other parts of the Greek world. In 
this way the general properties of numbers were investigated 
and a theory was evolved by w'hich numbers were represented 
geometrically. A triangular number was equivalent to the 
sum of the arithmetical series of the natural numbers starting 
rom unity. Of solid numbers, that is, those that are the 
p^ ucts of three numbers, the commonest was the cube, 
e pro ucts of two numbers were plane and could be either 

and solid geometry were indeed 
e ranc of mathematics in which the greatest advance 
\ Greeks of the elassical period ; and it is 
. ^ r A knoAvledge that was collected and 

fftmii; ^ ^ wider public by Euclid (c. 300) was already 

Tn rnathematicians of his time, 

thp the representation of fractions 

adenuir 7"" handicapped by the lack of a simple but 
S I 7?;"" 7 notation. In any case what we now under- 
was aenerll ^ called by them calculation (Koyiartiai), 
ment for ^ ntihtarian accomplish- 

matician’s att such, but imworthy of the mathe- 

investiaatinriQ^^ ^ times particular mathematical 
the existing to particular individuals, but 

these statements Thi.= scanty to permit verification of 
the problem nf " i-n- ®.^PP*ns of Elis is said to have tackled 
f Hair*”® “ “8le. Menaeehmus, a con- 
authority to have ^^Ported on somewhat doubtM 

covered the namV. i come sections and to have dis- 

right-aneled anH hyperbola from the sections of the 

out a system of sought to work 

and devised a applicable to irrational numbers 

and dmsed a method of dpubling thp eqbe, P|ato’s eon= 
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tribution lay primarily in systematizing existing knowledge 
and in using the analytical in addition to the synthetic 
method of proving theorems and problems. 

In astronomy, although certain notable deductions were 
made, progress was necessarily limited by the rdatively 
undeveloped character of contemporary mathematics, and 
especially by the absence of mechanical aids, that is, imtru 
ments with which a philosophical or mathematical theory 
could be substantiated by observation. Also it not e 
quently happened that a truth or partial truth disc^e^ 
by one investigator failed to win general acceptance y is 
contemporaries or after. Pythagoras had already e 
m a spherical earth and in a sphere of the fixed stos ^ 
rotated daily about its axis. Yet Anaxagoras, w o rig y 
deduced that the moon shines by the borrowed lig ^ ° ® 

sun and thereby was able to give the correct exp ana ion 
of eclipses, seems at the same time to have adhere to e 
old hypothesis of a flat earth. To one of the successors o 
Pythagoras in the fifth century — his identity is ispu e 
belongs the credit of first propounding a theory ^ ^ 
nearer to the truth than the old geocentric t eory o e 
universe. According to this hypothesis the universe is o 
spherical and finite. At its centre is a fire around which ten 
celestial bodies revolve, namely, an imaginary companion o 
the earth, caUed the counter-earth, the earth, moon, sun, 
five planets and, tenthly, the sphere of the fixe s rs. is 
to be noticed, on the other hand, that Anaxagoras an e 
Atomists continued to accept the geocentric theory, a oug 
they differed in their views of the relative position of the sun, 
moon, and planets to the earth. Plato also appeam urmg 
the greater part of his life to have favoure t e incorrec 
hypothesis of a central earth ; but it is possi e a in 
age he inclined to approve the Pythagorean , 

contemporary and pupil, Eudoxus, however, 
purely mathematical, that is to say, geometnca ypo 
of considerable complexity. In his desire to accoun 
stationary point and retrograde motion of planets he postula 
a system of concentric spheres — three for the sun an ’ 

four for each of the planets — lying one inside e o er 
rotating uniformly about different axes. Another disciple 
of Plato, HeracUdeg of Pontus, digcovered the important 
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truth that Mercury and Venus revolve like satellites around 
the sun, and that the apparent rotation of the heavenly 
bodies is due to the earth’s rotation about its own axis. 

It remains to refer to a purely practical application of 
mathematical and astronomical data for the purpose of reckon- 
ing time and more especiaUy to correlate the solar and lunar 
years. Meton, who flourished in the last quarter of the fifth 
century at Athens, devised a nineteen-year cycle with seven 
in crea ary months. This was a great improvement on an 

0 er cig t-ycar cycle, but still fell short of complete accuracy. 

1 ou a century after Melon Callippus improved on the 
e onic eye e y substituting for it a cycle of seventy-six 

years. He reckoned the solar year at 3C5i tlays, his cycle 
being four times the Metonie cycle less one day. 

§ 3. IIIPPOCHATKS AND SCIENTIPIC MEDICINE 

a medicine in the fifth century was to 

more current philosophical theories, 

centres were^ r ^y^^*“fiorcanism. The chief medical 
and at Cmi ^ ^os in the eastern Mediterranean 

relrded a Hippocrates of Cos was 

eminent men nh founder of the science there are few 
Born c. 460 he "’hooi so little is known as about him. 

extensively^in GrLk lanT^ h travelled 

Cos. He was the im' imve practised chiefly m 

at a ripe old age (c 3?^?^ 

known as the mvvnrrm P'n ^^tcnsive body of writings 

varying areatlv in^oh is a collection of treatises 

posed at different tim^eT'^'^Tf outlook and com- 

that certain of these wori- ' however, generally admitted 
doctrine of mpHiVni n ^ a reasonably consistent 

represent Hippocrates’ Practice and that they 

whole, it has been sn caching, /is for the collection as a 
forms the remains probability that it 

the unceasine intern P consisted of 

living organifm!!aad enl #-r-nature in the sense of 
philosophers had ^ven as the physical 

which in various combin”t^^^ there were four elements 
ous combmations made up aU material substances, 
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so Hippocrates and his school took over and developed a 
doctrine older than their time, that the body contained four 
hiunoms or body fluids : blood, phlegm, yellow and black 
bile. In a perfectly healthy body, they said, these four were 
in a state of perfect balance or mixture {evKpaaia) ; excess 
or lack of one {Sva-Kpaala) produced ill health. However 
unscientific this particiflar theory, whose essential features 
were accepted for many centuries, may seem, it was a 
advance in human thought when Hippocrates regar e 
diseases as perversions of nature, or, in other words, ^ ue 
to a disorganization of the normal functions of the o y , 
for medicine now became a part of natural knowledge an 
was divorced from the supernatural and magical be e s t a 
had stifled the progress of medical science amongst ot er 
ancient peoples, like the Babylonians or Egyptians. Be leving 
that nature was the best healer, Hippocrates gave care 
attention to clinical observation and to prognosis, w ere y i 
was possible, by studying certain signs in the ^rly stages o 
a sickness, to determine with fair accuracy its course 

and probable outcome. No less remarkable than 
Prognostics was his treatise on Air, Waters, an 
which the writer turned his attention to enviromnen ^ ® 
influence on the natural organism. Thus, he pun a 
under certain climatic conditions certain diseases en o 
be endemic ; or again, that certain kinds of water are more 
harmful to both a healthy and a sick person than o er n 
Records of medical cases abound in the Hippocra ic orpus 
and throw valuable light both on the treatment o e^e 
and on the character of the commonest 
Mediterranean World at that date. In the mam e ^ 

consisted in letting natme take its comse an ^ ^ , 

time in helping the process of healing by diet, ^ 
regulated bodily exercises. More drastic reme es, su 
drugs, cupping, and bleeding, were as far ^ possi e avo , 
since reci^^se to them was only justified m extreme case^ 
The most prevalent fllnesses were fevCTS o 
mostly, it may be presumed, of malarial c c er . 

of the respiratory system, and intestinal ailments of varp g 
gravity. Of dangerous epidemics the most famtms was 
which caused sul heav^ loss of life in Attica between 480 
and 426. Whfle it does not in Thucydides’ chnical description 
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correspond exactly to any disease now kno^\'n, it did resemble 
in some particulars typhus, Avhosc spread would be particu- 
Jarly rapid under the crowded conditions existing at Athens 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. From the Hippo- 
cratic Epidemics, moreover, it is clear that a number of sick- 
nesses a imes took on an epidemie character in a given area, 
or example mumps, erysipelas, malaria, and perhaps bubonic 
nf seems to be no certain proof of the occurrence 

eric, cholera, or Malta (Mediterranean) fever. 

human bones and joints was well 
ciano ^ ^^^jriers of athletes as well as by physi- 

attemnfprl ^ *^*^ernal surgery can have been but rarely 
than Tint ^ amputations are likely more often 

skill wfLc h to the patient, a high degree of 

"pirLot™ “ --Sery and the setLs of 

of mediojil ntn- conclusion we may note the lofty code 
school It fi “^served by practitioners of the Hippocratic 
erSbath TvV f in the so-called Hippo- 

use down to onr ’ niodifications, has remained in 

in the Hitmoemt ' niany incidental passages 

sciet'^rmad: 

understanding of HeUenistic Age, when a better 

studies made! antTh- 

and his school, made embryology by Aristotle 

and surgical practice ^ ^uiprovements in both medical 

4 . 1 . ^ sopuisTs 

hrom the middle of the fiffh 4. 
began to make itself f^n- • “ ‘^^ntury a strong reaction 
that have engaged mn. philosophic inquiries 

chapter. The rise nf ? ^cution in the earlier part of this 
the Greeks called f ^chers of Higher Education, wl 

had no derogatory (o-o^io-ra/)— a word that at 1 

of Slinnlv .1 T ®?ning offers a crood evamnle nf 


or supply and demand Tn fh example of 

where the task of nn,' recently created democr 

of all the male citizfns passed into the 1 

for some training for years, the need was sooi 

elementary schooling wh' niore advanced thar 

Moreover, the prevSlm 'T ^hout the fourteenth 

f Fora ir ^ development 
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the effect of arousing the individual man to a consciousness 
of his rights and duties which were of f^ more immediate 
concern and interest to him than the origin of matter or t e 
mechanism of the Universe. The Sophists, many of w om, 
ironically enough, seem to have received their education a er 
the elementary stage from the very men whose speculations 
they later condemned as arid, left the maerocosm to ® 
care of itself, denying the possibiUty of knowledge m the 
abstract, and concentrated their attention on man, e 
microcosm, and his relation to his social environment. om 
plete sceptics about the possibility of attaining to tuna e 
truth, they set before themselves a strictly practic 
educate young men for civic life. When they professe o 
train their pupils to excellence (apen;) they meant not v ue 
or morality in the abstract, but practical efficiency. e 
young citizen must be shown how to manage his own a ^y 
and the larger organism, the state, in the best manner, 
inevitable result of the Sophists’ practical aims ^^s that they 
considered the evolution of ordered society and t e re a lo 
of the individual to the state. Protagoras (481-411) especi^y 
deserves to rank as a pioneer in political science. e regar e 
the city-state as the result of conscious intelhgence, 
been created by law, not existing by nature. e 
attention that he gave to the meaning of law further enti es 
him to be regarded as one of the foimders of ]urispru ence. 
Justice, he held, was not an absolute quality but t e 
of social instincts which were ordered in accordance wi 
norm by each political organism. The piupose o punis me 
was not revenge but to deter others from crimma ac . 

Another aspect of this occupation with the po is an 
citizens was the Sophists’ interest in different types ° P° 
amongst the Greeks and, furthermore, in t e ins i u 
non-Hellenic peoples. Thus they led the way ^ , 

more cosmopolitan outlook — ^the Sophist Hippias is p 
to have called himself a citizen of the w'or , 

next century profoundly influenced Isocrates and his disciples. 
Stimulating as was this new approach to political and social 
questions, it might generate an extreme seep icism 
established beliefs and institutions which to the 
servative Greeks seemed both dangerous an asp 
Protagoras, indeed, stressed as the two chief civic vi. , 
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sense of law and a moral sense; for, although he denied the 
possibility of an objective criterion of knowledge, in practice 
he upheld the need of the individual to abide by the opinion 
0 e majority. Yet he, who as a teacher upheld traditional 
and organized society, was prosecuted for impiety 
1 1 , 4 - u ^ ertainly when asked about the gods he replied 
that he did not know whether they existed or not ; probably, 

^ indictment mainly to the doctrines put 

Sophists less scrupulous than himself. For 

t ^ Sophist Antiphon expressed the antithesis 
that extremest form when he argued 

anppc comists in not transgressing any of theordin- 

therefnrp which one is a citizen. A man would 

if in rViP ^ of justice with most advantage to himself 
laws witnesses he upheld the greatness of the 

of nature ’’ T^f witnesses he upheld the laws 

what is iiKf if. ^ the same passage he remarks, “ most of 
According to^ to law is strongly opposed to nature.” 

standard^of truth^^^ entitled to fix his own 

being admiftArii ' unless Plato is wholly unfair, 

SoKs W^. n7 then certain of the 

that might is riglft^'^^^ justify philosophically the doctrme 
TllG S ' o * 

of what we shnnm educational aspect Avere the founders 
fifth eenim; e^bfis? They did not in the 

staying only a shnr^ but travelled from city to city, 

form of lectures t ^ each. Their instruction took the 
or historical tonic..! audiences on literary, political, 

who were placed u d formal tuition to regular pupils 

Many of them w^ gmdance for varying periods. 

Gorgias of Leontini ^P^®|alists in a particular subject, 
sador from his nativ t ° Athens in 427-426 as ambas- 

and, as we have seen all his attention to rhetoric 

prose. Prodicus of C of the founders of Attic 

tific study of gramma^°^ ®Pent much of his time on the scien- 
use of synonyms ar./’ ^^’'^^tigating the meaning and proper 
four heads — ^request ^ ®^®‘fying all sentences under one of 
statement, and cornma^ ‘IV^^tion, answer or direct 

the successful polymath * u ^^PP**^^ of Elis Avas a type of 
any question, Ijp oan find a plausible reply to 

redited with inventing a system of 
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mnemonics and he compiled a list of Olympic ^ 

their statues, thereby laying the foundation for ^method of 
recording events according to Ol^piads w c ''Ll 
mately adopted by some Hellenistie his oriaM. 
machi, like Gorgias, concentrated on rhetorical and 

embodied his views in a treatise. He see^ espec y 
have stressed the psychological aspects o e a , 
later treated with consummate mastery y is o » . , 
Bhetoric. The linguistic and stylistic • 

Sophists were both timely and ^:„ht 

the hands of an unscrupulous teacher scient ® ^ ® . 

easily be perverted to unworthy ends. Aris , thpir 

Clouds indicted the Sophists as a class because ,™pnt 

teaching bright young men learnt to make t e worse Mg 
appear to be the better. Plato’s distrust of f em f nd ^nhen 
methods continued until the end of his life; ^ ^ 

though himself a Sophist in the best sense, ^ ^ r»lftpe in 
regarded because in his day moral education a ^ P , 
the teaching of the average Sophist, who m re urn • 

taught his pupils the use of specious Qnnhists 

declamation and httle eke. The fact that 
received remuneration for the instruction t a y 
however reasonable this may seem ^^tPirmoraries! 

created a prejudice against them among ^ advan- 

Since only^he sons of the well-to-do could enpy the advan^ 

tages of this Higher Education, the res a society 

to accentuate the difference betiveen two classes 
the poor and those in comfortable 

antagonism to the Sophists became more ^lic 

sometimes happened, their pupils tended to ev P „ 
views or in o?L ways faded to conform to the pobfeal 

moral sentiments of the majority. 

§ 5. ISOCEATES 

Very Uttle is knosvn about the Sophists of “>e fo^I>J=»- 
tury, and the few references that , Isocrates. 

found in the ivritings of hostile critics, ^e heir and 

Nevertheless Isocrates was himself the in e Goreias 

successor of the fifth-century Sophists. A PpP^ 
he started a school of Higher Education m Athens c. 887 and 

1 Cf., for example. Plato, Law^. X, 889E. 
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directed it with outstanding success for almost fifty years. In 
spite of the considerable extent of his surviving work we have 
little precise information about his methods of teaching and 
curriculum. His pupils after a while became very nmnerous 
and generally stayed with him from three to four years, 
iilthough he had many traducers, some being professional 
rivals, others opponents of his political views, he kept the 
loyalty of his pupils and the confidence of their parents. His 
educational philosophy — for he gave the name <pi\ocrotji'ia to 
his training — can be gleaned particularly from his three 
Cypriote orations, from the Antidosis, a literary autobiography 
in the form of a forensic speech, and from the Areopagiticus, 
which is a panegyric on Athenian government and society 
in Clisthenic days and a treatise on citizenship from the 
standpoint of an educator. Like Protagoras and his con- 
temporaries, he regarded what men called knowledge as 
relative. His system of education had a threefold aim, the 
Haining of the intellect, the will, and the feelings. From 
Protagoras he took over and developed the antithesis between 
natural abihty training {irmSeia, eTrimm), and prac- 

ice {yeXerij). On the intellectual side Isocrates strove to 
instil in his pupils a power of sure and correct judgment. ' 
an educator of future citizens he inculcated in them that 
e sum of the virtues ivas to be found in justice {SiKuiocruv>i) 
an in ^ a balanced self-control (a’uuppoa’vvii) ; for whereas 
a-wippoarwi] lies at the root of, and is the sum of the virtues of 
man considered as an individual, justice is the sum of a man’s 
vir ues in relation to his fellows. Of the individual virtues 
e s ressed particularly honour, self-control, obedience, 
o es y, and unflinching truthfulness. “ At all times let 
honouring truth before all, that your mere 
voref vjUl be more trusted than other men’s oaths.”i “ Teach 

submit to control and accustom them as 
tlipv P°®sible to practise this duty of obedience ; for, if 
tn V 1 1 carnt implicit obedience, then they will be able 
hhflf another passage he observes 

won ^ govern other men until he has 

intpllf>nfi himself.3 Although his system of 

hatf n fn ^ rainmg was based on the study of rhetoric, it 
wi er scope than what would now be understood 
Ad Ntcoclem, 22. a Nicocles. 67. > Anlidoais, 290. 
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by that term. Linguistic and literary studi^. including 
grammar, syntax, composition, and style, are t e ° 

proper understanding and use of method. To develop yo 
powers of speech is tantamount to developing your po^ 
Reasoning. Here it must be remembered that the same Greek 
word, Xo'yof, signified both speech and re^on , an 
Xo'yo? which distinguishes man from the beasts But i 
addition the pupil must, if he is to become an m 
useful citizen, acquire some knowdedge ^ hpliefs 

porary pofitical problems, jiuisprudence, an re • 

Ld Lstitutions. Unhke many instructors 
Isocrates was exceedingly particular about e e 
composition that he set his pupils. Iftheywe^pu . 

on some historical topic of importance, or may e a P 
on some outstanding personality of the past, ^heir character 
was being fortified by moral precepts an . « 

same time that their intellects were being ^ 

eminent success as a teacher, which even e i . 

modern detractors are unable to deny, ue 

sonahty and personal example to his s u en , . , . 

rare gift, even in old age. of nndastanding 
the problems and aspirations of the of voune 

who told his feUow-citizens that 'dne“‘myfyo™^ 

men is only possible in a ' t tte age 

principles of the older generation are of the • * 

of seventy still retained his psychologieal “‘o 

mind of youth. His poUtical CnartSi 

posed to be an address deUvered by the 

Lg. and the illusion is perfectly ““f 

As the second founder of rhetoric and 

Humanism, Isocrates exercised an mflnence tto jjj . 

hard to overstress on the subsequent development of Higher 

Education. 

§ 6 SOCHATES AND THE illNOa SOCBATIC SCHOOLS 
There can have been few more famili^ figures in the streets 
and pubfic plaees of Athens during the quar^ of the 
fifth eentury than Socrates, the son ^P^° 
son of a stonemason, he was born m 470-4 • ygh 

facts about his life are few. He served as a hophte thr g 

»■ Nicocles, 5 . * Areopagil<cU3, passim. 
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the siege of Potiduca and in the campaigns at Dcliuni and 
Amphipolis. In -lOO— 105 he was a member of the Council of 
I ive Ilundrcd, and tliiS) so far as is known, was the only 
occasion on which he held public ollice. When the trial of 
the generals who had fought at Arginusae came on in that 
year he was practically the only councillor who stood out 
against the illegal procedure that was adopted. In 399 he 
Avas charged by three accusers of impiety and of having 
corrupted the youth of Athens, and since he refused to 
placate the jury by being even momentarily false to his inmost 
convictions, he was condemned to death and executed. It 
is now a matter beyond dispute that Socrates was the innocent 
victim of the democratic reaction at Athens after the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Amongst his followers had been men like 
Critias, and this association seemed to some 
of the narrower democratic minds sullicient proof that 
bocrates himself was politically dangerous. In his earlier years 
ne seems to have followed his father’s calling for a time ; it 
IS also hkely that he was for a while deeply interested in 
contemporary theories about the iihysieal world and a pupil 
ot one of the less known physicist philosophers, .Vrchelaus. 

A\as, owever, the last twenty-live years which were the 
sign leant P^irt of his life. In 424 the Delphic oracle had 

that no man was Aviser than Socrates. 

^ devoted himself to Avhat Avas in his 

fnrm than a religious mission. He professed no 

en™ F"nT education or ethics. He had no school, but 
tlifnf conversation Avherever he found 

abniif r.-rrm- the conviction that current beliefs 

that Avrong were not equivalent to knoAvledge and 

fahe anrl s actions arc founded on opinions that are 
their o^vn others instead of proceeding from 

in talk he engaged a friend or stranger 

the first bv n d-uf i stages m his dialectic. In 

step bv sten t question and ansAver, he proceeded 

the tonic iinrl ° tiis companion that his opinions on 

pa2?Avarfina3 ‘bat the com- 

{atcopia) If the d ^ state of complete perplexity 

iiscious oi nis Ignorance. If, hoAvever, 
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he Avas not too discouraged or amioyed to continue the 
conversation the second stage in Socrates’ dialectic method 
began. Again, by use of question and answer, and by 
stMting from a number of particular instances, Socrates 
guided the other towards the formulation of a general propo- 
sition and in this way sought to induce ethicaUy right concepts 
m his companion’s mind. It is clear that Socrates deeply 
impressed his Mowers not only by his dialectic skill and the 
lottmess of his moral precepts, but by his own personality, 
mch exemplified m practice his ethical principles. 

no witings, and it is, in consequence, 

character certainty the scope and 

thoughmost scholars woSd now 

sfcTat^ the historie 

Plato nits ^tate how much that 

SocratK’liews Socrates actually represents 

Apology as arautW-'^'^r ^^tonic 

would h^itat^ ^ of Socrates’ life and work, 
the Platonic Socrates’ utterances in 

by Platonism, others have^^^^ Socratic teaching untinged 

Socrates the ierm of attribute to 

bas more cornel ? ‘^°'^trme of Forms or Ideas, which 

Socrates ever gave serio’ui t?^ support to the view that 

» know 

of the stale Xon ‘he 

m the Apolon are i??' “**“^'0?= ‘o God or to the gods 

?logy and give no clue tra^'^^i'T**' phlase- 

«%nsufas:.^ttla?h^b:S‘ lo« do the^ 

niterest, in short ^ ^ Demiurge 

He equated happiness’wirt, m human conduct. 

^ man cannot reeard tho virtue with knowledge* 

?>“ «0 not aSta ‘’f knowlerr&; 

hootvledge ™'’=‘ “'right and wrong. 

^Pheit in Soeratee^ t«eW Sat 

‘J'J' Pttooive what is .“1 „ ‘ “ul oan intui- 

good he dnioo ^ good- H a man chooses what is not 


Tot ta' “ hecanaf wtt fe “ ““ 

^ot tme knowledge at «1l ? f J ^ ^o be knowledge iv 
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and by his death that this simple but lofty moral code was 
possible for man to follow. But it is obvious that there was 
not a little danger in the doctrine that each man is the only 
right judge of his conduct. It was one that could lead to 
definitely anti-social conduct, and, short of that, it could be, 
and actually was by some of Socrates’ disciples, seriously 

misinterpreted. . 

iilthough Socrates formulated no system of ethics, still less 
of metaphysics, the influence of his personality and of his 
dialectic was so profound that a number of distinct phil^o- 
phical schools were founded by his immediate followers. For 
Aristippus of Gyrene the one avenue to truth ^vas tlirough 
sensation. He defined pleasure us the supreme good or end 
of existence. Happiness consisted for him in a rightly 
balanced indulgence in the pleasures of sense and mind. 
Each man must judge for himself what is pleasurable for hini 
and what not, and he must be the master, not the slave, of 
his pleasures. The Cyrcnaic school founded by Aristippi^ 
won a certain number of adherents. In the history of thought 
its only importance is that it prepared the way for the more 
enduring theories of Epicurus. 

Another disciple of Socrates, who started a new philosophic 
movement, was the Athenian Antisthenes. The founder of 
the Cynic school in his doctrines was the extreme opposite to 
Aristippus. Pleasure as the end of life he rejected as madness. 
He was the first advocate in the Greek world of an ascetic 
morality. The virtue which he defined us the suln^>lu»^ boiiuiii 
consisted in extreme simplicity of life, in contempt of the 
world and its affairs, and in a hardy, even brusciuc, indepen- 
dence of mind. Austere teaching of this kind will always 
attract certain temperaments and will flourish particularly in 
societies marked by the extremes of ostentatious wealth and 
economic misery. The strong revival of Cynicism in the 
Roman imperial age was no mere accident. Also, tenets like 
those of Antisthenes somewhat easily lend themselves to 
travesty. While he himself lived a life of rational self- 
abnegation, his follower, Diogenes of Sinope, who died in 323, 
carried his practice of the simple life to ridiculous extremes 
and prided himself in flouting the common decencies observed 
by men living in a civilized community. 

Two further philosophical schools inaugurated by followers 
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of Socrates were founded respeetively by Euclides of Megara 
and by Phaedo of Elis and Menedemus of Eretria. Both the 
Megarians and the Eleo-Eretrians devoted their attention to 
ethical questions without, however, formulating, as both 
Antisthenes and Aristippus had tried to do, any clear-cut 
guide to conduct. Both schools also were interested in the 
more precise definition of terms, and the Megarians especially 
followed methods of logical argument similar to those which 
had been used first by Zeno of Elea. 


§ 7. PLATO 

Aristocles, universally known by his sobriquet, Plato, was 
both the most eminent of Socrates’ disciples and the only one 
to whom the full inwardness of the master’s teaching was 
apparent. As a youth he studied with the Heraclitean 
philosopher, Cratylus, and on a visit to Cyrene some fifteen 
or more years later he deepened his knowledge of geometry 
under the guidance of the mathematician Theodorus. But 
the determining influence of his life was Socrates, with whom 
he first began to associate c. 407 when he was twenty years 
of age. After Socrates’ condemnation and death he aban- 
doned his intention, natural in one who through his father 
claimed descent from King Codrus and through his mother 
from Solon, of devoting himself to public affairs. He with- 
drew for a time from Athens. Joirrneys to Egypt, C3^ene, 
and to the Western Greeks followed, his first v^it to Diony- 
sius I ending disastrously.^ He was back in his native city 
c. 887 and, save for his two later journeys to Syracuse, resided 
there until his death in 347 as head of a school of Higher 
Education of which he was himself the founder. It derived 
its name. Academy, fi:om the gymnasium of Aeademus in 
'which Plato first began to discourse to pupils. Nejrt to 
nothing is kno^vn of the inner organization and educational 
aims and methods of the Academy. Nevertheless it can be 
assumed that the training of the Guardians in the Republic 
Was to some extent an idealization of his own methods as a 
teacher. His approach, as distinct from that of his contem- 
porary, Isocrates, was scientific, not humanistic, ^d the 
basic study of the Academy was mathematics, which was 

1 Cf. above, p. 282. 
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not only the necessary preparation for otlier sciences, but in 
Plato’s opinion tlie best means of preparing the mind for 
abstract thinking. 

In addition to teaching, Plato composed many Avritings, 
most of which were intended rather for the educated public 
than for his own advanced students in philosophy. ^Vll, except 
the Apology of Socrates, arc composed as dialogues, and in 
most Socrates appears as the principal speaker. Thus Plato, 
adopting the Socratic methods of destroying false arguments 
and of building up a constructive theory by question and 
answer, created a new literary form. Although only his last 
work, the Laws, Avhich was left unfinished at his death in 


347, can be precisely dated, and the clironological order in 
which most of the dialogues Avcrc Avritten is quite uncertain, 
a careful analysis of his style and language has made possible 
a broad division of all his Avorks into tlircc groups. To the 
earliest belong several short dialogues, sometimes called 
Socratic from the belief that their conclusions represent not 
so much the views of Plato as those of his master. In each 


some virtue or moral quality — piety, courage, self-control, 
riendship is analysed and an accurate definition of it is 
sought. To the earliest group must also be assigned several 
longer Avorks, like Gorgias and Protagoras, Avhose primary 
purpose is to controvert certain theories of the Sophists. 
The second period in Plato’s literary career produced, besides 
several minor pieces, the Phaedrus, Banquet, Meno, Phaedo, 
universally acknowledged masterpiece, 
^1 them, but especially in the Phaedo 

^ epublic, AA’c are confronted AA ith the doctrine that forms 

foundation of his phUosophical thought, his theory of 
orms or Ideas. According to this all objects of sense are 
transitory. The general Forms or Ideas, from 
AA 1 C ey derive their name, arc alone real and existent, 
u can e apprehended only by the mind. The objects of 
^nse are no more than copies of the archetypal Forms, The 
Highest Forin or Idea is the Idea of the Good Avhich Plato 
^uates with God or the Demiurge. True knoAvledge, that is 
'now e ge o the eternal Forms, is acquired by recollection, 
sme^he soiR, before it begins its career in the human body, 
as oAvn e archetype and can recollect it when it perceives 
its imperfeet copies in the phaenomenal Avorld. 



gbeek science and philosophy 

V ».• Vii<i theory to various activities of 
The application ot to bas^ theory incidentaUy. 

man’s life and thought led Pto . ^ j y aesthetics, 

to discuss and inummate problenB iaterest 

and education. f : «^^"t most 

raSmi"" first blob of this work ^ 

the nature of justice. Many ‘^“"“ntlSor^tn 

but all are rejected by Socrates. ’“‘'J ^ .f 

upon him and demand that he should “Hanlon the rde of 

dLtruotiTe crittc and provide an a^sver to the (^«tmn 
under discussion. In the sueceedmg 
to investigate justice actuaUy at work, and so 
vf&Y for a better deanition than had so far been offw , 
analyses early human society and then procee o cons rue 
an ideal city-state, characterized by complete commumsm m 
property, women, and children in the case of f ® ^ ^ 

and by a long and arduous system of Higher Educa ion or 
the select minority on whom the real task of goverimg e 
state will devolve. In the later books of the BepubUc, atter 
the ideal polis has been fully described, various types of con- 
stitution and the human characters that correspond to them 
are exhaustively analysed, according to a scale of progressive 


degeneration. . . 

The dialogues of the latest group of Plato’s writings, which 
ate the maturest fruit of bi.<. metaphysical thought, contain 
much self-criticism ; for it is true to say that he is his own 
severest critic. In the Theaetetus, Sophist, and especially the 
Parmenides he submits his theory of Ideas to a searching 
inquiry. The Statesman contains his later reflections on the 
art of government and modifies some of the views that he had 
previously expressed in the Republic. The Philebus takes up 
once more the question of what is human happiness, while 
the Timaeus is a cosmological and ontological treatise in 
which its author seeks to describe the process of world 


creation by the Demiurge when he imprinted the Forms on 
the formless matter of chaos. Finally, in the Laws Plato as 
an old man came back once more to political theory. At 
great length, and 'with a wealth of knowledge about con- 
temporary and earlier Greek governments, he constructed a 
model city-state. It fell short admittedly of the ideal polis 
portrayed in the Republic, but in his opinion would be the 
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jest to which men could attain in practice. His syrapathi^M 
throughout his life were for aristocracy, but it is noticeable 
that in his latest work he has so far rnodified his ^rher 
attitude as to advocate a mixed constitution. Nevertheless, 
even in the state of the Laws most of the real power is to be 
exercised by a select minority. Plato’s works taken as a 
whole owe their unique position in the world’s literature to 
the perfection of their literary form, to the inexhaustible 
wealth of their ideas, and to the noble idealism of their author 
with its identification of the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True. 

On Plato’s death the headship of the Academy passed to 
his nephew, Speusippus. Eight years later, in 839, he was 
succeeded by Xenocrates. Both were men of high character 
and ability ; yet neither was equal to pursuing finther the 
master’s system in all its aspects. Speusippus, indeed, is 
reported ultimately to have rejected the Platonic theory of 
Ideas, to devote himself mainly to the less abstract pursuit 
of scientific classification. Xenocrates attempted to explain 
, the Platonic metaphysics by the use of a mystic theory of 
numbers m which the number, three, was predicated of the 
Deity. His strange speculations met with little recogmtion, 
chiefly perhaps because they were subjected to a searching 
and highly destructive criticism by Aristotle. 


§ 8. ARISTOTLE 

Aristotle, the most eminent of Plato’s pupils, was born at 
Stagirus in Chalcidice. His father, Niconiachus, for a time held 
the appointment of physician to the Macedonian court. His 
keen interest in biology later in life may thus owe its origin 
at least in part to his early environment, just as Nicomachus 
connection with the rulers of Macedonia may have contributed 
to Aristotle’s appointment to become the tutor of Alexander. 
Moreover, Aristotle’s early life, spent in a Greek polls sur- 
rounded by non-Hellenic tribes, was perhaps responsible for 
the keen understanding that he subsequently showed for 
comparative anthropology. In his eighteenth year (367) 
Aristotle came to Athens. There he spent the next two 
decades first as a pupil, later as a teacher, in the Platonic 
Academy. The twelve years after Plato’s death were spent 
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partly in travel, partly in Slacedonia as Alexander s mentor. 
When Aristotle at last came back to Athens in 335 or 334 
he founded a philosophic school of his own. There he was 
extremely active in teaching and writing imtU the news of 
Alexander’s death arrived in the summer of 323. It was the 
signal for a strong outburst of anti-Macedonian feeling, so 
that the former tutor of the dead king deemed it more prudent 
to retire to Euboea. There he died less than a year later. 

Of Aristotle’s enormous Uterary output only a fraction 
survives. All the works that were intended for a larger pubhc 
have perished save the short treatise on the Athenian con- 
stitution. The very substantial Aristotelian corpus that has 
come down to us is made up of his lecture notes, either in the 
form in which he himsplf left them at his death or else in a 
revised form published subsequently by one or other of his 
disciples. It was natmral and inevitable that the man who 
spent twenty years of his life in the Academy should be at 
first a Platonist. The growth of Aristotle’s mind, the process 
by which he gradually drew away, and finally aU but com- 
pletely emancipated himself, from the fundamental doctrines 
of his master, is a problem that is still only partially solved. 
Specialists in Aristotehan thought would distinguish three 
stages in the evolution of his philosophy. His earhest views, 
so far as they can now be recovered, were still deeply mflu- 
enced by Plato. In the middle stage the bond with his teacher 
has become extremely loose, while in the maturest ph^e of 
his thinking the rupture with Platonism seemed to him at 
least to be complete and irrevocable. There was, moreover, 
a fundamental difference in temperament and intellectual 
approach between the two men. Where Plato was endowed 
with a poetic imagination and insight and was in ^sence the 
creative artist, Aristotle had the severely analytic mind of 
the scientist, who is happiest when he is amassing data, that 
is to saj*^, empirical facts. Aristotle’s imique unportance is 
due partly to his own fundamental contributions to sever 
branches of human knowledge, partly to the fact that he was 
the first to devise a wellnigh complete philosophical systern 
which included all that could then be known of the physical 
world as well as the realm of the mind. His works, in short, 
lor the first time provided men ivith an encyclopaedia that 
was the product of one mind and in which each branch of 
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knowledge fitted into its place os part of a single philosophic 
whole. His scientific method consisted of three stages : to 
collect and test all current opinions or, in the case of the 
physical sciences, all available dala; by induction to formulate 
a hypothesis or general law from the collection of particulars; 
and, thirdly, by deduction to apply the general law to par- 
ticular instances. If at times he was unable to apply his 
method more than partially, this was not the fault of his 
system but of the relatively backward character of scientific 
observation and experiment. 

He was the creator of formal logic, developed out of the 
dialectic method of Plato. The Organon is a collection of 
treatises setting forth the various parts of the science of 
reasoning, from an enumeration of the heads of predication 
(KaT>ryopiat) to an analysis of the syllogism, from an investi- 
gation of propositions to a classification of fallacies. In all 
essentials the system elaborated by Aristotle has not been 
superseded to this day. Once the student has grasped the 
processes of rational thinking, but then only, Aristotle would 
lead him on to the study of his philosophic system. He would 
divide It into three branches, each aiming at a specific pur- 
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ngaiu with spcciul reference to the problem of education he 
observes : “ Jiut it is didicidt to get from youth up a right 
training for virtue if one has not been brought up under 
right laws ; for to live temperately ami hardily is not pleasant 
to most people, especially when they arc young. For this 
reason their nurture and oecupatiojjs should be fixed by Law, 
for they will not be painful when they have become cus- 
tomary."^ Virtue aims at a mean between two extremes 
and is thus defined by Aristotle : " Virtue is a state of 
cluirneter concerned with choice, lying in a mean, i.«r. the 
mean, relative to us ; this being determined by a rational 
principle, and by that principle by which the man of practical 
wisdom would determine it."^ Virtues and vices arc 
evaluated more ns they affect society than as they influence 
the individual, so that to Aristotle the civic virtues come 
first in any comparative estimate. The modern student of 
ethics is conscious of a certain limitation in Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of the subject, since the inquiry is almost wholly con- 
fined to morality in its external aspects. Virtue and vice 
arc distinguished according to their outward effect on the 
individual and his associates. There is no discussion of duty 
ns such nor of the inward faculty by which man is guided 
in discerning good from evil. Though the opening chapters 
in the third book of the Nicomachcan Ethics contain an 
investigation of the voluntary and involuntary moral virtues 
we miss a treatment of the will itself. Aristotle’s avowed 
purpose was to determine what, in the liglit of man’s nature 
and environment, was the most desirable plan of life. The 
fair critic will bear in mind this self-imposed limitation of 
the philosopher on the scope of his subject and will not expect 
an investigation of those aspects of moral science that have 
developed out of Christian theology and ethics. Aristotle 
placed first the intellectual virtues, at tlie licad of wliich he 
put speculative wisdom, and the moral virtues second. 
These last include, for instance, courage, liberality, magna- 
nimity, and justice, and their importance in Aristotle’s eyes 
proceeds from the circumstance that we have already noted, 
that he tends to think of man not so much as an individual 
as a social being. 

The Politics in its surviving form is a composite work 

» Ariat., Eth. Nic., llSOaCl, » Ib., llOObSO, 
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Sparta, save that the Spartan system, as it worked in prac- 
tice, seemed to him too narrow in its aims. Of supreme 
interest arc too long sections in which he classifies and 
analyses constitutions. There particularly it is clear that 
we are confronted with an earlier (semi-Platonic) and a later 
body of opinions. In the earlier sclicmc, besides three perfect 
forms of government, by the one (monarchy), by the few 
(aristocracy), and by the many (commonwealth), wc arc 
introduced to tlircc perversions, tyranny, oligarchy, and 
democracy. Each of these is better or worse in proportion 
as it is better or "worse suited to the nature and position of 
the people. But in his later classification Aristotle avoids 
any such hard-and-fast systcmatizjition. Instead, he passes 
in review a great many varieties of constitution and illus- 
trates his theories by constant reference to historical c.vamples. 
Since he supervised the publication of monograplis on no less 
than one hundred and fifty-eight ancient constitutions, his 
generalizations, based on this vast accumulation of data, arc 
exceptionally valuable. This is true also of the passages in 
which he inquires into the amscs of political faction and 
stasis. 

No inquiry into the art of the drama is more penetrating 
than the Poetics and none has had a more lasting influence 
on this branch of literature. Similarly his manual on rhetoric 
is the most scientific treatment of the subject that antiquity 
has bequeathed to us. Even Jus scientific ^v'orks, more 
especially those on biology, though they have long since been 
superseded, were epoch-making in their day and arc still 
mentioned with respect by those modern scientists who have 
taken the trouble to peruse them. “ Nullum fere scribendi 
genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.”^ 

' Thaw words, which tvro froquontly misquoted, occur on tho epitaph of 
Oliver Goldsmith, composed by Ur. Johnson, 
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GREEK RELIGION 

§ 1. THE STATE EEUGION 

T he official religion in the classical Greek world was 
essentially a contraet between men and the gods. 
The religion of the family, the elan, and the state 
was a matter of rites and ceremonies performed at fixed times 
and according to an accepted form. If men gave to the gods 
their due in prayer and sacrificial offerings, then the super- 
natural powers might be reasonably expected to do their 
part in helping and protecting their human petitioners. 
Conformity to the state religion was expected of those persons 
who held official positions ; and it was the rule amongst the 
rank and file of citizens, but there is nothing to show that 
it was exacted or that failure to participate in the more 
important cults was punished. The few recorded cases of 
prosecutions for impiety occurred at a time of popular excite- 
ment or war hysteria, when a scapegoat was needed to allay 
the fears of the masses, or else were the result of political 
mtrigue. To the former category may be assigned the trials 
of Protagoras and Diagoras and of the Hermocopids, to 
the latter the indictments of Anaxagoras, Alcibiades, and 
Socrates. But it should be noted that in the former also 
questions of pohtics were involved. 

The intellectual movements of the fifth century undoubtedly 
did much to xmdermine old beliefs. The difference in attitude 
between the older and the yoimger generation is brought 
vividly before us if we contrast conservative minds, like 
Herodotus and Aeschylus, with thorough-going rationalists 
like Thucydides and Emripides. Nevertheless it would be 
difficult to maintain the thesis that the changing attitude 
towards the gods or, as in the case of the physicist and 
atomist philosophers, towards natmal phenomena, appreciably 

46X 
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affected the mass of the population in Attica or elsewhere. 
The ordinary people continued as before to observe the 
prescribed forms of family worship, to take their part in 
the state festivals, and even to accept and perpetuate the 
superstitions which their fathers and grandfathers had 
beheved. Aristophanes might raise a laugh by making fun 
of soothsayers in the Birds or treating Dionysus with thorough 
disrespect in the Frogs ; Euripides might represent Heracles 
in the Alcestis with no semblance of heroic, let alone divine, 
stature. The very audience which had applauded the wit 
of the poets on one day would on the next sacrifice to 
Heracles in due form or seek to ascertain the future with the 
help of Bacis* oracles. Still more could an old-established cidt 
weather even a heavy storm. Apollo of Delphi may have 
been temporarily imder a cloud for “ medizing ” in 480, but 
the credit of the Delphic sanctuary and oracle was not long 
impaired. Greek religion, if we except a few mystery cults, 
offered little or nothing to satisfy either the spiritual or the 
emotional craving which other religions have at least partially 
assuaged. But the inner life of the average Greek is to us 
a sealed book. If he was not an initiate of the Mysteries, 
as many were, we may suppose that he gained some satis- 
faction that was more than merely artistic from the various 
forms of art — sculpture, architecture, and the drama — that 
were pressed into the service of rehgion. In the sense that 
some formal act was done or prayer was uttered, religion can 
be said to have permeated the public and even the private 
hfe of the Greeks. But there never existed a priestly caste, 
still less was there any powerful hierarchy, such as was 
familiar in the Oriental kingdoms of the Near and Middle 
East. The sacra of the family, be it a sacrifice and prayer 
at the family hearth or the poiuing of a libation before 
sitting down to meat, were performed by the head of the 
family. The formal rites that preceded most public acts 
were carried out by the presiding magistrate or by persons 
whom he had designated for the duty. At meetings of the 
Athenian assembly not only were the proceedings opened 
by prayer and sacrifice, but the heralds pronoimced formal 
curses on any speaker who should intentionally deceive the 
people. In Teos the magistrates each year uttered prescribed 
imprecations against any one who should plot against the- 
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state or against its individual members.^ Priests or priestesses 
were in charge of the temples. Occasionally tenure of a 
particular priesthood was hereditary in one family. At 
Athens, for instance, the priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus and 
the priestess of Athena Polias were always taken from the 
family of the Eteobutadae. Such survivals of the days when 
the control of the state religion, like that of the government, 
was the exclusive privilege of an aristocratic minority, were 
probably few in classical times. At Athens, and probably 
elsewhere, especially in the democratic cities, most priest- 
hoods were fiUed in a manner similar to that used for appoint- 
ing the lesser magistrates. Most of the Athenian priests were 
appointed by sortition out of a number of previously selected 
candidates. During their temne of a priesthood the incum- 
bents received certain perquisites from the sacrifices and 
sometimes a small salary as well.- The rehgious head of the 
Athenian state was the King archon, that is to say a senior 
magistrate, not a priest. The appointment of committees 
or functionaries to deal with particular festivals was in the 
hands of the assembly or, in some cases, of the Council of 
Five Hundred. No new cult, whether Greek or foreign, 
could be officially started on Athenian soil without the 
approval of the people, whose authority held good wherever 
Athens was in control politically. Thus from the middle of 
the fifth century to 404 the sanctuaries on Delos were 
administered by an Athenian committee of a/M^iicrvovei. 
It was by orders of the ecclesia, acting on oracular advice, 
that a formal pinification of the island was carried out in 
426-425.3 After the formation of the Second Athenian 
Confederacy Athenian influence again predominated in the 
Cyclades and the temples of Delos again passed under 
Athenian control.'* Another instructive instance, somewhat 
later in date, of official direction is furnished by the case 
of the Amphiaraus cult in Oropus. "When this border-town, 
after having changed hands several times during the course 

» Tod 23. 

’ Tho priestess of Athena Kike was paid fifty drachmao a month. 

Cf. Tod 40 and 73. 

’ Cf. Tod 54 and 83 ; Thucydides, HI, 104. 

* H.-H. 104. Tho assumption that Athens censed to control the DeUan 
cults after 403 is in itself very probable. But tho inscription (II.-H. 83) 
sometimes invoked to prove tliis is too fragmentary and obscure to bo of 
much value as evidence. 
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of two centuries, finally reverted to Athens about 388, the 
management of the shrine and oracle of the hero and of 
the four-yearly festival in his honour was taken over by the 
ecclesia and boule.^ 

The state took cognizance of all offences against religion 
and exacted retribution from the culprit, from the condign 
punishment of homicide, which brought pollution on the 
coimtry, or sacrilege, to the levying of fines on persons who 
pastured animals or committed a nuisance on temple-lands. - 
The administration of the four Panhellenic games was vested 
in the political power that controlled the territory where the 
celebration took place. On the other hand, there is at least 
one well-attested instance of inter-state action in a matter 
of religion. When the house of Apollo at Delphi was 
destroyed by an earthquake or by fire c. 872, the building of 
a new temple was defrayed in part from the treasiue of the 
god, partly by contributions from aU over the Greek world. 
The control of this international fund was entrusted to a 
board of “ temple-builders ” (vaovoiol) whose duty it was 
to supervise the spending of the money by the Delphic 
council. As the extant inscriptions show, the board was 
made up of appointees from various Greek cities, although 
Delphi itself always had some representatives of its own.® 
There appears to have been no diminution during the 
fifth and fourth centuries in the popularity of oracles. There 
were many lesser oracular seats in addition to those few — 
Delphi, Dodona, Branchidae near l\Iiletus — whose importance 
was PanheUenic. The consultants, as in earlier times, include 
state governments as well as individuals. The development 
of scientific medicine did not seriously impair the cult of 
Asclepius. At Epidaiuus, the chief centre of his worship on 
the Greek mainland, incubation was extensively practised, 
and, to judge from oflBcial records, many miraculous cures 
were effected.* The worship of Asclepius had been officially 
introduced into Attica c. 420, but no accounts of the medical 
side of the Athenian cult have survived. At Piraeus certain 


^ SyU., 287. a /6td., 086. 

* Ibid., 230 S. A port of one inscription is reproduced in H.-H. 129. 

Cf. Syll., 1168—1169. These inscriptions were carved in the last quarter 
of the fourth century, but they list cures occurring over a number of 
y^rs. See generally R. Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen von Epidattroa 
(Leipzig, 1931). 
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other divinities were associated with Asclepius in the rites, 
and even the temple dogs were regarded as sacrosanct.^ 

§ 2. HEUGIOUS FESTIVALS 

The better known festivals of Greece were all deeply 
rooted in the past and in the main their development had 
been completed before the end of the sixth century. ^ Some 
had begim as purely local celebrations, but already at an 
early date, by the admission of visitors or participants from 
other Greek areas, had taken on a national or PanheUenic 
character. Such were the Olympian, Isthmian, and Nemean 
Games. Other festivals were from the first attended by 
groups of tribes or city-states who had formed a religious 
league for the common worship of some divinity. The 
institution of the Pythian Games was the act of the Amphic- 
tionic League, the only one of these religious federations that 
is much heard of during the classical period. Many of the others 
seem, nevertheless, to have continued an obscure existence 
into the Hellenistic Age. The most striking, as well as the 
best attested, feature in the history of the Greek festivals 
during the fifth and fourth centuries is the manner in which 
the leading Athenian celebrations changed their character. 
Before the Persian Wars the Panathenaea, the Greater 
Dionysia, and even the Eleusinia had little interest for any 
Greek who lived outside Attica. Before the death of Pericles 
aU three were attended by visitors from all parts of the Greek 
world. Incidentally this circumstance is but another aspect 
of the close connexion between the state religion and politics. 
Similarly, one result of the political rehabilitation of the 
Argives towards the middle of the fifth century was that they 
arrogated to themselves the presidency of the Nemean Games 
that had hitherto been exercised by the people of Cleonae. 
Had Athens after the repulse of Xerxes remained a polis of 
the second or third rank, it is probable that her festivals 
would have appealed to few save her own citizens. In the 
case of her dependencies Athens, having become an imperial 
state, actually stipulated that they participate in the Athenian 
celebrations by sending contributions. The colonists at Brea 

1 SyU., lOiO. 

1 For the earlier history of soma of these festivals see Volume I of this 
History. 

30 
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undertook to despatch offerings both to the Panathenaea and 
to the Greater Dionysia.^ Some ten years before the people 
of Erythrae had undertaken similar obligations. Finally, in 
425-424 contributions for the Panathenaea were requisitioned 
from all the tributaries of Athens, who in this respect were 
put on the same footing as Athenian colonists. “ 

The rest of the Greek Avorld was under no obligation to 
attend or patronize Athenian festivals. That it did so 
voluntarily was the reward reaped by Pericles, his associates, 
and successors who beautified Athens with new temples, 
enlarged the ieleslerion at Eleusis, and added new features to 
the festivals themselves. The full magnificence of the Greater 
Panathenaea, as held every four years, had been immor- 
talized in the Rieze of the Parthenon. It Avas at Pericles’ 
instigation that the Odeum Avas built at Athens, and in it 
Avere held the musical contests that from his day formed an 
important featme of that festival. About the same time 
were introduced the Lesser Mysteries held at Agrae, a suburb 
of Athens on the Hissus. Thereafter they formed a pre- 
liminary exercise to the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis. An 
inscription from the year 416-416 shoAvs hoAV at that time the 
Athenians Avere striving to Avin the same international support 
for Eleusis that they had already in a large measme achieved 
for the Panathenaea. For Athenian citizens and for the 
subjects of Athens the payment of first-fruits for the El eusinian 
sanctuary was compxilsory. But other Greek cities Avere 
invited at the same time to shoAV their generosity and venera- 
tion for a cult that Avas all but unique by making similar 
gifts. ^ The Greater Dionysia OAA'ed their Avide appeal to the 
phenomenal development of the Attic drama in the fifth 
century. 

The love of the Greeks for religious celebrations, Avhich 
brought together large concourses of people, was deeply 
rooted. At Athens seventy days in the year Avere given over 
to public festivals. From time to time additions Avere made 

^ Tod 44, lines 11-12. i ihid. 20, lines 1-4. 

i6id. 74. For the date see AV. B. Dinemoor, The Archons of Athene. 338. 
ihe older laew that the inBcription, antedates the Peloponnesian AVer and 
1 ostratea the imperialism of Pericles may now bo discarded, although E. J. 
Bonner of Athenian Democracy, 159) stiU adheres to it. But the only 

reterenro that he gives is to an article published by Foucart in 1880. For the 
older theories in general see Tod's commentary. 
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to a list that was already long. We have already referred 
to the quadrennial Amphiarea at Oropus, held in the fourth 
year of each Olympiad, and distinguished by games and a 
procession in the hero’s honour. Although our information 
concerning festivals in other parts of the HeUenie world is 
exceedingly scanty, it is probable that they were as numerous 
in other cities as they were in Athens. Nor is there anything 
to show that important celebrations peculiar to Dorian states 
in general, or to Sparta in particular, like the Hyacinthia, 
Carneia, and Gymnopaidia, were different in the classical 
period from what they had been in the seventh or the sixth 
centuries. In any event such accounts of these ceremonies 
as survive are, without exception, preserved in post-classical 
■writers. 


§ 3. ilYSTEREES AND FOREIGN CULTS 

Just as many festivals and games varied in character from 
the small and simple festa of no more than local appeal to 
national meetings to which all Greek cities sent delegates, so 
too the number of mystery cults was exceedingly great, but 
only a very few attracted devotees from a wide area. Before 
the end of the fifth century the Eleusinia occupied the first 
place in popular estimation. The general arrangements for 
the various ceremonies which lasted eight or nine days were 
the responsibility of the Bling archon, supported by a board 
of assessors {hrifj.e\rrral). The chief religious offices con- 
nected -with the cult were hereditary in two families, the 
Emnolpidae and Kerykes. The preliminary rites, lustrations, 
and processions, and the final initiation seem to have been 
the same in the days of Pericles or Demosthenes as they had 
been imder Peisistratus. The only real innovation was the 
institution of the Lesser Mysteries at Agrae. They were held 
early in the year, about six months before the Eleusinia, 
which took place in the autumn. Moreover, it became a rule 
that no one could be initiated at Eleusis who had not first 
been initiated in Agrae. As in the case of the national games, 
so for the Eleusinia a sacred truce was proclaimed throughout 
the Greek world to enable Greeks from all parts to take part 
in the holy rites of Demeter and Core. Next in importance 
to the Eleusinia came the Mysteries in honour of the Cabiri. 
The headquarters of this cult was on Samothrace, but the 
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worship of these natxire divinities is attested for various other 
areas, notably for Thebes, where the earhest remains of a 
Cabirion go back to the sixth century. During the classical 
period the Samothracian Mysteries seem to have been over- 
shadowed by those of Eleusis, for it can hardly be a pure 
accident that nearly aU the evidence about them belongs to 
the Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman eras. Like the Eleusinia, 
the Mysteries at Samothrace appear to have satisfied the 
emotional and spiritual yearning of the initiate and to have 
held out to him, as reward for a pure fife on earth, happiness 
in the hereafter. 


Orphism, which before the close of the sixth century had 
provided some of the esoteric doctrines for the Pythagorean 
brotherhoods in the West, had its adherents in the rest of 
the Hellenic world. Its devotees formed private associations 
of their own, for Orphism did not attain recognition as a state 
rehgion. Many of its adherents belonged to the lower strata 
of society, it was especially popular with women, and its 
practices often became overlaid with elements borrowed firom 
eastern cults. Hence it is not surprising that both Plato 
and Demosthenes expressed a disapproval that was probably 
felt by a majority of their coimtrymen. In short it may be 
suspected that, side by side with the genuine and high-minded 
adherents of true Orphic teaching, there were many others 
who, under the name of Orphic initiates, indulged their fancy 
for orgiastic rites and magical hocus-pocus. 

In the Greek homeland, in view of the multipHcity of 
genuine Hellenic cults, the acceptance by individuals or by 
states of non-Hellenic, that is barbarian or Oriental rites, 
was meyitably slow before the age of Alexander when aU 
changed by the opening-up of the Near and 
» ^ Minor, however, the age-old proximity 

o non ^enic peoples had sometimes affected the rehgious 
b^efs and ritual practised in the Greek cities. The Ephesian 
Artemis had more of the characteristics of an Asiatic mother- 
goddess than of Apollo’s virgin sister. What few Oriental 
nf example, in Athens, before the close 

centi^ owed their estabhshment at, least in 

worclii’ti slaves or to resident ahens. The 

bvfnr<^fT^ ciidis, a Thracian goddess, though introduced 

y m time received official recognition. The, deity 
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was identified with Axtemis or Hecate and her festival, the 
Bendideia, held in the Piraeus, seems at least in the fourth 
century to have been attended by the whole population. 
More often these extraneous cults thrived more or less under- 
groimd, tolerated but not sanctioned by the government. 
Such were the rites paid to the Thracian Cotytto, to the 
Ph^gian mother-goddess, who in time became identified with 
Rhea, a divinity recognized by the state, to the Anatohan 
Adonis, and to the Phrygian Sabazios. 

It is interesting to note from unequivocal examples how the 
ecclesia might be swayed on occasion by purely material 
interests to authorize the introduction of a foreign cult. It 
was a principle of Athenian policy that no metic or foreigner 
might own landed property in Attica, unless granted this 
privilege by the people. In 882-381 an application by 
merchants from Citiiun in Cyprus was favourably considered, 
and the ecclesia voted a grant of land on which these Citians 
were at liberty to erect a shrine to the Cyprian Aphrodite. 
The same inscription that records this decree also informs us 
that a similar grant had been made on some earlier occasion 
to Egyptian worshippers of Isis.^ The motion before the 
assembly was proposed by Lycurgus himself. Clearly the 
action of the Athenians was determiued, not by any religious 
motive, but by the wish to be gracious to a part of the foreign 
population in Attica that was valuable for promoting Athenian 
trade. One other example may be given. The oracle of 
Ammon at Siwah had long been famihar to the Greeks and 
had occasionally been consulted by travellers from Greek 
larif^H as early as the fifth century, if not before. At some 
date prior to 388 the worship of A mm on had been officially 
sanctioned in Athens. We may guess that Alexander’s well- 
advertised visit to the oracle in the Libyan desert did much 
to make the cult more widely known among the Greeks. 


» Syll., 2S0. 


» Jbid., 281 and 1029. 
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SOURCES AND AUTHORITIES FOR THE PERIOD, 
478 TO 323 B.c. 

(a) Literary texts , — ^For three-quarters of the period from 478 
to 323 B.c. there survive virtually contemporary accounts in the 
History of Thucydides and in the Ilellenica, Anabasis, and some 
minor writings by Xenophon. But the treatment or the space 
accorded to different parts of the whole epoeh is far from uniform. 
Thucydides work was planned as a detailed narrative of the 
Second Peloponnesian War (431—104) ; but it was nevcj; completed 
and breaks off in the year 411. In the opening book the historian 
provides the reader with a brief review of Greek history from 
470 to 432, and also analyses in detail the ultimate causes of the 
Peloponnesian War as well as the political and military events 
and diplomatic conversations that immediately preceded the out- 
break of hos^tics. Xenophon’s works cover the years from 411 
to 362, but in a very uneven fasliion, the treatment of the last 
decade especially being much briefer than of the earlier period. 
A discovery of some importance was made knovm in 1907, when 
^ historical work describing the early years of the 
centi^ were deciphered on a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus. 
Xhey deal m considerable detail with Greek affairs in 896-895 

® They provide completely new 

formation about some matters previously very obscure— for 
^anee, the democratic revolution in Rhodes at this time and 
of Boeotiun Confederacy at the beginning 

Persia and the ^ relations behveen 

the naiTAtiVo p v from, and m some respects corrects, 

mmfo ^nlv The history, of which these frag- 

fr ^ evidently on a large scale, but 

comnfote^oV covered b^ the 

^ the author known; for none of the 

and.Daimachus of Cratippus, 

serious objections /uggested-is free from 

Ephorus not lona nfr certainty is that 

-k- composing his 
.r weece. Uf historical works composed at a later 
470 
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date the fullest is the world history of Diodorus {circa 80 b.c.). 
Books 11 to 17, covering the whole of our period, are preserved 
in their entirety. Their value, when all allowance has been made 
for the uncritical method of Diodorus and his carelessness in 
arrangement and chronology, depends upon the character of his 
sources, although these cannot always be determined with cer- 
tainty. But much of his information is drawn from fourth-centiuy 
writers now lost, especially from Ephorus.^ 

Fifteen of the Lives composed by Plutarch {circa a.d. 100) are 
devoted to statesmen and soldiers of the fifth and fourth centuries 
(Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, 
Lysander, AgesUaus, Pelopidas, Artaxerxes, Dion, Timoleon, 
Demosthenes, Alexander the Great, Phocion). They are brief 
biographies, and their author was writing with a moral purpose. 
As he himself observes : 

And the most glorious exploits do not always furnish us with 
the clearest discoveries of virtue or vice in men ; sometimes a 
matter of less moment, an expression or a jest, informs us better 
of their characters and inclinations, than the most famous sieges, 
the greatest armaments, and the bloodiest battles whatsoever. 
{Life of Alexander, ch. 1.) 

In consequence, anecdotes aboimd in the Lives, many being 
probably or certainly apocryphal. The chronology is often con- 
fused, and there is a lack of critical treatment of the somces. 
Nevertheless, just as each generation of readers, from Plutarch’s 
own time down to the present, has been charmed by these inimit- 
able pen-portraits, so the historical student will meet with sub- 
stantial material not foimd elsewhere to supplement his picture 
of the classical Greek world. Some of Plutarch’s sources, now no 
longer extant, were reliable accounts contemporary with the events 
related. Such, for instance, was the history of the Syracusan 
Plulistus. It may be added that many of the Lives supplement 
one another, when indeed they do not reproduce some of the same 
material. This is the case, for example, with portions of the Lives 
of Pericles and Cimon, or those of Nicias and Alcibiades. 

Little of value can be gleaned from the brief biographies of 
Themistocles, Alcibiades, and some other promment figures in 
Greek history by the Roman writer Cornelius Nepos {circa 40 n.c.), 
nor yet from the anecdotes of famous personages in the Varia 
Historia of Aelian {circa a.d. 220). For the history of the western 
Greeks, apart from the Athem'an invasion of Sicily in 415-413 

A new edition with commentary by F. Jacoby of the fragmonta of the 
Greek historians is in process of publication with the title, Dh Fragmtnls 
dcr gricchischen Eistorikfr, 
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narrated in masterly fashion in the sixth and seventh books of 
Thucydides’ Hisiory, ^vc depend on Diodorus and on Plutarch s 
Lives o£ Dion and Tiinolcon. Diodorus, supplemented by 
Plutarch’s biography of Artaxerxes, is also our informant about 
the relations between Persia and the Greeks from the Rtnce of 
Antalcidas (380) to the advent of Alexander tlic Great. I'or the 
rise of Maeedon and the career of Philip 11 the surviving material 
is sadly insuflicicnt ; the loss of 1 hcopompus Philippica is 
especially to be deplored. As it is. wc arc obliged to depend 
mainly on the inexact narrative of Diodorus and on the hosti c 
utterances of Philip’s great opponent. Demosthenes. The com- 
mentary on certain public speeches of that orator by Didyraus 
{circa 30 B.C.) is occasionally helpful. By far the most reliable 
account of ^iVlcxandcr’s military achievements is contained in the 
seven books of the Anabasis of Alexander by ^Wrian {circa a.d. 
160) ; for the imtcr, liimsclf a man of some military experience, 
made full use of the diaries of .fVlcxundcr’s general Ptolemy and 
of other contemporary material. The History of Alexander by the 
Roman Quintus Curtius {circa a.d. 73) and to a great c.\tent 
Plutarch’s biography of the conqueror reproduce the noi'clistic, 
quosi-lcgcndary accounts of Alexander which began to 
currency even before his death, and which Clitarchus, writing 
some decades later, particularly helped to perpetuate and to 


augment. 

Judiciously used, the speeches of the Attic Orators are a most 
precious quarry for the student of fourth-century history. It 
\vill be obvious, however, that the political harangues of Lysias, 
Aeschines, and Demosthenes, and, in a somewhat less degree, the 
deliberative discourses of Isocrates, are all cx parte statements. 
Hence the authors’ accounts and interpretations of historical 
occurrences, and especially of the actions and motives of their 
, political opponents, must be received with due reser\'ations. 
Even in the solitary instance where the utterances of opposing 
speakers in the same cause celebrc have survived, to wit, the 
speeches of Aeschines and of Demosthenes on the embassy sent 
to Philip in 840, the historic truth is often difficult to disentangle. 
The forensic speeches, too, are in the highest degree important 
for the economic and social history of their time. But again the 
modem reader must never forget that he is viewing only one side 
of a disputed ease. 

For constitutional and institutional questions, especially at 
Athens, the treatise written by an unknoivn writer of oligarchic 
sympathies about the year 480 b.c., which is preserved amongst 
the works of Xenophon, is of some interest ; but the outstanding 
work in this field is Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. In those 
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Abacaenum, 289 n, 

Abdera, 164, 197, 239 
Abydoa, 161, 164, 186, 294 
Acanthus, 189 

Acamania, 39, 80, 91-3, 96-7, 98, 186, 
191, 266 

Achaea, 44, 40, 80, 101, 236, 237, 238, 
262, 266 
Achaemenes, 17 
Aoraephia, 308 

Aoragaa, 64, 69-60, 62-3, 64, 66, 
267-8. 269, 273, 288, 379 
Ada, 297 

Adranum, 280, 288, 289 n. 

Acgina, 36, 44, 78, 82, 186, 384, 394 
Aegospotami, 169, 160 
Aeneas Taotioua, 336, 337 
Aenus, 263 

Aeschines, 244, 246, 246, 249, 261, 
266, 326, 433-4 
Aeschylus, 32-3, 414-16 
Aesop, 409 
Aethalia, 66 
Aetna (Catana), 69, 01 
Aetna (Inessa), 63, 64, 270, 283 
Aetolia, 39, 91, 96-8, 327, 371 
Agoriate, 33 
Agathon, 220 

Agesilaus, succeeds to throne, 176 ; 
campsiigns in Asia Minor, 176—6, 
177 ; returns to Greece, 182 ; con- 
quers at Coronea, 182 ; campaign 
in Acamania, 186 ; blockades 
Phliua, 188 ; his anti-Theban 
policy, 190, 193, 201 ; fails to 
recover Thebes, 193 ; invades 
Boeotia again, 196—6 ; organises 
defence of Beiconia, 206 ; enters 
service of Ariobarzanes, 214 ; 
defends Xiaconia, 217 ; admired by 
Xenophon, 426-7 
Ageaipolis, 187, 189, 330 
Agisn, 120-3, 141, 149, 163, 161, 176 
Agis m, 323-4 
Agoracritus, 398 
Agora tus, 103 
Agrae, 466, 467 
Agyrrhius, 362 
Alaesa, 289 n. 

Alcamenea, 398 
Alcetas, 198, 279 

31 


AJoibiades, early training of, 118, 
448 ; elected atrategus, 118 ; anti- 
Spartan policy, 119, 120 ; leads 
expedition to Argos, 121 ; votes 
for death of Melians, 124 ; urges 
expedition to Sicily, 128 ; prose- 
cuted for impiety, 129, 130, 461 ; 
proceeds to Sicily, 128, 364 ; his 
strategy, 130 ; escapes to Sparte, 
130 ; advises Spartans, 132 ; sails 
for Chios, 142-3 ; flies to Tis^- 
phemes, 144; communicates with 
Athenians and is recalled, 146, 
147, 148 ; confirmed as atrategus, 
161 ; in Propontis, 163 ; recovers 
Chalcedon and Byzantium, 164 ; 
returns to Athens, 166 ; made 
commander-in-chief, 166 ; dis- 
obeyed by subordinate, 168 ; goes 
into exile, 166 ; warns At h e ni a n s 
at Aegospotami, 169 ; flies to 
Phamabazus and is extradited and 
killed by Lysander, 164 ; estimate 
of, 118 

Aloidas, 88, 94 
Alcmaeonidae, 33, 423 
Alexander I, 30, 60 
Alexander I T, 2 11, 212 
Alexander 1 1 1 (the Great), early 
training of, 292 ; at Chaeronea, 
269 ; quarrels with father, 202-3 ; 
accession and first cEunpaigns, 293 ; 
suppresses Greek rising, 293-4 ; 
victory at Granious, 290 ; _ con- 
quers western Asia, 296— 8 ; victor 
at Issus, 298-9 ; annexes Syria 
and Egypt, 299-301 ; marches to 
Tigris, 301-2 ; victory at Gauga- 
mela, 302-3 ; conquers Media and 
Persis, 303-6 ; campaigns in 
central Asia, 306-9 ; invades 
Punjab and Swat, 309-11 ; defeats 
Poms, 311-12 ; marches to Beas, 
313 ; returns to Patala, 313—14 ; 
sends Craterus to west, 314 ; 
mnrcticq through Gedrosia, 316 ; 
returns to Babylon, 316 ; sup- 
presses mutiny, 316 ; decrees 
recall of exiles, 327; death of, 
317 ; as an administrator, 320-2 ; 
his relation to Greeu states, 293-4, 


481 
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200, 322-7 ; aims and poreonality 
of, 318-20 ; logoncls aomit, 320 ; 
portrayed in art, 400, 102 
Alexander of Kpirua, 252, 203, 200 
Alexander of Phorno, 211,212,213,210 
Alexandrcschato, 307, 322 
Alexandria, 300 
Alexandria ad Caucasuni, 307 
Alexandria jVrachoton, 300, 322 
Alexandria jVreion, 322 
Alexia, 420 
Amadocua, 223, 230 
^Vmanua, 208 

iVmbraoia, 80, 01, 02, 07, 08, 255 
Amiaua, 51 
Ammon, 300, 400 
Amorgea, 142 

Amphiotionio League, 22, 233-1, 247, 
240, 250-7, 300, 405 
Amphilochiana, 02 

iVmphipolia, 100-10, 112, 114, 117, 
124, 220, 227, 321, 341 
jVmphiasa, 235, 257, 253 
Amphotorua, 301 

Amyntoa 111, 188-0, 200, 212, 221-2 
Amyntaa IV, 222, 203 
Amyntaa (general of Alexander III), 
310 

Amyrtaoua, 18 

Anactorium, 80, 08, 114, 110 

Anaxagoras, 72, 419, 437, 439, 401 

Anaxilaua, 57 

Ancona, 270 

Ancyra, 208 

Andocidea, 129, 431-2 

Androolcs, 140 

Andros, 44, 229 

Antalcidos, 183, 185-0 

Anthemua, 227 

Antioohua, 150 

Antipater, 292, 298, 323-4 

Antiphanea, 420 

Antiphon, 146, 140, 149, 431 

Antisthenos, 460 

Anytus, 106, 181, 368 

Aomoa (Pir-sar), 311, 340 

Aomoa (Toahkiirgon), 307 

Apelles (pointer), 402 

Apelles (Syroousan commander), 05 

Aphytis, 108 

Apollocrates, 284 

Apollodorua, 402 

Apollonia (Chaloidice), 189, 243 

ApoUonia (Epirus), 73 

Apulia, 404 

Arabitae, 316 

Aroobosia, 300 

Arbeit^ 303 

Arcadians, 24-6, 40, 206, 207-8, 
209-11, 210-17, 218, 249, 200, 
307-8, 371 
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Arccsuica, 314 
Archolaus, 188, 220-1, 338 
^Vrehidamua I, 20, 77 
Arehidamus II, 200, 4 17 
Archinua, 105 
Arcliytas, 272, 278, 283 
Areopagus, 31-2, 320 
Argaous, 223, 224 
Argilua, 100, 112 
Arginusao, 158-0, 341, 343 
Argos, ot war with Sparta, 24 ; 
dcatroya Myconao and Tiryna, 25 ; 
makes nllianco with Athena and 
Tlicaaalians, 34 ; makes treaty 
witli Sparta, 40 ; neutral in 
Peloponnesian war, 80 ; covets 
Spartan territory, 113 j joina anti- 
Spartan alliance, 117 ; at war with 
Sparta, 110-22 ; revolutions at, 
123, 205, 348 ; anti-Sporton policy 
of, 180; allionco with ilegalopolia, 

217, 238 ; relations with Philip H, 
240 ; friendly relations with 
Athena, 240, 250, 262 ; ormy of, 
331 

Aria, 305 

Ariobarzanca, 200, 214, 216, 304 
Aristous, 70 
Aristides, 5, 27-8 
Aristippus, 411, 450 
Ariatodicua, 33 

Aristophonea, 89, 117, 366, 408, 411, 
418, 419-20, 430, 402 
•iVristophon, 358 
Aristotolcs, 104 

Aristotle, 149, 292, 348, 410, 424, 
464-00 

Armenia, 172, 291 
Arrhnbaous, 109 
Arsites, 255 
Artabonios, 16-10 
Artabozus (circa 478), 3 
Artabazus {circa 350), 238, 255 
Artaxerxes I, 16-10, 17, 20, 29 
Artaxerxean, 109, 170, 171, 173, 174, 
184, 186-6, 200, 214, 229, 291 
Artaxerxes HI, 229, 232, 238, 291-2, 
295 

Artemisia, 232 
Arybbas, 263 
Asopius, 93 
Asposia, 72, 411 
Asaaceni, 311 
Asainarus, r., 139 
Asaos, 347, 391 
Aatacus (Acamania), 83, 93 
Astaous (Propontis), 61 
Aatyochus, 143, 160 
Atameus, 174, 347 
Athens, bead of the Delian Con- 
federacy, 6-7 ; prosecutes war 
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against Persia, 7, 8-9, 16-18, 19- 
20 ; converts Delian Confederacy 
into an empire, 10-16, 44-63 ; 
assists Sparta, 2^7 ; at war with 
Peloponnesian states, 34—40 ; 
makes truce with Sparta, 40 ; 
renews war and loses Boeotia, 42- 
3 ; concludes peace, 44 ; sends 
colonists to Thuria, 46, 70 ; makes 
alhance with Corcyra, 74—6 ; 
coerces Potidaea, 76-7 ; renews 
war with Peloponnesian League, 
77-8 ; resources of, 79-81 ; opera- 
tions in Peloponnese, 82-3, 99— 
103 ; coerces MytUene, 86-91 ; 
operates in north-western Greece, 
91-9 ; operates in Chaloidice, 107- 
13, 123 ; defeated in Boeotia, 
103-6 ; in financial difficulties, 91, 
106-7, 126, 141 ; makes peace with 
Sparta, 113-16 ; allied with Argos 
and others, 117-23 ; reduces 
Melos, 124—6 ; sends expeditions 
to Sicily, 126-39 ; at war with 
Sparta and Persia, 141-2, 163-60 ; 
capitulates, 161 ; joins anti- 
Spartan coalition, 180-3 ; naval 
activity of, 184-6, 190 ; forms 
aUiance with Thebes, 193 ; 
oiganiMS maritime league, 193-6 ; 
victorious at Naxos, 197 ; enlarges 
maritime league, 197-8, 200, 213- 
16 ; makes peace with Sparta, 201 ; 
makes alliance with Sparta against 
Thebes, 206-7 ; sends help to 
Sparta, 217 ; backs pretender to 
Slacedonian throne, 223-4 ; refuses 
alliance with Olynthus, 227 ; at 
war with Macedonia, 228, 229 ; at 
war with maritime allies, 228-32 ; 
helps Phooians at Thermopylae, 
237 ; further wars with Philip H, 
239-43 ; sends expedition to 
Olynthus, 243 ; initiates peace with 
Philip, 243-8 ; strained relations 
with Philip, 260-2, 263-4 ; renews 
war with him, 264-6 ; supports 
Thebes at Chneronea, 267, 200 ; 
joins League of Corinth, 260 ; sub- 
mits to Alexander, 294 ; receives 
Harpalus, 326 ; votes divine 
honours to Alexander, 327 ; 
military and naval organization 
of, 328-9, 331-2, 341—4 ; adminis- 
tration and government, 31-4, 140, 
146-62, 102-5, 351-60; financial 
organization, 300-5 ; alien and 
slave population of, 373-4, 375-6 ; 
trade and commerce, 378, 379-82, 
383, 385-6; art, 389-00, 391-2, 
395-9, 400-1, 401-2, 403-4; 


drama, 413-20 ; prose-writers, 
422-7, 430—4 ; philosophy, 447-60 
Attains, 262, 293 

Babylon, 170, 303, 316, 317, 321 
Bacohylides, 407, 413 
Bactra, 307, 310 
Baetria, 304, 306, 307 
Bagoas, 296 
Bendis, 469 
Berisades, 223, 224 
Bessus, 304, 307 

Boeotian League, renewal of, 37 ; 
disbanded by Athens, 38 ; recon- 
stituted, 42 ; joins Sparta against 
Athens, 80 ; victory at Delium, 
104-6 ; seizes Panaotiun, 114, 116, 
119 ; demands destruction of 
Athens, 161 ; disbanded by Sparta, 
190, 191 ; reconstituted by Thebes, 
197, 201 ; victory at Leuctra, 202- 
3 ; military strength of, 332 ; con- 
stitutional organization of, 368-9. 
See also Theb^ 

Boges, 7 
Bosporus, 386 
Bottioeans, 112 
Branchidae, 391, 464 
Brasidas, 103, 107-13, 114, 331 
Brea, 46, 466 
Bruttians, 290 
Byblus, 299 

Byzantium, 3, 4, 48, 49, 160, 163, 
184, 193, 216, 216, 229, 230, 231, 
232, 239, 263, 266-6, 339, 371 

Cabin, 467-8 
Cadmea, 190, 294 
Calamis, 397-8 
Cale Acte, 66 

Callias (Athenian officer), 76 
Collias (Athenian politician), 20 
Callias (mover of decree of 433), 361 
Collibius, 163 
Collippus, 440 

Collisthones, 296, 308-9 ; psoudo- 
Collisthenes, 321 
Callistratus, 210, 214, 368, 359 
Camorino, 63, 130, 132, 268, 273, 288 
Camirus, 177 
Campom'a, 68 
Companions, 267, 270 
Cappadocia, 296, 203 
Caidia, 228, 263-4 
Corduchi, 172 
Caria. 9, 15, 43, 291, 206 
Cormonia, 314, 315 
Corpathus, 170 n. 

Carthage, 51, 206-9, 273-6, 280, 285, 
280-3 

Caiystus, 10 
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Cnapioii Gutw, 305 
Catuim, 59, 03, 130, 131, 131, 138, 
270, 271, 280 
Catliaoi, 313 
Caulonio, 07, 00, 277 
Caunus, 177 
Cocryphaloia, 35 
Colaoimo, 297 
Conturipiio, 280 n. 

Coon, 215-10 

Cophullenia, 39, 83, 01, 05, 107 
CophaluH (Athonkm politician), 105 
CoplinluH (fathor of Lyuias), 379 
Cophisophon, 255 

Coraobloptcs, 223, 228, 230, 210. 210. 
253 


Cotriporia, 227 

Chnbriaa, 185, 103, 100, 230, 358 
Chaoronca, -12, 101-5, 258-9. 329, 
338, 308 

Chalcodon, 153, 151, 181 
Chaloidoua, 1-13 

Cbalcidio Loaffuo, 109, 188-0, 101, 
107, 212, 215, 221, 223, 227, 210-3. 
See aUo Olynthua 

Clmlois, 10, 43, 193, 252, 255, 259, 
201, 379 


Cbarca, 228, 230, 231,240, 243, 255,258 

Chormidos, 102 

Charoiadca, 120 

Charon, 192 

Choiriaophus, 172 

Choiron, ilaxims of, 409 

Chimoriuni, 75 

Chios, 0, 8, 48, 81, 83, 141, 142. 113, 
144, 157, 158, 150, 178, 181. 103, 
216, 220, 230, 231, 255, 250, 202, 
297, 323, 378 
Chorasmia, 307 
Chromius, 57, 59 
Chiysopohs, 153 
Cilicia, 208 


Cimolos, 201, 407 

Cimon,^ early life, 7 ; tokos part in 
fonnmg Confederacy of Delos, 6, 7 ; 
becomes generalissimo of Confed- 
eracy and takes Eion, 7 ; captures 
Scyros, 7-8 ; leads expedition to 
^la, 8-0 ; reduces Tliasos, 11 ; is 
impeached but acquitted, 30 • 
takes expeditionary force to 
Sparta, 20-7 ; is ostracized, 31 • 
leaita expedition to Cyprus, 10 • 
besieges Citium, 10 ; death, 10 • 
personality, 20-30 ; political ideas 
of, 30 ; oratory of, 430 
Cinadon, 170 
Citium, 19, 469 
Clazomenao, 143, 180 
Clearchus (Spartan ofHcer), 100, 170 
171, 420 / . , 


Ck'urfhus (Tyrant of Ilcrucica), 317 
Clearidos, 112-13 
Cloippidcs, 47, 87, 88 
Cleombrotua, 102, 100, 201-3 
Clcomoncj I, 319 
Clcomonea of Naucratis, 301 
Cleon, early career of, 89 ; his policy 
against .Mytilono, 89-00 ; goes to 
Pyloa, 102 ; supports venture of 
Dumoathencs and Hippocrates, 
104 ; lca<ls exjXHlition to Chal- 
cidico, 112 ; defeated by Urasidaa, 
112-13; death, 113; estimate of, 
1 14, 410, 425 ; his oratory, 430 
CIconao, 25, 405 
Cleophon, 152, 150, 101 
Cleruclw, 8, 14, 44-5, 53 
Clinias, 117 
Cliatheiies, 33 
Clitas (Illyrian chief), 203 
Ciitus (Macedonian olllcer), 290, 308 
Cneinus, 92-3 

Cnidus. 144, 178, 183, 341, 348, 399 

Cnoasus, 407 

Coonua, 312, 313 

Colonao, 4 

Colophon, 13, 151 

Conon, blockaded in Lesbos, 157, 158; 
escapes after Aegospotomi to 
C>'prus, 100 ; commands Pcrsiim 
fleet, 175; helps revolution in 
JHiodes, 177 ; his victory at 
Cnidus, 178; returns to Athens, 
183 ; death, 184 
Consentiu, 289, 200 
Copuo, 308 
Corax, 430 

Corcyra, quarrels with Epidanmus, 
71; at war with Corintlj, 73-5 ; 
makes allianco with Athens, 74, SO ; 
revolution in, 03-5, 344 ; visited 
by Athenian expedition, 129 ; 
joins Atlionian maritimo league, 
107, 198 ; gives help to Timoleon, 
285 

Corinth, quarrels with Mcgam, 34 ; 
at war witli Athens, 35, 38-9 ; at 
w^ with Corcyra, 71-5 ; qiwricls 
with Athens over Potidaea, 75-7 ; 
urges Sparta to mobilize Pelo- 
ponnesian League, 77 ; suggests 
uso of sacred treasure for a’or 
purposes, 81 ; loses Sollium, 83 ; 
naval operations in Corinthian 
Gulf, 92—3, 343 ; discontented 

with Pmco of Nicias, 115; rela- 
tions with Argos and Sparta, 117, 
110-20, 121 ; urges Sparta to help 
SyraouBO, 132 ; sends help to 
SvTaeuse, 132, 135; her fleet 
blockaded by Athenians, 143 ; 
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demands destruction of Athens, 
161 ; joins anti-Spartan coalition, 
180—2 ; returns to Peloponnesian 
I^gue, 187, 200 ; makes peace 
with Thebes, 210 ; remains neutral, 
217 ; receives jSIacedonian garri- 
son, 260, 261 ; sends Timoleon to 
Sicily, 286, 288 ; oligarchic govern- 
ment of, 349 ; economic life of, 
371, 379 

Corinth, League of, 260-2, 264, 294, 
322 

Coronea, 42, 182 

Cos, 178, 229, 232, 297, 378 

Cotys, 216, 223 

Crannon, 211 

^terus, 304, 312, 313 

Cratinus, 418, 419 

Cratylus, 461 

Crenides, 227, 228 

Criniisus, r., 287 

^tias, 162, 162, 163, 164, 448 

Cronium, 279, 280 n. 

Croton, 46, 66-7, 69-70, 277, 270, 
280 n. 


^las, 16, 18, 429 
Ctesiphon, 326 
Cumae, 68 
Cunaxa, 169, 171 
Cylon, 67 
Cyme, 173 
Cynics, 460 

Cyprus, 2-3, 9, 16, 17, 19-20, 299, 
372, 469 
Cyronaics, 460 
Cyrene, 18 
f^Tus the Elder, 427 
Cj^ the Yovmgar, 156, 167, 169, 
167, 169-71, 172, 173, 333, 426 
^^era, 103, 114 
Cydcus, 160, 161, 163, 262, 341 


Damastum, 372 
Daphnus, 143 

Darius H, 142, 146, 166, 169 
■U^ua m, 296, 298-9, 302-3, 304-6, 
338, 402 
Dasoylhun, 176 
DeMlea, 132, 136, 140, 161 
■UeUm Confederacy, 6-7, 10-11, 194, 
106. 8te also Athens 
Delium, 104, 105-6. 328, 332, 334, 336 
Delos, 6. 403 

80, 114, 233, 236, 
236. 237, 239. 266, 393, 448, 462, 


Delphinium, 144, 167 
Demades, 260 
Democritus, 424, 437-8 
emoathenea (Athenian general), his 
campaigns in A?tolia, 95-9; at 


Pylos, 100-102 ; in Corinthian Gulf, 
103-4 ; sent to Syracuse, 137-9 ; 
death, 139 

Demosthenes (Athenian orator), early 
career, 241 ; first political speeches, 
232, 241, 242 ; his efforts on behalf 
of Olynthus, 242 ; sent as envoy to 
Philip, 245-6 ; his anti-Macedonian 
diplomacy, 249, 260-1, 264, 266, 
326 ; wins over Byzantium, 266 ; 
secures alliance with Thebes, 267 ; 
aupfwjrts Ctesiphon, 325 ; impli- 
cate in Harpalus affair, 326-7 ; 
his oratory, 325, 432-3 
DeroyUidas, 174 
Derdas, 76 
Dexamenns, 405 
Dexippus, 267, 268, 269 
Diagoras, 126, 461 
Diagoridae, 177 
Dinarohus, 433, 434 
Diodotus, 90 
Diogenes, 460 
Dion, 282, 283-4, 285 
Dionyaia, 363, 413, 418, 465, 466 
Dionysius I, becomes tyrant of 
Syracuse, 268 ; wars with Car- 
thage, 268-76, 279, 280-1 ; wars 
and conquests in Italy, 276-9 ; 
alliance with Sparta, 186, 208-9; 
with Athens, 209; military and 
naval resources of, 271—2, 333 ; his 
siege-craft, 273, 281, 337 ; estimate 
I of, 280-1 

DionysiuB H, 281—4, 286, 286 

Diopithes, 254, 266 

Dipaea, 24 

Dium, 110 

Dodona, 464 

Doris, 37, 267 

Dorisous, 7 

Drangiana, 306, 314 

Drepanum, 280 

Ducetius, 63-^, 65 

Dysoron, 372 

Eobatana, 304, 316 

Echecratidae, 109 

Egypt, 16-18, 291-2, 299-301, 421 

Eion, 7, 110, 112, 113 

Elaeus, 254 n. 

Elatea, 267 

Eleusinia, 129, 465, 466, 467 
Eleuais, 126, 164, 166, 361, 388, 391 
Elis, 23-4, 46, 110, 117, 119, 180, 206, 

206, 209, 210, 238, 249 
Elleporus, r., 277 
Empedocles, 62-3, 436—7 
EnteUa, 270, 273, 280, 286, 287 
Epaminondas, at peace congress of 
371, 801 ; gtrate^ at Leuctra, 
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202-3, 331; aupporfs Arcnilion 
League, 208 ; juviuictt I’oloponncao, 
200. 208, 217-18; n.‘3toa\4 Mca- 
Bonia, 200 ; fuila to bo ro-eloctotl 
Boooturch, 208 ; oxtricnloa lioeo- 
tiaii unny in TliKuwly, 212 ; ro- 
olcoled Bocotnrch, 200 ; triea to 
Bumnioa Ilollenio congrcod, 209 ; 
Ilia foreign policy opponcd, 210 ; 
builda lleot, 215 ; victory wkI (loath 
at Mnutinca, 218 ; catiiiinto of, 219 
Bphobeia, 358 

Ephoaua, 1 13, IGI, 155, 150, 159, 171, 
178, 202. 371 
Ephiallca, 32-3 
Ephorua, '128 
Ephyra, 75 
Epicharmua, 01, 108 
Epiemtea, 105 
Epidumnua, 73 

Epidaurua, 83, 120, 310, 302, 303, Idl 
Epirua, 2-10, 252 
Eratoatlionca, 103 
Erochthonm, 125, 300 
Erotria, 10, 252, 255 
ErytW, 13, HI. 113, 178, 179 n,. 
323 

Eryx, 280 
Etcobutadao, 103 
Etruscana, 08, 05 

Euboea, 13, 110, 228, 212, 252, 255, 
372, 382 

Eubulua (Athenian politician), 212, 
211. 261, 368, 302 
Eubulua (ruler of Atamoua), 3 17 
EucUdea, 161 
Eudomicias, 180 
Eudoxua, 138, 130 
Eumonca, 206 
Eumolpi^o, 107 
Euphilotua, 120 
Euphron, 310 
Euphroniua, 103 
Eupolia, 110 
Euripides, 220-1, 117-18 
Eurydice, 211 
Euiylochua, 07, 08 
Eurymedon, 01, 06, 100, 127, 130, 
137, 139 

Eurymedon, r., 0, 311 
Evagoras, 100, 176, 181, 100-1, 201 

Galepsua, 112 
Qaugomola, 301-3 
Qaza, 200, 339 
Qedrosia, 316 

Gola, 01, 03, 128, 208, 200, 273, 288 

Gelon, 61, 60, 310 

Getae, 263, 203 

Gordium, 297, 208 

Qorgiaa, 120, 108, 111-6 
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Grabua, 227 
Gninicua, r., 200-7 
GryJIua, 218 

GyUppua, 132, 135-7, 138-9 
Gythiiun, 38 

lindria, 270 

HagJion, 8(, 1 10 

Holiurtua, 181. 308 

Unlicuniuaaua, 205, 290, 301, 300 

Halioia, 25. 35 

Halonncaua, 250 

llalua, 215 

Hulyoua, r., 280 

llainilcnr, 287 

Hannibal, 200, 207 

Ifonno, 129 

Horpalua. 305. 317, 321, 320-7 
Jlaadrubol, 237 
Ilceutaoua, 129 
Hocatoinpylua, 305 
Ilcgelochua, 301 
llolittca, 355-0 
Huhonicua, 121 

Ilellonotainioo, 0, 351, 301, 302 
Hclicapont, 1, 15, 150, 153, 159, 100, 
215, 207-8 

Hulota, 25-7, 113, 108, 331, 371 
Iluplmcation, 310, 313, 310 
Horacica (Italy), 70, 200 
ifcraoicft (Trachis), 00, 109, 180, 18- 
Horacica Minoa, 283 
Hcraclidca (of Pontua), 130 
Homclidca (Syracusan), 283, 251 
Hcmclitus, 135 
Horoea, 206, 200, 208 
Uoracon Toichoa, 230, 210 
Herbesaua, 209, 280 n. 

Herniao, mutilation of, 128-0, 161 
Hormiaa, 317 
Hormiono, 200 

Hormoemtea, 127, 132, 137, 111, 205, 
200-7 

HonDdotus, 108, 121-3, 129 
Hesiod, 100 
Hostiaca, 13 
Hicotas, 286, 280, 287 
Hioron, 66-01 
Himora, 67, 69, 01, 05, 136 
Himilco, 207, 208-9, 271-5 
Hindu Kuah, 201, 307, 308, 310 
Hippias, 138, H-M 
Hippocrates (Athenian genoml), 101- 
6, 318 

Hippocrates (physician), 108, 121, 
110-2 

Hippodamus, 70, 387, 160 
Hipponium, 277, 270, 280 n. 

Homer, 100, 411 
Hyblo, 01 

Hydaspes, r,, 311-12, 313 
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Hydros, 9 
Hykkara, 131 
Hyperbolns, 118, 123, 147 
Hyperides, 249, 261, 266, 324, 433, 
434 

Hyphaais, r., 313 
Hyrcania, 306 

lalysus, 177 
lapygians, 67, 68 
lasns, 178 
Ictdnus, 389, 391 
Idrieus, 232, 296 

Hlyria, 221, 222, 224, 226, 240, 293 
Imbroa, 186, 260 
Inaros, 16-18 
India, 309-14 
Indus, r., 310, 311, 313-14 
Iness^ 63, 126. See aUo Aetna 
Inferiors (Hypomeionea), 179 
Ionia, 1, 6, 15, 142-3, 146, 156-7 
Ipbicrates, 184. 185, 198, 206, 212, 
216. 335 
Isaeus, 432 
Isis, 469 
Ismeniaa, 190 

Isocrates, 186, 191, 230, 248, 264, 379, 
428, 433, 445-7 
Issa, 279 
Issus, 170, 298-9 
Istbinia, 465 
Istone, 94^5 
Ithome, 26-7, 206 

Jason, 198-200. 202, 203, 204, 332 
Jaiartes, r., 307 

Kerykes, 467 

Laches, 126 
Lade, 296 

Lamachus, 128, 130, 134, 364 
Lampsacus,- 29, 169, 160 
Larissa, 199, 211, 212 
Laiymna, 215 
Lanrinm, lil, 360, 363 
Lana, 70, 277 
Lebadea, 368 
Lebedus, 143 
Lechaeum, 185 
Lemnos, 48, 186, 260 
Lenaea, 363, 413 
Leocrates, 35 

Leon (Syracusan general), 286 
Leon (anchorage near Syracuse), 134 
Leontmdes, 190, 192 
Leontini, 46, 59, 66, 126, 127, 128. 

269,270,283,287, 288 
Leophron, 57 

Leotychidoa (Spartan king), 1, 21-2 
Leotychidaa (son of Agia II), 175 


Leptines (Athenian), 363 n. 

Leptinea (brother of Dionysius I), 274 
Lesbos, 6, 48, 83, 86—91, 143, 184, 297, 
323, 378 

Leucas, 80, 91, 92, 95, 213, 255, 285 
Leucippus, 419, 420, 437—8 
Leuotra, 202—3, 329, 331, 334, 348 
Lilybaeum, 274, 280, 287 
Lindus, 177 

Locri, 57, 67, 126, 127, 277, 284 
Locris, 80, 97, 235 
Lucanians, 277, 289, 290 
Lycia, 9, 297 
Lycomedes, 205, 209, 210 
Lycophron, 236, 237 
Lycurgus, 249, 324, 325, 331, 358, 
392, 433, 434 

Lydia, 176. 291, 295, 421-2 
Lyncratis, 108, 111, 221 
Lyppeius, 227 _ 

Lysander, co-operates with Cyrus, 
155-6 ; recalled to Sparta, 157 ; 
returns to Asia Hinor, 159 ; 
victorious at Aegospotami, 160 , 
organizes siege of Athens, 161 ; 
nominates tan oligarchs at Athens, 

162 ; rounds up Athenian exiles, 

163 ; prepares to crush democrats 
at Athens, 166; hk method of 
governing dependencies, 168 pro- 
cures Spartan throne for Agesilaus, 
176 ; is sent to Hellespont, 176 ; 
brings back treasure to Sparta, 179; 
operates in Thessaly and Trades. 
180 ; invades Boeotia, 181 ; killed 
at Haliartus, 181 

Lysias, 163, 379, 431 
Lysicrates, 393 
Lysippus, 396, 400 

Jlacedonia, organization and cidturo 
before Philip H. 221-3 ; in 
century. 60 ; varying foreign 
policy of, 108 : under Archelaus, 
188 ; alliance with Sparta, 188-9 ; 
alliance with Jason of Pherae, 200 ; 
relations with Thebes and Thessalj^ 
211—12. See also Philip II and 
Alexander 111 
Maeandrius, 9 

Msgnesia-^d'Maeaiidruiiij -9 
Mago, 276, 279 
Halai^, 62-3, 441-2 
Malli, 314 
yiondonium, 290 
llantinea, 24—5, 26, 117 119, 

187, 205, 206, 217, 218, 238, 329, 
334, 335, 336, 348 
yiaracanda, 307 
llardi, 305 
Harduk, 303 
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Marootis, Lake, 300 
Maronoa, 239 
Moasaga, 311 
Ikloasagetao, 308 
MossUia, 349 

Mauaolus, 229, 232, 347, 391 
Mazoces, 300 
Mazaous, 301, 303 
Mogabatea, 3 
Megabyzufl, 10, 18 
Megaolos, 284 

Megalopolis, 207-8. 217, 238, 249, 
262, 323-4, 391, 392 
Megara, at war with Corinth, 34-6 ; 
renews oUionco wth Peloponnesian 
League 43, 80 ; Athenian decree 
against, 77, 78 ; invaded by 

Athenians, 82 ; revolution in, 
103-4 ; refuses to join onti- 
Sparton coalition, 117 ; abortive 
effort of Philip II to control, 
252 ; joins anti-Macedonian League, 
265 : famous for cloaks, 379 ; 
dialect parodied by Aristophanes, 
408 

Megara Hybloca, 63 
Meidias, 243 
Melon, 102 

Melos. 81, 124-6, 201, 344, 407 
Memnon, 206, 200, 207, 208, 347 
Memphis, 17-8, 300 
Menaeohmus 433 
Menaenum, 64 
Mende, 110, 111 
Menedemus, 461 
Menestheus, 230 
Menon, 169, 170 

Messona, 67, 06, 69, 126, 127, 130, 
136, 209, 270, 277, 288 
Messapians, 67, 68, 289, 290 
Messene, 26-7, 206, 218, 219, 240, 260, 
262, 260, 323 
Metapontum, 278 n., 200 
Methone (Argolid), 103 
Methone (Macedonia), 108, 123, 216, 
224, 226 

Methone (Messene), 38, 83, 114 
Methymna, 87, 91, 103 
Meton, 440 

Mioythus, 67, 60, 67, 68 
Midias, 388, 404 

Miletus, 12, 47, 143, 144, 167, 296, 
290, 371, 377, 379, 384, 387 
Mindams, 160, 161 
Mnaseas, 230 
Mneaioles, 390 
Morgantina, 64 
Motya, 273-4. 280, 337 
Motyum, 64 
Munyohia, 23, 36, 164 
Mycenae, 26 
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Myriandrus, 170, 208 
Myron, 398 
Myronides, 36, 38 

Mytileno, 86-91, 157, 178, 193, 207, 
208, 327 n., 344 
Myus, 29 

Naupootus, 27, 39, 44, 80, 92, 03, 94, 
97, 08, 104, 263 
Nautaca, 308 

Naxos, 6, 10, 46, 106, 215, 216, 341, 
378 

Naxos (Sicily), 69, 63, 130, 270, 274, 
280 

Noapolis (Italy), 68 
Ncapolis (Thrace), 164 
Nearohus, 313, 316, 429 
Nemoa, 300, 406 
Neon, 236 
Now Sybaris, 70 

Nicios, heads Moderates at AtheM, 
00 ; military successes of, 99 ; dis- 
agrees with Cleon, 102 ; captures 
Cytheia, 103 ; sent to Thrace, 111 5 
negotiates peace with Sparta, 114— 
6; his foreign policy, 118; joins 
forces with Aoibiodes against 
Hyxjorbolus, 123 ; loads exi)edi- 
tion to Chaloidico, 123-4 ; opposes 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, 128 ; 
is appointed one of its commanders, 
128, 364 ; bis proposed strategy , 
130 ; . directs operations after 
departure of Aloibiades, 130-6 } 
sends despatch home, 136 ; opposM 
plans of Demosthenes, 138 ; is 
captured and executed, 139 
Nicocles, 191 
Nicostratus, 111 

Nine Ways (Ennea Hodoi), 11, 49 
Nisaea, 36, 44, 101, 103, 114, 116, 164, 
262 

Nisyros, 178 
Notium, 160 

Odessus, 263 
Odeum, 62, 391 
Odrysae, 49-60, 100 
Oeniadne, 30, 01, 02, 08, 327 
Oenoe, 82 
' Oenophyta, 39 
Olbia, 386 
Olpae, 08 

Olympia, 80, 388, 389, 393, 466 
Olympias, 262, 202-3 
Olynthus, 76. 107, 109, 188-0, 190, 
240-3, 344 
Onomarchus, 236-7 
Opifl, 310 

OrohomenuB (Arcadia), 121, 205, 206, 
208 
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OrchomenuB (Boeotia), 42, 181, 190, 
236, 269, 268, 369 
OreatM, 39 
Orestia, 221 
Oreua, 262, 256 
Oritae, 316 

OropuB, 140, 197, 214, 268, 260, 463 
467 

Orphism, 468 
Oms, r., 307 
Oxyartea, 307, 308, 338 
Oxydracae, 314 

Poohea, 88-9, 90 
Paeonia, 221, 222, 224, 225 
Pagae, 39, 44, 101, 103 
Pagaaae, 239 

Pages, Conspiracy of the, 309 
Pagondaa, 105-6, 334 
Palice, 64 
Pamphylia, 297 
Panactum, 114, 116, 119 
Panaenus, 401 

Panathenaea, 396, 405, 466, 466 
Pandoaia, 67, 69, 290 
Pangaeua, 373 
Parmenides, 436 

Pannenio, 227, 262, 292, 301, 303, 
304, 308 
Parrhaaius, 402 
Parthenon, 62, 389-90 
Parthia, 305 
Parysatis, 169, 176, 178 
Pasargadae 304 
Paaion 376, 385 
Patala, 314 

Pansanias (circa 479), 2-4, 26-6 
Pansaniaa (circa 400), 161, 165, 181 
Pauaanias (Macedonian pretender), 
224 

PelK 245 
PeUene, 120 

Pelopidas, conspires to expel 
Spartans £com Cadmea, 192 ; 
elected Boeotarch, 192 ; ^oes to 
Susa as envoy, 209 ; invades 
Thessaly, 211, 2i2 ; is captured 
by Alexander of Pherae, 212 ; is 
liberated, 212 ; invades Thessaly 
again, 213 ; is elected Boeotarch 
thirteen times, 369 ; death of, 213 
Pelusium, 321 
Penestae, 374 
Peparethus, 250 

Pordiccas II, 60, 76, 108—9, 111, 1—3 
Perdiccas in, 212, 215, 221, 222, 223 
Pcriander, 364 

Pericles, early training of, 33 ; 
prosecutes Cimon, 30 ; joins with 
Ephialtea to prosecute Council of 
the Areopagus, 32 ; his democratio 


reforms, 33-4, 360; his offloial 
position, 366 ; leads expedition 
against Oeniadae, 39 ; d inline of 
his influence, 40 ; promotes build- 
ing of Long Walls, 36 ; tries to 
promote Panhellemo Congress, 41 ; 
foreign and colonial policy of, 41, 
44-6 ; leads expedition to Eubo^, 
43 ; reaches acoommodation with 
Pleistoanax, 43; is opposed by 
Thucydides, 44, 46, 47; virtual 
autocracy of his later years, 47 ; 
leads expedition to Samos, 47—8 ; 
visits Euxine, 49-51 ; his imperial- 
ism and its critics, 61-3 ; prepares 
for war with Sparta, 72, 74, 76^ ; 
his decree against Megara, 77 ; his 
ultimatum to Sparta, 78 ; sets 
aside money and ships for emer- 
gency, 80 ; his strategy , 81—2^ , 
leads expedition to Argolis, 83 ; is 
prosecuted and deposed from ofiBce , 
81-5 ; re-elected to office, _ 85 ; 
death and estimate of his achieve- 
ment, 86 ; his oratory, 430 
Pericles the Younger, 168 
Perinthus, 239, 263, 265, 339 
Perioeci, 26-7, 331 ; in Argos, 24 n- 
Peripatetics, 309 

Persepolis, 303, 304, 306, 316, 321 
Persian Gates, 303-4 
Petalism, 66 
Phaeax, 127 
Phaedo, 461 

Phalaecus, 239, 244-5, 247 
Phaleas, 469 

pharasmanes, 307 , _ , _ 

Phamabaxus, 142, 146, 160, 164— o, 
m 1^78, 180, 183, 184-6, 267, 
341 

Pharsalns, 39, 212 
Phorus, 279 
Phaselis, 8, 12 
Phasis, 422 

ISrm m 

238 

Phidias, 72. 396, 307, 398 
Phigalea, 390, 393, 395 

Philistua, 268, 282. 477 

Philip n. o°To ozl: 

becomes regent and long, — , — . 
Blyrian wars of, 224, 226, -40 > hw 
military reforms, 22^6, 338^39, 
340 ; seizes Amphipoha Md • 

ooT . at WOT with Athens, --7 ; 
opposes Phocis, 237, 34 L 247 ; m 
eWeidiea and Thrace, 2-7-8, -3t^ 

40 052—4 ; pcflco WltU 

AThens," 243-3 ; secUa support in 
Pcloponncse. 219 ; becomes orchon 
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of Thosaaly, 262 ; quarrels with 
Athens, 264 ; attacks Porintlius 
and Byzantium, 265-0 ; supports 
Amphictionio LcaRuo, 267 ; seizes 
Elatea, 267 ; dofonta Greeks at 
Chaoronca, 268-CO ; suramoua 
congress at Corinth, 200-1 ; pro- 
jects war ogainst Persia, 202 ; 
nsaasamated, 203 ; estimate of, 
203-4, 338 

Philip (brother of Perdiccos II), 70 

Philippi, 228 

Philippopolis, 263 

Philippus, 313 

Philocratca, 246, 261 

PliilomoluB, 234-0 

Philotas, 300 

Phliua, 120, 188, 206, 200, 210, 238 
Phocians, quarrel with their neigh- 
bours in Doris, 37 ; attacked by 
Sparta, 42 ; allied to Sparta in 
Peloponnesian War, 80 ; send help 
to Agesilaus, 182 ; allied to Thebes, 
204 ; fined by iVmphictionio 
League, 234 ; seize Delphi, 234 ; 
at war mth the League and 
Philip n, 234-0, 24-t-6 ; defeated 
and punished, 240-7 ; restored by 
Philip, 247 n. ; their use of 
mercenaries, 230 n., 333 
Pbocion, 251, 266 
Phoebidas, 180-00 
Phoenicia, 209, 321 
Phormio (Athenian admiral), 77, 
92-3, 343 

Phormio (Athenian banker), 370, 386 
Phonnis, 01 
Phrada, 306, 300 
Phrygia, 170, 201, 206, 207 
Phiynichus (oligarch), 146, 140 
Phrjmiohua (playwright), 414 
Phrynis, 406 
Phyla, 164, 302 

Pindar, 69, 01, 204, 400, 412-13 
Piraeus, 23, 30, 82, 387, 388, 392 
Pisa, 216 

Pisander (Athenian oligarch), 146, 
146-7 

Pisander (Spartan commander), 178 
Pissuthnes, 48, 142 
Pithecusa, 68 
Pithias, 94 

Plataea, 78-0, 86-0, 100, 102, 198, 
269, 330, 369, 387 

Plato, 400, 410, 411. 438, 439, 446, 
449, 461-4, 466, 467, 469 
Pleistoanax, 43, 114, 116 
PoUis, 196 

Polyaenus, 134 n., 479 
Polyclitus the Elder, 396, 397 
Polyclitus the younger, 392 


Polydorus, 211 
Polygnotus, 388, 401-2 
Polyphron, 211 
PoIyzaluB, 60-7 
Porus, 311, 312-13 
Posidonia, 00, 70, 389 
Potidaea, 76-7, 83, 84, 108, 111, 216, 
227 


Pontits, 60-1 
Praxiteles, 390 
Prieno, 47 
Prodicus, 444 
Propylaca, 62, 300 
Prosopitis, 18 

Protagoras, 70, 125-0 443, 444, 446, 
401 


ProxonuB, 109 
Ptolomoeus, 211, 212 
Pydna, 70, 216, 220, 227 , „ 

Pylos, 100-3, 114, 119, 160, 163, IW 
Pythagoras (philosopher), 400, 438, 
439 

Pythagoras (sculptor), 300 
Pythagoreans, 07, 09, 408, 436, 430, 


Pythia, 406 
Pythius, 391 
Pythodorus, 127 
Python, 260 
Pyxus, 07, 277 


Khogium, 40, 67, 60, 68, 67, 68, 69, 
120, 120,' 272, 270, 277, 278, 280, 
282, 286 

Rhodes, 177, 178, 103, 216, 220, 232, 
266, 260, 200, 378, 382, 387 
Roxono, 308 


Sabazios, 400 
Salaothus, 88, 80 
Salamis (Cyprus), 10, 160, 175 
Samos, 6, 13, 47-9, 71, 143, 146, 147, 
160, 166, 160, 161, 162, 178, 216, 
231, 327 

Somotbrace, 184, 197, 468 

Sane, 110 

Songala, 313 

Sardes, 176, 290, 297 

Satyrus (Athenian oligarch), 102 

Satyrus (despot of Bosporus), 61 • 

Satyrus (despot of Heraclea), 347 

Scepsis, 174 

ScidruB, 70 

Scione, 110, 111, 113, 344 
Soiritis, 331 
Soopas, 390, 309-400 
Soylax, 429 

Soyros, 7-8, 186, 260, 260 
Scythia, 376, 421 

Segosta, 46. 66, 128, 130, 206, 273, 
287, 380 
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SelinuB, 61, 62-3, 128, 130, 141, 266, 
279, 280, 389 
Selymbria, 163 
Seriphus, 372 

Sestos, 1, 4 n., 6, 169, 230, 240, 294 
Seutlies, 172, 173 

Sicela, 63-4, 66, 66, 269, 274, 276, 276, 
289 

Sioyon, 38, 39, 106, 113, 120, 208, 347 

Side, 297 

Sidon, 299 

Sinope, 61, 372 

Siphae, 104r-6 

Siris, 70 

Sitalces, 49-60 

Sittace, 171 

Socrates, 118, 427, 447-61, 461 
Sogdiana, 307, 308 
SoUium, 83, 114, 116 
Solus, 276 

Sophists, 426, 442-6 
Sophocles (Athenian commander), 96, 
100, 127 

Sophocles (playwright), 140, 414, 
416-6 

Sparta, condition and ptolicy after 
Persian 'Wars, 1-2, 21-3, 23-6 ; 
Bends Pausaniaa to Cyprus and 
Byzantium, 3-A ; prosecutes Pau- 
sanias, 3-4, 26-6 ; faced wi^ 
Helot rising, 26-7 ; declines to aid 
Thasos, 11 ; joins in war agaiMt 
Athens, 37^ ; makes truce with 
Athens, 40 ; declines to attend 
Panhellenio Congress, 41—2 ; re- 
news war with Athens, 43-4 ; 
diplomatic interchanges wdth 
Athens, 77—8, resources in Pelo- 
ponnesian War, 80—1 ; invasions 
of Attica, 82 ; attacks Plataea, 
86—6 ; admits Lesbos to Pelo- 
ponnesian League, 87 ; sen^ 
ofBcer to Mytilene, 88 ; operates in 
Acamania, 92—3, 96, 97—8 ; founds 
Heraclea, 96 ; defeated at Pylos, 
100-3 ; desjiatohes Brasidas to 
Thrace, 107-11 ; concludes peace 
with Athena, 113—16 ; disagrees 
with her alhes, 116-18 ; restores 
authority in Peloponnesian L/eague, 
120-3 ; sends Gylippus to Syra- 
cuse, 132 ; seizes Decelea, 140 ; 
treats with revolted allies of 
Athena, 141 ; makes agreement 
with Persia, 141—5 ; causes revolt 
of Euboea, 149 ; operates m 
Aegean, 160-1 ; sues for peace, 
151-2 ; continues war, 163-4 ; 
sends Lysander to Asio, 164 ; 

suffers naval reverse, 157-8 ; tr^ta 

anew for peace, 159 ; reappoints 


Lysander, 169 ; defeats and be- 
sieges Athens, 161 ; replaces 
Lysander by Pausaniaa, 166 ; 
imperial policy of, 167—8, 187-6 ; 
aids Cyrus, 169 ; at war -with 
Persia, 173-9; is opposed by a 
coalition in Greece, 179-83, 186 ; 
makes peace, 183, 186-7 ; seiMs 
Cadmea, 189-90 ; reorganizes Pelo- 
ponnesian League, 191 ; policy in 
Central Greece, 192-3 ; at war with 
Boeotia and Athene, 196-8 ; re- 
news peace, 200-1 ; 

Thebes from settlement, 201 ; 
defeated at Leuotra, 20^3; 
political weakness of, 206-6, 208, 
218-19 ; relations with Dionysius 1, 
208-9, 274 : allied with Ath^, 
207, 209 ; supports Elis against 
Arcadians, 210 ; refuses^ to 
recognize Philip H, 260 ; stM^ 
aloof from League of Connth, 2^ , 
defeated by Antipator, 523-4 ; 
sends Archidamus to help Taras, 
290 ; mihtary organization or, 
329-30 ; oligarchic government, 

349 ; education, 409 
Spartocus, 61 
Speusippus, 283, 464 
Sphacteria, 100-3, 336 
Sphodrias, 193 
Spitamenes, 307, 308 

Spithridates, 338 

StagiruB, 109, 112, 292 
Strategi, 33—4, 364—6 
Struthas, 194 

Strymon, r., 7, 60, 109, 112 
Sui, 303, 316, 321 
Sybaris, 40, 66, 70 

Sybota, 76, 341, 342^ 

S^cuse, ruled by tyrants, ^1 . 
constitutional changes 64, 

206-6, 288 ; at war with A^gM, 
64. 06 ; revolutions at, 62, 04 ; 
conquers Sicel commimtaes, 66 ; 
heads Dorian states m Sicdy, 120 , 
earlier relations with AtheM, 12^ 
8 ; besieged by Atheni^, 128-39 , 
sends ships to 

161 * "wars with Carthage, 266—76, 
279-^0, 285, 287-8 ; ciidl war m, 
082—4 ; liberated by Trmoleon, 
285-0 ; city of, 54, 271, 288 

Taenorum, 326 

Tanagra, 38, 105, 328, 331, 368 
Tara^O. 67, 08, 69, 70, 278, -.89-90, 
377, 379 

S7S, =76, =86 »■ 

Tawla, 310, 311 
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ToRoa, 21, 121, 20C, 200, 327 n., 300, 
303 

Tomosa, 07 

Toil Thouaaiid, Morch of tho, 100-73, 
•120 

Toos, M3, 178, 102 
Toros, -10 
Torillua, 57 
Tiiapsacus, 170, 301 
Thosoa, 0, 10-1, 30, 150, 151, 181, 
107, 227, 378, 383 

Thoboa, bocomoa bond of Ooootian 
League, *12 ; uttuoka riatnea, 70 ; 
ita citadel aelzoil by Sparta, 190 ; 
oxpola Spartan gamaon, 102 ; 
roconatructa Boeotian League, 

100, 107 : leading militarj’ atato in 
Grooeo, 201 ; at war witli I’liociana, 
235-0, 23S-9 ; forms ollionco with 
Athons, 257-8 ; treatment by 
Philip, 260 : aiego and dcatruotion 
of, 203—1. See aho Boeotian 
League 

Thomiatocles, roaponsiblo for naval 

0. xpamion of Athons, 6 ; his unti* 
Spartan policy, 22-3 ; responsible 
for fortiheation of Poiraoua, 23 ; 
declining inlluonco in politics and 
ostracism, 28 ; tUca to Artuxorxca 

1, 2^9 ; death, 20 ; Herodotus* 
unfair estimate of, 423 

Thoodoctea, -118 
Thoopompus, -128 
Thoorica, 302 

Thoramonos, 117, 14.8-0, 151, 158, 

101, 102-3, -125 
Thorma, 70 
Thermao, 270 

Thermopylae, 237, 242, 247, 257 
Thoron, 54, 57, 58, 50 
Thespiao, 100, 103, 108, 250, 308 
Thessaly, 39, 80, 108-200, 211-13, 
234, 230, 237, 252 
Thibron, 173-4 
Thoricus, 302 

Thrace, 15, 45, 49-50, 223, 227-8, 
239-40, 243, 203 
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Thracian Choraoncso, 7, 45, 174, 184, 
215, 240, 253-1. 255 
Thrasybulua (Athenian), 147, 154, 
150, 158, 103, 104-5, 181, 181 
TJiroaybulua (despot of Syracuse), 01 
Thrusydooua, 57, 00 
Throsyllus, 147, 194, 158 
Thraaymachua, 445 
Thucydides (historian), 81, 83, 84, 89, 
100, 110, 149, 329, 330, 331, 337, 
338, 370, 423-0, 427, 4 41 
Thucydides (politician), 40, 40-7, 72 
Thuriu, 40, 70, 277, 270, 289, 200, 387 
Thyreu, 82 
Timanthes, 402 
Timarchus, 2 49 
Timoleen, 285-9, 333 
Timoplmnca, 3 47 

Timotheus (gonoml), 107, 214, 215, 
222. 230, 231. 358, 359 
Timotlious (musician), 221, lOO 
Tiribnzua, 183, 185-0 
Tiryns, 25 
Tisius, 430 

Tiasaphemes, 142, 1 44-5, 151. 151, 
155, 100, 170, 171, 173, 174, 170 
Titlirauatcs, 176, 180 
Tohnides, 38, 42 
Torono, 110, 112, 215 
Trapezus, 172, 372 
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